




CALCUTTA REVIEW 


Akt. Ip — A Lady^s Voyage round the PVorld, A Selected Trafu*<^ 
lotion from the German of Ida Pfeifft^i. By Mrs* Percy 
nett. London.^ 1851. 


It were to do as much injustice to our readers as to Mrs. Pfeiffer 
to suppose that they are unacquainted with her name, or with 
the^fact that she is a ^erjr remarkable woman, who, leaving the 
beaten tracks of fair tourists, and abandoning the coufsca pricked 
out on satin-paper charts by delicate yacht voyagers, adventured 
boldly forth on the stern re<iliticsof foreign travel, and unescort- 
ed, save by tlioso uhom casual meetings and their natural good 
nature or gallantry eidibled as her escort from lime to time, axtd 
unprotected, save by herownnmtrouly propi*jety and good senaOt 
(aided by a pair of double- hirrellcd pistols), tinvorscd as largo 
a portion of onr globe as it has ever fallen to the lot of a sinm 
person, with very few exceptions, to peregrinate. It is With 
no little respect that, in these days of Berlin wool and the 
vlishmentSy we are disuosod to regard such a lady ; and with tio 
little indulgence should \\ e be disposed to pass^over any 
inaccuracies that her book might contain. Truly gratifying 
would it be to our instincts of gallantry, were we able to hold up 
the record of her adventures as a model to bo studied bjr »n 
future travellers, aud to say to them, " £11 proportiou as yoa 
* approach to the a<‘c»racy of hor observatiouM, and to the vivid* 
‘ ness of her descriptions, you will gain the CQmmendutioQ of 
' those vrhoac roinuiendation is desirable, and tire no less dosim* 
' ble censure of those whose tastes are depraved.” Stern truth 
will not allow us thus 4o gratify these instincts. But still the 
little volumes before us contain much that is interesting, and 
not a little from wliich students, ^hoit nut mfted with the 
nlchemical loro necessary to perform the problem of extract- 
ing sunbeams from oucumbere, may /derive instruction. 

With Mr*. Pfeiffer’s history we not acquainted, . 
than as it isdevelwed in the volutpes before us. Itappearsj 
die was born in the last oentury that in her ohildhc 
hada great lovo of seeing ttil that was visible ;-t^that in hM 
she made tha ordinary toors in company withher pwratttij 
she waa toarriled, and llted a dMnestio life ; that after, ^ 
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by the removal of her sons to public schools", relieved from' the 
charge of watching over them, the desire of seeing the world 
came back upon her with increased strength ; — that slie visited 
Palestine and other countries, — and at last adventured upon this 
great periplus^ which forms the subject of the volumes now 
before us. 

A journey round the world may mean almost any thing, 
inaspuch as upon a globe any circle, larger or smaller, may be 
traced ; and every such circle may strictly be said to be traced 
round the globe- The circle round whicli a mill-horse paces his 
weary round is a circle traced upon the sphere — a girdle placed 
round the earth,” no less than the equator, or a meridian, or 
any great circle of the sphere. In one sense therefore every 
person who departs from his home for a constitutional walk, 
and returns by a different road from that by which he set forth, 
may be truly said to go round the world. But it is not in this 
sense that Mrs. Pfeiffer performed her journey round the world, 
as will appear when we indicate her route. She sailed from 
Hamburgh to Rio Janeiro — rounded Cape Horn and arrived 
at ValpJ'-raiso. Sailed thence to Tahiti — thence to China, 
Singaiiore, Ceylon, Calcutta. Made an overland journey to 
Delhi, and from Delhi to Bombay ; from Bombay by sea to 
Muscat, from Muscat to Bagdad; visited the ruins of Baby- 
lon, Mossul and Nineveh ; passed over into Persia ; passed 
through Armenia and Georgia to Odessa — thence to Constan- 
tinople — thence |o Greece — and back to Fatherland. Thus it 
appears that it was in no jocular sense, but in sound downright 
earnest tliat this voyage round the world was accomplished. 
The journey occupied exactly sixteen months, viz., from the 
29th June, 1846, to tlie 29th October, 1847 ; during which time 
our wanderer truly 

Mores Iionunum multorum vidit et iirbes ; — 

was in various circumstances that might have tried masculine 
nerves, and retained throughout a calm subdued enthusiasm, 
sustained apparently by no very earnest desire after any of the 
pursuits that generally urge on men to travel, but simply by the 
desire to see with her own eyes, and to be able to say with her 
pwn tongue, and write with her own pen, I have seen.” 

We intend to confine our notice of this book to that part of 
ij^i|rhich relates to India ; but we cannot deny ourselves the 
gratification of extracting the record of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s prowess 
in trying circumstances that befel her in Brazil. W e have 
stated that our authoress began her sojourn in this world 
currency of the last century, and that she began this 
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voyage round it on the 29th of June, 1846 ; she was therefore 
as old as the century at the least, and how much more we have 
no means of ascertaining. Having two months to spend in 
Brazil, she resolved to pay a visit to a colony of her country- 
men, established at a place called Petropolis, within short 
distance of ^iio de Janeiro. A Count Berchtold, who had been 
her shipmate from Hamburgh, agreed to accompany her. In 
seven hours from Rio they reached Porto d^ Estrella : and now 
we must let her tell her own story : — 

From Porto d’Estrolla to Petropolis we had still seven leagues. The 
distance is usually done on mules, for which you pay four milreis a piece ; 
but since we had been told in Uio de Janeiro that there was a most beauti- 
l\il walk to it through the woods, quite frequented and safe, ns it formed the 
principal communication with Minas Geracjs, we resolved to travel it on 
foot# and for this we had also another inducement, as the Coiyit wanted to 
botaniso, and 1 to collect insects. The two first leagues led through a 
broad valley, for the moat part covered with thick underwood and young 
trees, and surrounded by lofty mountains. The path was beautifully adorn* 
ed on either side by wild pine-apples, not yet quite ripe, but of a glowing 
rose colour ; but unluckily they are not quite so good as they look, and are 
therefore very seldom plucked. 1 was delig])ted too with the liumming 
birds, of which 1 saw several of the smallest species. Nothing can be ima- 
gined more delicate and graceful than these little creatures. They get 
their food out of the cups of llowers, hovering about them like buttorllies, 
for which, indeed, they may be easily mistaken. The trees rather disap- 
pointed mo, for I had expected to find those of a primeval forest with thick 
and lofty trunks, but this was not at all the case. Probably the vegetation 
is too strong, and the largo trunks are choked and rotted beneath the mass 
of smaller trees, shrubs, climbing and parasite plants. The two latter are 
so numerous and exuberant that they often completely %over the trees, hid- 
ing not only the trunks but the very leaves. We had made a rich harvest 
■ of flowers, plants, and insects, and wore quietly pursuing our way, enchant- 
ed by the rich woods and the glorious prospects that opened to us from time 
to time over mountain and valley, sea and bay, even to the very capital it- 
self ; and the frequent troops of negroes, as well as other pedestrians, which 
we now met, freed us from any fear respecting the safety of the road, so 
that we took little notice of a Negro who had been for some time following 
US, wlien, all at once, as we reached a rather lonely spot, ho sprang upon us. 
He had in one hand a long knife, and in the other a lasso, and he signified, 
by sufliciently expressive gestures, that it was his intention to murder us 
and drag us into the wood. 

We had no weapon with us, as it bad not been thought necessary, and 
had nothing to defend ourselves with but our umbrellas. In my pocket, 
however, I had a penknife, which I managed to draw, firmly resolved to 
sell my life as dearly as possible. We |>arried a few of his blows with tbo 
umbrellas, but they were not strong enough, and besides, the Negro seize^! 
hold of mine ; we struggled and it broke, leaving only a bit of the haniijj|V: 
in ray hand, but during the struggle he happened to let fall his knife, wh|bp 
rolled away a few steps. I darted after it, but he was quicker, anilifht 
bold of it again, striking me as be did so with both hand and 
giving me two deep cuts in the fleshy part of the left arm. I now PpS; 
self up for lost, and only despair gave me courage still to make of ray 
knife; I made two stabs at the breast of my assailant, but Of lytwounded 
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bim in tlie band ; bnt in the mean time the Count eprang towards him and 
seized him from behind, so that I had time to get up again from the ground. 
All this had Itappened in less than a minute, and the wounds he hadi receiv- 
ed now made the Negro quite furious ; be gnashed his teeth, flew at us like 
a wild beast, and wielded his knife with terrible rapidity : bnt God sent iiii 
help at this last moment ; for we lieard the steps of horses on the road, and 
the negro immediately left us and escaped into the wood ; and directly after- 
wards two liorsemen made their appearance round the turning. We has- 
tened towards them, and our cut umbrellas. well as our bleeding wounds, 
explained Our situation : tliey enquired after the direction the fugitive had 
taken, sprang again on tlieir horses, and endeavoured to overtake him ; but 
their exertious would prohahly have been in vain, had not two Negroes 
come by and oflbred their asaislanee. Ho was soon brought back, tied fast, 
and when he refused to walk, he received siicli a, sljower of blows, especially 
over the head, that I fearrd the poor creature’s skull would have been frac- 
tured. He uttered no sound, however, hut remained lying on the ground, 
and tlie two Negroes had to carry him along — biting like an enraged l^ast 
—to the nextfhouse. Tiie Count and 1 got our wounds bound up, and then 
continued our ramble, not without fear, however, especially wh(?n we met 
any Negroes, but unmolested and in constant admiration of the lovely 
landscape. 

sjs^k ♦ * * • ** 

At Petropolis, as well as afterwards on our return to Rio de Janeiro, 
people wondered so much at the attack made upon us, that if we had not 
tmd our wounds to show, they would certainly not have believed us It 
was said, the fellow must havo been drunk or mad, but we learned after- 
wards that hfs master had shortly before inflicted punishment upon him 
on account of some offence, and wlien he met us in the wood, he probably 
thought it would bo a good opportunity of revenging himself on the 
whites. 

Wc will not b| so ungallant as the people of Petropolis and 
Rio, but will constrain ourselves implicitly to believe that the 
adventure occurred precisely as it U here related, although we 
have not the wounds of Mrs. Pfeiiler and the Count for our 
vouchers. We sliould like to adorn our armoury with that 
pen-knife with which two lounges were made at the monster’s 
breast. 

Undeterred by this adventure, our authoress set olF for an 
excursion into the interior of the country, to visit a tribe of 
Indians, and to spend a niglit in one<»of their villages. She 
was accompanied at the outset by Count Berchtold ; but ere 
the journey was well begun, he was laid up by the inflamma- 
tion consequent on his wounds, and she undauntedly pursued 
the journey alone, having received a sort of half-and-half 
JiBsurance” as to the probable safety of the road, and taken the 
j^^caution to add “a pair of good double-barrelled pistols” 
equipment. It does not appear that she ever had occa- 
4pi||||^ use tliese formidable weapons, although we have repeat- 
ed that she did not henceforth relinquish them and 

pen-knife alone. But it were from our purpose to 
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linger with our authoress in the Western Hemisphere. Our 
readers must therefore consider that she has doubled Cape Horn, 
seen what was to be seen in Chili, paid a flying visit to Tahiti — 
seen the lions of Macao, Hong-Kong and Canton, and expatiated 
on the hills and valleys of Ceylon; and once more vvebeg to intro- 
duce them to her on board one of the P. and 0. Co.’s Steamers, 
approaching the City of Palaces. As it is good for us occa- 
sionally to see ourselves as others see us,” we shall hope to be 
excused if we should dwell at disproportionate length on that 
part of our author’s narrative which relates to Calcutta. Here 
18 the account of her first arrival : — 

About fifteen miles below Calcutta, a palace-like building made its appear- 
ance, with a pleasant dweUing-liouso beside it; tins was a cotton factory; 
and from this point many most elegant mansions in the Grcek-ltalian style, 
and richly ornamented with columns, terraces, &o., presented themselves on 
both sides of the river ; but we flew too quickly past to catch more than a 
glimpse of tliem. Many ships of the largest size sailed by, — steamers 
daslied up and down, taking them in tow, and the strange and animating 
bustle (jonatantly increased, and made it easy for ns to see that wo w^ero ap* 
proaohing themctropolisof Asia. Wo anoliorcd niOanlenvh [Garden- KeachJ 
some miles below Calcutta, and our engineer took compassion on thedilficuh 
ty 1 found in makirjg the natives understand where they were to take me. as 
signs would not always answer the purpose, and took me ashore, engaged a 
palanquin for me, and gave the bearers proper instructions, • 

We should not have thought of applying the epithet palace- 
like” to Fort-Gloster Mills; but as we have seen very few 
palaces, our idea of what is essential to siicli an edifice is 
very contracted, and therefore probably very orroneous. The 
mistake as to the name of Garden-Reach is very excusable 
in a foreigner; but we wonder that it was not corrected by 
the translator. In one of the Garden-Reach palaces,” the 
residence of Mr. Heiliger, a Gorman merchant, Mrs. Pfeiffer 
stayed during her residence in Calcutta. She was of course 
'^quartered with true Indian luxury — having a bed-chamber, 
* a reception room, a bath-room, and a dressing-room placed at 
^ her disposal.” We have next the usual dissertation on 
native servants, and thfe other details of Indian house-keep- 
ing 

Every family inhabits a palace, and keeps from twenty-five to thirty 
servants two cooks, a dish-washer, two water-carriers, four to wait at table, 
four room-cleaners, a lamp-lighter, half-a-dozen stable men (for there are at 
least six horses, and every horse must have his own attendant), a pair of 
coachmen, ditto of gardeners, a waiting maid for the lady, a nurse for 
every child, and a maid to wait upon the nurses ; two tailors, two puukaM 
pullers, and a porter. 1 have visited families that kept as many as six^ or 
seventy servants. Their wages run from four to eleven rupees a 
but they receive no food, and only a few sleep in the house ; boaM and 
lodging are reckoned in the wages. Most of them are married;;; and 
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home daily to eat and sleep ; they also buy their own clothing, except tur- 
bans and girdles, and provide for their own washing. The linen of the 
family is put out to wash, notwithstanding the crowd of servants ; and a 
common rate for this is three rupees for a hundred pieces ; but the quantify 
of linen required is extraordinary, for every thing is worn white, and the 
entire dress is usually changed twice a day. 

Provisions are not dear, but liorsea, carriages, furniture, and clothes 
excessively so ; the three last come from Europe, the horses frequently from 
Australia or Java, though sometimes from Euiope; and 1 have known 
people keep twenty of them. 

In my opinion, all this inordinate expenditure is, in a great measure, the 
fault of the Europeans themselves. They see the rajahs, and great people 
of the country with these swarms of idle attendants, and they will not 
be outdone by them ; by degrees the custom becomes established, and 
now, I believe, it would be difficult to break through it ; I was told 
that it could not 'he otherwise, as long as the Hindoos were divided into 
castes. The Hindoo who cleans the rooms would, on no account, wjit at 
table; the oiiiild’s nurse would scorn to clean the basin that the little one 
is washed in ; yet, nevertheless, even allow'ing for this, the number of 
attendants is needlessly great. Even in China and Singapore I was struck 
by the same circumstance, but here the number is doublo or treble what 
it is there. 

We do not think that residents in Calcutta usually have their 
washing done” at so much for the hundred pieces; but as 
this would be the way in which Mrs. Pfeiffer, on her arrival 
from a seS-voyage, was accommodated, the mistake is a very 
pardonable one. We should say, that of the thousands of 
carriages in Calcutta, very few have been brought from Eu- 
rope, also very little furniture ; we do not think that clothes 
are excessively# dear, and we never heard of any importation 
of horses from Java. AVe presume Burmah is intended. As 
to families in Calcutta keeping from sixty to seventy servants, 
that is, properly domestic servants, not employed in any work 
connected with their master’s profession, we should suspect 
that it is a mistake. The following short extract will surprise 
our Calcutta readers, and show them how little they know of 
the city in which they dwell : — 

The notorious ** Black Hole,” in which, in the year 1756, the Rrijah 
Suraja Dowla, when he took Calcutta, shut ifp and suffocated 150 of the 
most distinguished prisoners, is now turned into a warehouse ; but before 
the entrance stands an obelisk about fifty feet high, on which the names of 
the unfortunate men are inscribed. 

We are really sorry for the occurrence of this passage ; as 
it tends, whether we will or not, to shake our confidence in 
our author’s veracity. Little inaccuracies, of which there are 
multitudes in the book, are very excusable, and frequently very 
arnii^g ’ ^ statement intended to make us believe 

that author saw what she certainly did not see. We 
canu% even believe that it is the result of the tricks upon 
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travellers” which some people love to display their ingenuity 
in perpetrating; for there is not a single building in Calcutta 
with an obelisk fifty feet high before it, which any mischievous 
youth acting as her cicerone might have told her w^as the Black 
Hole. The only explanation that we can give of the matter, 
and it is one on which we fall back very unwillingly, is that Mrs. 
Pfeiffer, all the time she was in India, forgot all about the 
Black Hole ; but that when she was preparing the work for 
the press, it struck her that this was one of the things that 
she ought to have seen, and that she had recourse to some 
book for information as to its present stale, but unfortunately 
referred to some one of an earlier date than 1820. At all 
events no trace of the Black Hole, or of the moniuiiental 
obeliiik, has existed since that date. 

Our author went to visit a native gentleman, wnose pro- 
^ perty, with that of his brother, is estimated at £150,000 
^ sterling.” Unless we mistake the person alluded to here, she 
might have stated his proi)erty at a very muchlngher “ figure” 
than this. Indeed, if native rumour is at all to be depended 
upon as to the havings of the two brothers whom we suppose 
alluded to, one of whom is now dead, she would have been 
much nearer the mark if she liad added an additional cypher: — 

The great man sent for his two sons, handsome boys of four and seven 
years of age, to present to me, and I inquired after his wife and daughters, 
though aware that L was a little out of order in so doing. Our poor sex 
stands so low in the opinion of a Hindu, that even a queption about them 
is half an insult ; he forgave me for it however, us I was a Kuropean, and 
ordered his girls also to be summoned : the youngest was a lovely baby of 
six months old, tolerably wliite and with splendid eyes ; the eldest a rather 
coinmon lookiug little girl of nine, whom her father presented to me as a 
bride, and invited mo to the wedding, which was to take place in six weeks ; 
1 was so surprised, that I said I supposed of course lie meant not wedding 
but betrothal, but Ije aasured me that the child was to be really married and 
given over to her liusband. 

When I asked whether she liked the bridegroom, I was told that they 
were to see each other for the first time on the wedding day ; and he assur- 
ed me further, that among bisk people a father must make all possible baste 
to provide husbands for bis girls, as an unmarried daughter would be the 
disgrace of the father, who would be regarded as wanting in natural affec- 
tion. When he has found a sou-in law whom bo approves, be describes 
to his wife bis qualities, person, property, and so forth, and with his descrip- 
tion she must be content, for neither as bridegroom nor husband does she 
ever see the man to whom her daughter is given. He is never considered 
as belonging to the family of the bride— but the young wife goes over en- 
tirely into the family of her husband. 

Bad as the condition of Hindu females is, this picture 
to us considerably over-coloured. There is no reason whal^irer 
why a Hindu lady should not see her son-in-law either before 
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or after marriage, if she has any desire to do so ; and in point 
of fact all ladies do occasionally see their sons^in-law if they 
live within reach. 

Before I left the house, I went to see an apartment in the lower story, in 
which, once a year, a domestic religious service is performed, called the 
Natsoh This festival— the greatest of the Hindus— falls at the beginning 
of October, and lasts fourteen days, and during that time both rich and 
poor carefully refrain from every kind of work. The merchant closes his 
shops and warehouses, the servant procures himself a deputy to do his work, 
and master and man passtlieir time, if not in praying and fasting, at least 
in doing nothing else. The Babu related to me that during the festival 
his saloon was richly ornamented, and the ten-armed goddess Durga set up 
in the middle of it. She is made of clay or wood, painted in the gaudiest 
colours, and decorated with flowers, ribbons, gold and silver spangles, and 
often real jewels. The saloon, the court-yard, and the outside of the house 
glitter with hundreds of lamps and lights intermixed with vases an(l gar- 
lands of flowers. Many animals are sacrificed, though they are killed not 
in the sight of the goddess, but in some remote corner of the house. Priests 
come to wait upon the divinity, and dancing-girls display their art to the 
sound of loud music ; there aro among these women, 1 was told, Indian 
Elslers and Taglionis who, like them, obtain large sums for their perform- 
ances ; at the time 1 was there, there was a Persian dancer, who never 
came for an evening under 500 rupees, 

During the Natsch, crowds of visitors, amongst whom are many Euro- 
peans, go from temple to temple, and the more distinguished guests are 
entertained with sweetmeats and fruit. 

The supposition, that the term natch^ winch has almost 
been naturalized as an English word, is synonymous with the 
Durga Pttja/\^ ox\Q those amusing little mistakes to which 
we previously lilluded. We are happy to say that not many 
Europeans of respectability now attend the Hatches given on 
occasion of this puja. Would that there were none, who so far 
forget what is due to themselves, their country, and that reli- 
gion to which they owe so much! Our authoress seems to 
have been rather industrious in her enquirj^s into the idolatry 
of the Hindus : — 

Festivals in honour of the four-armed goddess Kally take place several 
times a year, aud there were two while 1 was in Calcutta, llefore every 
but r saw a crowd of little idols, formed of clt<5r, and gaily painted, but repre- 
senting the most horrible figures. The goddess Kally is of the size of life, 
and stretches her tongue as far as possible out of widely opened jaws ; hut 
she is adorned with garlands of flowers* Her temple is a wretched build- 
ing, or rather a dark hole, with a few turrets at the top of it : the statues in 
it are distinguished by most enormous heads and long tongues; their faces 
are painted red, yellow, and sky blue. 

This I saw through the door ; for as I belonged to the feminine gender, 
I was not deemed worthy to enter so great a sanctuary as the temple of 
Kally, but 1 was quite resigned to the prohibition. 

^ latter paragraph is very rich, as a specimen oftheoriz- 
ing upon false data, and is worthy of being placed side by side 
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with the question wherewithal Charles the Second is said to 
have puzzled the philosophers of his day : — " What is the 
reason why a living fish put into a vessel of water does 
not increase its weight, while the same fish, if dead, would 
make it weigh more by the whole amount of its own weight ?” 
— “ What is the reason why a European woman is not 
allowed to enter a Hindu temple, while a European man 
may enter freely ?” This specimen of grifiinish theorising re- 
calls to us an amusing anecdote, which was related to us only 
a few days ago by the lady to whom it occurred. A gentle- 
man newly imported was listening to a conversation between 
her and a durzi, who becoming very earnest, repeatedly 
asliired her with folded hands that she was his father and mo- 
ther. The gentleman asked what it was that he had so eagerly 
said, and on being informed, replied that he supposca that must 
be owing to the Hindu notions of transmigration ! ! Of course 
the hoary-bearded son of our informant was a Mus.sulman ; but 
that was a trifle. 

After the visit to Kali’s temple, Mrs. Pfeiflfer went to the 
Nimtola Ghat, the place in Calcutta where the Hindus burn 
their dead. We presume she is the first European lady that 
ever passed the limits of this enclosure, and we may safely 
predict that her example will not be extensively followed : — 

In this place I saw one dead and one di/inff man, and on six funeral piles 
six corpses, which the high darting flames were rapidly consuming. Birds 
of the stork kind, larger than turkeys, small vlllturo^, and ravens were 
sitting round in great numbers on the neighbotning roofs and trees, and 
eagerly waiting for the half-hiirnt bodies. 1 hastened shuddering from the 
spot, and could for a long time not banish its painful image from my 
memory. 

Such is the whole amount of Mrs. Pfeiffer’s gleanings during 
a residence of fivfl weeks in Calcutta. It is true there is not 
much to be seen or remarked on in our city ; but surely she 
might have found a few more matters of interest. 

Mrs. PfeiflFer’s next movement was through the Sunderbunds, 
and up the Ganges to Benares, on board the Steamer General 
Macleod. Nothing strikes us particularly in her account of 
this voyage, except her strange mistakes as to the names of 

{ daces, Katscherio for Kedgeree, Gulna for Coolneab, Bea- 
eah for Rampore Beaulea, and Gur for Gour. On stopping at 
Rajmahal, our authoress set out in search of the ruins of this once 
famous capital. But she did not succeed, or at least all the 
ruins that she found, “ certainly did not occupy a space of t'fvo 
* English square miles.” From this she seems to conclude that 

I I 
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the existence of Gour, as a city that occupied twenty sqaafc 
miles, is voiy apocryphal. Our Indian readers will not be 
Surprised at her not finding the ruins of Gour at Eajtnahal, 
since their site is a good dozen of miles from that station ! 
She made the discovery, that Monghyr " is considered one of 
‘ the unheal thiest places in all India, and whoever is ordered 
‘ here for a few years, may generally take a final farewell of 
‘ his friends.” This, Ave think, will be nows for our medical 
statisticians. Her description of Benares is very meagre, but 
so far as we are able to judge, not inaccurate. The principal 
event recorded is a visit to the titular raja, who treated her 
with great kindness, got up an extempore natch for her gratifi- 
cation, and mounting her on his own elephant, sent her off^to 
visit his garden. , 

From Bfinares, she proceeded to Allahabad in a “post-dock a 
conveyance whose nature it is not easy to understand, the latter 
word being Pfeifferian for dak ; and the former being English 
for the same ! Here also her romanizing is amusingly at fault, 
converting the native name of the city Prdyag into Brog, 
From Allahabad, she went to Cannipoor, (Cawnpore) and 
thcnco to Agra. The following is her account of the far-famed 
Taj:— 

The last sight 1 went to sco in Agi'a was the admired and world-renown- 
ed T«j-M«hal, a monument erected hy the Sultan Jehan to the memory oi‘ 
his favourite lady, Narr-Mahal : hut the sultan’s own memory has been 
more indebted to it; for every one who sees it naturally asks after the 
name of the monarch whose word of power called such a structure into 
beingr. The names of the architect and builder have unfortunately been 
lost; many have ascribed it to Italian masters ; but when we see so many 
inagnijjcent works of Mahoraedan artists, wo should either deny them all, 
or be willing to acknowledge this. 

On an open terrace of red sandstone twelve feet high, standing in the 
middle of a garden, is reared an octangular mosoue of white marble, 
with high arcades and minarets at the four corners. The principal cupola 
rises to a height of 200 feet, and is surrounded by smaller ones. All round 
the outside of the mosqiio are sentences from the Koran in letters of black 
marble, inlaid. In the principal apartment stjud two sarcophagi, in one 
of wdiich repose the remains of the sultan, and in the other those of his 
favourite, and they, as well as the lower half of the walls, arc of tlie richest 
mosaic, inlaid with semi-precious stones. One of tho most beautiful things 
about it is the trellis-work of marble by which the sarcophagi are surrounded, 
and which is so delicately and exquisitely wrought that it looks like carved 
ivory : it is also enriclied at top and bottom with semi-precious stones, and 
among them one was pointed out to me called Ibo “ gold stone,” and which 
has perfectly the fine colour of that metal : it is very costly, more so than 
lapis-lazuli. 

Two other mosques stand at a short distance from the Taj-MaJiuI, which 
anywhere else would bo much admired, hut they are little noticed in the 
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presence of a structure, of which a traveller sayo, not without reason, that 
** it seems too pure— too holy to bo the work of human hands. Angels,” 
he adds, ** must have brought it from Heaven and a glass case should bo 
thrown over it to preserve it even from every breath of air ; yet this mau- 
soleum has already stood 250 years, but it is as perfect as if it wore just 
finished. Many travellers have asserted that its eflect is peculiarly en- 
chanting by moonlight, and accordingly I paid it a visit when the moon was 
shining gloriously, hut I did not at all agree with them that the effect was 
improved, and almost regretted to have weakened thus my first impression. 
Amidst ancient ruins or Gothic buildings, moonlight exercises a magic 
power, but not so on a monument of polished white marble, for that only 
falls into vague undefined masses like heaps of snow. I cannot but suspect 
that the first traveller who visited it by moonlight, did so in company that 
made everything charming, and that the subsequent ones have only repeat- 
ed after him. 

We quite agree with Mrs. Pfeiffer on this point in msthetics. 
The light that is suitable for fiiir Melrose ” cannot be the 
light in which to see the Taj -Mahal aright- 

Through Futteypore to Delhi was her next stage ; in her 
ignorance, she sadly libels the feir children of the Hindu 
community : — 

The prettiest girlish faces peep modestly out of Iheso curtained bailis ; 
and did not one know that in India an unveiled face is never an innocent 
one, the fact certainly could not bo divined from their looks or behaviour. 
Unhappily there is no country in the world where there are more of this 
class than in India ; and in a great measure on account of an absurd 
and unnatural law the girls of every family are betrothed when they are 
only a few months old ; and should the bridegroom die even immediately 
after, the child is considered as a widow, and cannot /:n any again. The 
estate of widowhood is regarded as a great misfortune, for it is supposed 
that only those women are placed in it who have, in some preceding life, 
deserved such a punishment. Most of the young women so situated become 
dancing-girls, 

Wc yield to none, In our estimate of the evils arising from 
the practice of early marriages ; but it is too much to suppose 
that the children in Delhi sent out to take the air in an even- 
ing are all prostitutes, and that most of the young widows 
throughout India becqme dancing-girls! Upon the whole, 
however, we find more information, and fewer mis-statements 
respecting Delhi, than generally occur in our traveller’s descrip- 
tion of places and things; which is probably due to her 
having been the guest of Dr. Sprenger, who showed her great 
kindness, knew what he had to describe, and could describe it 
in her own language. That in Calcutta she had fallen amongst 
wags willing to play on her griffinism, is evident from the 
strain of many of her remarks ; and not least from the fact 
that she was strongly impressed while hero ^Yith a sense 
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of the danger of proceeding beyond Delhi, on account of 
the country being positively over-run with Thugs ! Al- 
though this impression was dissipated at Delhi, she still 
could not proceed to Simla, on account of the season; and 
therefore took the nearer road to Bombay through Central 
India. Her first main station, after leaving Delhi, was Kotah, 
where she did not find the Besident, Captain Burden, but was 
kindly entertained by the Surgeon, Dr. Roland. Her next 
stage was Indore, where she was hospitably received by the 
Resident, Mr. Hamilton, who treated her with princely hospi- 
tality, and made arrangements for forwarding her to Ajunta. On 
her way to the fortress ofDowlutabad and the temples of Ellora, 
she made a digression to take part in a tiger-hunt. We must 
give the account in her own words: — 

When Captain Gill undorstood that I wished to visit the renowned for- 
tress of Dowlutabad, he told me that no one was admitted to it without an 
order from the commandant of Auruojabad ; but he added, that bo would im- 
mediately send a messenger thither for one, and he could at the same time 
bring me a card of admission for Ellora. There and back the messenger 
would have a distance of 140 miles to go, and all this courtesy was shown 
by Englishmen to me, a German woman, without rank or distinction of 
any kind. 

At four o’clock in the morning the captain favoured me with his company 
at the coH'oe-table, and half an hour afterwards I was sitting in my oaili 
pursuing my journey. 

March 9. — Early in the morning I mounted my horse, to visit the rocky 
temple of Ellora ; but, as it often happens in life, I was reminded of the 
proverbial saying, ‘‘ Man proposes and God disposes," and instead of the 
temple I saw a tig^-hunt. 

1 had scarcely turned my back on the town where I had passed the night, 
when 1 saw advancing towards me from the bongolo several Europeans, 
sitting upon elephants. We stopped on coming up with each other, and 
began a conversation, from which it appeared that the gentlemen were out 
on a tiger-hunt, as they had had information of some being in the neigh- 
bourhood, and they invited me, if such sport did not terrify me too much, 
to join them. I was very glad of the invitation, and Soon found myself in 
company with two of the gentlemen and one native, seated in a box about 
two feet high, which was placed on the back of a very large elephant. 
The native was to load the guns; and they gave me a large knife to de* 
fend myself with in case the tiger should sprir/g up to the edge of the box. 

Thus prepared, we set off for the hills, and after the lapse of some hours, 
thought we had come, probably, pretty close to the tiger's don, when sud- 
denly one of our servants exclaimed, "*BacJe, bach, 'if that is Tiger!" Glaring 
eyes were seen through the bushes, and at the same moment several shots 
were fired. The animal was soon pierced by several bullets, and now dash- 
ed at us full of fury. He made such tremendous springs that I thought be 
must infallibly soon reach our box, and choose himself a victim out of our 
party. This spectacle was terrible enough to me, and my fear was presently 
increased by the sight of a second tiger. I behaved myself, however, so 

* Ffcifferian for Bh^g, Bhitg> 
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Taliantlyi that no odo of the gentlemen suspected what a coward I was. 
Shot followed shot. The elephants defended themselves very cleverly with 
their trunks, and after a hot fight of half an hour’s duration, we remained 
victors, and the dead animals were in triumph robbed of their beautiful 
skins. The gentlemen were so courteous as to offer me one of them, but 
1 declined accepting it, as 1 could not have delayed my journey long 
enough to have it dried and put into a proper state. 

1 got a good deal of praise for my courageous behaviour, and I was told 
tigerhunting was really extremely dangerous where the elephants were not 
very well trained. If they were afraid of the tigers, and ran away, one 
would be very likely to be dashed off by the branches of the trees, or per* 
haps left hanging upon tliem, and then would infallibly become the prey 
of the enraged animal. It was of course too late for my visit to the tem- 
ples this day, so 1 bad to put it off till the following morning. 

In seven weeks from Delhi our traveller reached Bombay, 
where she cultivated an acquaintance with the Pars! doctrines 
and 'ritual, visited Elephanta and Salsette, and saw nil that is to 
be seen in the metropolis of the Western Presidency. She 
then left India, in a small steamer bound for Bussora ; and here 
we must take our leave of her. 

From all that we have said, and especially from the extracts 
we have introduced, our readers will form their own judgment 
as to the merits and demerits of this book. It is certainly a 
curiosity in its way, and is pleasant to read; but for any 
purpose of information or instruction its value is not great, on 
account of the inaccuracies with which it abounds. In fact, 
whatever gratification Mrs. Pfeiffer herself may have received 
in the course of her voyages and travels, we do not think that 
her narrative is particularly valuable. In tfie course of our 
perusal we have frequently put the question Cui bono^ and echo 
in reply, has faintly whispered No. ” 
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Abt. II. — jT/ie Jjzfe of Taou-Kwang, late Emperor of China, 
with Memoirs of the Court of Peking ; including a Sketch of 
the principal events in the History of the Chinese Emjdre during 
the last fifty years. By the late Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, author 
of the " History of China f " China Opened f kc. London, 
1852 . 

Althodgh this volume was probably not put to press till 
after the death of its author, and was not published till after 
the tidings of his death had reached England, yet it does not 
labor under the disadvantages usually incident to posthumous 
publications ; since it was fully prepared for the press, and trans- 
mitted for publication to England, by the author himself. , We 
cannot but regard it as matter of thankfulness, that he had 
completed this work before his summons came ; for although 
the account that It contains, both of the late emperor’s life, and 
of the events of his reign, is but meagre, yet we believe we 
may safely assert that Dr. Gutzlalf has not left any man behind 
him who could give even so complete and so accurate an account 
both of the one and the other. Accustomed as he was for 
BO many years to live on terms of familiar intercourse with 
thousands of Chinese of all ranks and classes — acquainted with 
the language and habits of thought of the people, to an extent 
to which no European ever was before — ^he was able to bring 
the discriminative powers of a shrewd and intelligent mind to 
bear upon the sentiments of the Chinese, respecting the character 
of their sovereign, and the important events that occurred in 
the course of his reign : while the position that he occupied 
during and since the war between Britain and China, and the 
important part that he had to take, as principal interpreter, in 
all the negotiations carried on between the representatives of the 
two nations, gave him better opportunities than any other man 
epjoyed, to trace the tortuous windings of Chinese policy and 
diplomacy, as exhibited in that most important crisis of China’s 
history. As it would have been deeply to be regretted that 
Dr. GutzlalTs knowledge of these things should have died with 
him, so it is a matter of corresponding satisfaction that he lived 
long enough to prepare the work before us for publication. 

We are at issue with Dr. Gutzlaff' respecting the sentiment 
contained in his opening paragraph To be an emperor of 
‘ China is perhaps the highest dignity to which a mortal can 
‘ aspire. Leaving out all that superstition has added to the 
^ exalted rank the monarch holds, there remains still very much 
‘ which would fill minds like those of Alexander and Napoleon,. 
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* even at the acm^ of their glory, with envy. It is not neces- 

* sary to talk about the great emperor as the prince of princes, 

* the vice-gerent of heaven upon earth, the very representative 
‘ of all living beings, to give a sublime idea of his position ; 

* the simple fact of being sovereign over three hundred and 
‘ sixty-five millions of human beings, is enough to raise the 

* autocrat in worldly estimation.” AVhen wc say that we are 
at issue with our author respecting this sentiment, we do not 
mean it merely on the high ground, that there is a dignity to 
which mortals may aspire — and which mortals may attain — 
above that of any earthly sovereignty whatsoever. \Ve speak 
merely of the comparative dignities of earthly thrones; and 
we know of at least one which we would far rather occupy — 
we t{U8t there is no treason involved in thus permitting the 
thought to glance through our mind — than that of China. We 
will not allow Alexander and Napoleon to be the best judges 
on such a question ; and without doubting that thdr sentiments 
would have been akin to those that our author imputes to them, 
we can say for ourselves, and for all right-thinking and sound- 
judging men, that it were far better, and a far higher dignity, 
to be the constitutional ruler of a free, hiippy, and loyal people, 
than to be the nominal sovereign of a third part of the human 
race. And that no emperor of China can be more than the 
nominal sovereign of his vast dominions, the work before us 
seems to us indisputably to evince. We deny not that the 
character of the emperor will exert a considerable influence on 
the condition of a portion of the people, nor that a roan of 
goodness and energy combined might do much good were he 
placed on the throne of China — as indeed where in the wide 
world will a good and energetic man not find or make the 
means of doing much good ? Neither do we deny that such 
an emperor might derive some degree of happiness and satisfac- 
tion from the consciousness of diffusing blessings around him. 
But for all that, we are very certain that the throne of China is 
not the seat on which a wisely ambitious man would seek to sit. 

We have all along known that the power of the emperor 
is scarcely felt in the remote provinces of his dominions ; that 
in fact the Mandarins, as a body, are the supreme rulers; that 
while they are individually responsible, the supercession of 
one only makes room for the appointment of another, so that 
the authority of the body is stul maintained; and that the 
wnperor’s power extends no farther than to the choice of those 
who are to exercise a virtually irresponsible authority. But 
while we have long known this in the general, we do not re<- 
member that the impression that so it is, and that so it must be, 
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was ever so vividly produced on our mind, as it has been by 
the perusal of this plain and straight-forward narrative. The 
author has no theory to maintain — no point of political doctrine 
to establish ; he simply relates events as they occurred, and 
represents the state of things as he saw it daily before his eyes. 
But simple as is the relation, and plain as is the representation, 
it clearly indicates that the mis-government of the country, 
even under a good emperor, is greater even than we had ima- 
gined, and that the emperor has almost nothing in his power, 
either for the prevention of evil, or the aecomplishment of good. 

We leave out of view the tyranny of custom by which the 
occupant of the imperial throne is swayed and shackled ; the 
necessity of his acting according to empiric rules, and the ab- 
solute impossibility of his exercising independent judgment on 
any occasion. True, it may be said that any emperor may break 
through these rules, and refuse to be for ever wrapped in the 
swaddling clothes of tyrannous custom. True, he may do this, 
but can he do this and continue emperor? We suspect that 
this is an impossibility ; and that the first symptom of an em- 
peror’s independence of thought and judgment would be the 
signal for a revolution. At present it seems to us that the em- 

{ )eror of China has but one thing to depend upon for the stabi- 
ity of his throne — that is the mutual jealousy and hatred of 
the nobles and Mandarins. Divide et impera is the maxim, on the 
adherence to which his safety must depend ; but let any emperor 
attempt an innovation which it would be the interest of the 
whole of this body to resist, and his downfal would be sure. 

Meen-ning, who on ascending the throne took the name of Taou- 
Kwangjwas bornin 1781. His succession to the imperialdignity 
resulted from a combination of unlooked-for occurrences. His 
grand-father, Keenlung, in the exercise of that right which al- 
lows the emperor to choose any one of his sdns as his successor, 
had designated several of his sons in succession ; but those de- 
signated had either died, or had forfeited the affection of their 
father. His final choice fell upon Keaking, his fifteenth child, 
the son of a concubine. Eeaking was the father of Meen-ning, 
who also was the son of a concubine, and who had attained the age 
of maturity when Keenlung abdicated the throne. The reign 
of Keaking was distinguished bynothing more than by licentious- 
ness and mis-rule. His court was a scene of endless debauchery, 
the people were fleeced unmercifully in order to furnish to the 
monarch and his dissolute courtiers the means of riot and excess ; 
and various attempts, in which some of his own sons were en- 
gaged, were made upon the tife of the emperor. On one of 
these occasions, Meen-ning (Taou-Kwang) saved his father’s life. 
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and was in consequence nominated his successor. Tims it was 
contrary to all reasonable expectation, that Taou-Kwang became 
emperor ; his father having been chosen only after several of 
his brothers, and he in like manner having been chosen by his 
father in consequence of a single act of intrepidity. 

It was fortunate for Taou-Kwang that his grandfather lived 
so long, and that his tastes were formed in his court, and not 
in that of his own father. In that court he had acquired a taste 
for athletic and manly exercises, which preserved him from 
the debauchery and effeminacy that disgraced the court of Kea- 
king. The following brief account of his character is given 
by our author : — 

Meen-ninpf could not fail to bo occasionally present at the ]>artie3 given 
by Im father, and to behold the abandoned characters of those who consti- 
tuted his bosom friends; and that he, in such a hot hod of vice, should have 
breathed a pure atmosphere, and left this den of all that was vile, unsulliedi 
is matter of admiration, and speaks volumes in favor of his character. He 
avoided, on the other hand, all interference, and never remonstrated, what- 
ever might happen. Nor did he come forward, as the apj)ointed heir of the 
crown, to arrogate those honors which in that character would fall to his 
share. Had he shown the least inclination to exhibit bimself as the future 
ruler of the vast empire, bo would, with many of bis best contemporaries, 
have soon ceased to behold the light of the sun. It was his unassuming 
character that pleased his father moat; for ho gave no rise to suspicion, 
and betrayed no emotion amongst the most trying scenes, when his kindred 
and acquaintances wore hurried to execution ; and he lived without making 
arjy party for himself. When ho had his bow and arrows, his niateh-lock 
and horse, Meen ning was satisfied, and cared very little for the affairs of 
the State, which were beyond his reach. Being totally (fevoid of the talent 
for plotting, none of the grandees ever made him a confidant of their 
plans; and oven slander could not accuse him of having meddled with 
politics. 

Such was Meen-ning, when the death of his father in 1820 
raised him to the throne. If we had reason to believe tliat it 
was purely the lov^ of field-sports, and iiidifFcrence to politics, 
or disgust at hie father’s licentious and tyrannical proceedings, 
that induced him so stedfastly to stand aloof from public affairs, 
we should sympathize, some what more cordially than we actually 
fec^ ourselves able to do, with the eulogium just quoted from the 
work before us. But we confess that we can see but little in 
his character save selfish caution, nothing in his refraining from 
taking part in the plots of the day, but a deeper plot to retain 
the position in the emperor’s favor, which by a fortunate accident, 
he had won. However, even in this view of the matter, we 
must remember that caution and deep plotting are qualities 
more in esteem among the Chinese than amongst us. 

Be this as it may ; it required a man of mature judgment (Taou'* 
Kwang was in his thirty-ninth year) and of cool and cautious pru- 
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or tao0-kavang. 

diC^i' to like Keakiog, under whose bad 

ir^%h.the Stiite bordering upon anar- 
chy rdisoH*^^^^^ obtained the unchecked as- 

cendancy- in: all' Apartments of the Government. His first act, 
after being fairly seated on the throne, was to clear the Augean 
stable of Ms father’sharcm and court. “ The silent, the pensive 

* Taott-KWang” (says our author) “whom every one believed 
< to be unfit for holding such a high station, began tolook'about 
‘ in order to effect the necessary reforms. The Harem had been 
‘ made a place of abomination, and the vilest of woman-kind 

* reigned there supreme. Thither, therefore, the attention of 
‘ Taou-Kwang was first directed; he dismissed the women, al- 
‘ lowing each to return to her parents and relatives: there 

* were few that had not secured large sums by the most nefarious 

* trafiic. Tlie comedians, buffoons, and all that class were 

* also discharged, and the whole establishment was cleared.” * 

* * “ And now Taou-Kwang’s care was directed to the Govern- 
' ment. The cabinet claimed his first care ; and the removal 

* of ministers, partly on account of their age, partly fbr having 
*. been the creatm’es of his father, took place successively. But 

* in these proceedings no violence or injustice was done. It 
‘ had been customary, on the accession of a new emperor, to 

* mulct the richest among them, and having done so, to draw up 

* a register of their crimes, in order to condemn them to the 

* utmost penalty. Now, the changes took place gradually, 
‘ without the slightest vituperation.” 

So far all well. But the work of destruction is proverbially 
easier than that of construction ; and Taou-Kwang was not the 
first monarch who found it easier to remove a bad cabinet than 
to replace it by a good one. At no time have good, unselfish, 
and patriotic men abounded amongst the Chinese nobles ; and 
the dissolute reign of Keaking had well 'nigh rendered the 
breed extinct. The emperor therefore tried the hazardous ex- 
periment of being his own minister ; but the experiment did 
not succeed, or at least but partially. By degrees, therefore, he 
took to his counsels the best men that he could find ; and the 
descriptions which our author gives of these men seem to us to 
be masterly sketches, with an air of reality about them that in- 
dicates that they are drawn from the life, and with no appren- 
tice’s pencil. We cannot give a more favorable specimen of the 
work before us than by extracting one or two of these accounts 
of the counsellors of Taou-Kwang. We begin with Lung, 
whose name is not unknown to Europeans. 

: The people, however, hoped that the famous Lung, once so celebrated 
M X statesman, and now banished from the court, would again be called 
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into power. This did not take plaeeiinmedifttel j ; 

man on account of his boisterous, imnerions znapner. v ^ fae; iras Up 

braided for neglecting such an excellent statesman, 

that he was willing to receive advice, but would not in this oi^eiteaVe t^e 

intermeddler unpunished. Lung remained a month at tile court, anct wal 

then sent in charge of the pleasure grounds of Gehol, 

There are few adventurers who have lived such a chequered life as this 
courtier. He was always happy, always buoyant; no punisbment could 
cast him down entirely, no promotion or good fortune make him proud and 
overbearing. Profuse in his expenditure, always poor and harassed, be 
never took a farthing from the poor; nor did he in any manner encroach 
upon the rights of the people. This gave him great popularity ; and when- 
ever any calamity afflicted the country, it was Lung to whom the people 
looked. He remained for some time at the pleasure-garden ; perceiving bow* 
over very soon that mere merit never proved suffioiont to retain the imperial 
favor, he managed to get a daughter into the Harem ; and having succeeded 
in tlvs, he had a very strong advocate at Court. 

In a short time he was made Governor-General of the province of Chihdo, 
a very high post, as Pekin is situated within its jurisdiction, tie obtained 
quite the ascendancy in tbc cabinet, talked a good deal, and wrote still 
more. Being given to hard drinking, he often appeared in the council-cham- 
ber with a napkin dipped in water round his head, to cool his cranium. He 
then was the soul of the ministry, discussing all the points with great volu- 
bility, giving much good advice, and proving of some avail to Taou-Kwang. 
But the emperor wished to be free from vain interlocutors, and therefore 
availed himself of an opportunity to send this too powerful grandee to Ko lo 
to settle some quarrels there. Thus he was freed from Lung’s presence, and 
began to breathe again. 

The blustering, swaggering, reckless Lung, does not at all har- 
monize with the current ideas respecting a Chinese grandee ; 
and we suspect that he was not a type of a lar^e class. Much 
more in accordance with the general ideas respecting the class 
to which they belonged, are the characters of Keying and 
Hegan, the former being a better than average specimen, and 
the latter perhaps a Jittle worse ; but both possessing the generic 
characteristics, flexibility, sycophancy, and unadulterated selfish- 
ness. Another pair equally displaying the characteristics of the 
order, were Mubchangal and Keshen. But we pass all these 
and others over ; and extract with pleasure the sketch of Elepoo, 
of whom we do not no\f hear for the first time ; and our good 
opinion of whom we are glad to have confirmed by Dr. GutzlafF. 

The very opposite of this great Btatesman was Elepoo, a man oldpr 
than Taou-Kwang, and in early life attached to bis person. Hia 
whole character was that of straight-forwardness, without blandishment; he 
had little talent, but great honesty of purpose : whenever this was wanted, 
be was the man. As he often spoke his mind freely, he gave frequent 
offence, and was repeatedly exiled to the provinces; where however, be held 
high offices. Yet bis master never took off his eye from his faithful servant ; 
and when every one thought that he was forgotten, asummons was all at o&ce 
issued to call him to the capital. There he was again treated with great 
respect, until his unconquerable uprightness brought on another rupture. 
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It is fruly refreshing to meet with such an honest John-Bull- 
like old fellow amongst such a squad. Truly a sturdy, brave, 
heroic man, a truth-loving and faith-keeping man, in the midst 
of a nation of liars and covenant-breakers. With all the 
fearlessness of Lung, and without his boisterousness and 
immorality, a man of the hedge-hog* breed — ^liappier, we 
dare say, in his exile than in his recal — liking better to 
“ hear the lark sing than the mouse chirp,” having a consti- 
tution better attempered to the atmosphere of the country 
than to that of the court. Such a man was worthy of a better 
fate than to be subject to the malice of Keshen and the caprice 
of Taou-Kwang. We set out by stating that our ambition 
docs not point to the occupancy of the Chinese throne as an 
object intensely to be desired ; neither does it lead us to wish 
for a place at its foot. We will not spoil the effect of the de- 
scription of this fine fellow by extracting any more of our 

♦ On the Smm cuique tnbuiio principle, we ought to acknowledge our obligation to 
Mr. Douglas Jervold for the idea that leads to this comparison. As many of our read- 
ers may be ignorant of the peculiar merits of the hedge-hog, it is altogether due to 
Eiepoo, that we should quote the passage at length, in order to vindicate the (daims to 
be regarded as a compliment, of an cpitlict that will not, perhaps, be generally acknow- 
ledged in that quality. 

“ (live me all brisom friends like him,” (say.s Mr. Jcn'old in the person of Mr. Oap- 
stick), for then there’d be no deceit in 'ora : you’d see the worst of ’em at tho begin-- 
niiig. Now look at this hue honest fellow. What pljiin, straiglitforward truths he 
bears about him ! Yon see at once that he is a living pin-eiishion with the pin, s' 
points upwards, and instantly you treat him after his open nature. Yon know he's not 
to he played at hall with r you take in w ith a glance all that his exterior signifie.s, and 
ought to love him forhis frankne8.s. Poor wretch ! 'tis a thou.sand and a thousand 
times the ruin of him. He has, it is true, an outside of thorns— heaven made him 
with them — ^luit a heart of honey. * ♦ ♦ He bears a plain exterior ; he sliews so many 
pricking truths to the world, that the world, in revenge, couples every outside point 
with an interior devil. He is made a martyr for this iniquity— lie hides nothing, l^or 
Velvet I” 

“'Tis a pity,” .said King-.Cu[i, “that all hedge-liogs are not translated after 
your fashion.’’ 

“What a better world ’twould make of it!” answered tliie Cynic. “But no. Sir,, 
no : thafs the sort of thing the world loves and Capstick pointed to a hand- 
some tortoise-shell eat, stretched at her fullest length upon the hearth.” “ What a 
meek, cosy face she has ; a iilaeid, quiet sort of grandmother-look— iniiy all grand- 
mothei'S forgive me ! Then, to see her lap milk ; why, you’d think a drop of blood of 
any sort would poison her. The wTetch I ’twas onl^ last week .she killed and ate one 
of my doves, and afterwards sat wiping her whiskers with her left paw, as comfort- 
ably as any dow ager at a tea party. I nursed her before she had any e} ea to look at 
her benefactor, and she has sat and purred upon my knee, as though she knew all she 
owed me, and was trying to pay the debt with her best singing. And for all this, look 
here— this is what she did only yesterday;” and Capstick shewed three long fine 
scratches on his right hand. * 

“ That’s nothing,” said Mr. King-Cup. “ You know that oats will scratch,” 

“To be sure I do,” replied Capstick ; “ and all the w'orld knows it ; but the world 
don't think the woive of ’em for it, and for this reason ; they can when they like, so 
well bide their claivs. Now poor little Velvet here— poor vermin martyr 1— he can’t 
diai^ise what he has, and so he’s hunted and worried for being, iis I may say, plain- 
snoken ; while piujs is petted, and may sleep all day long at the fire, because she’s so 
glossy, and looks BO innocent ; and all the while, has she not murderous teeth and 
talons ?” — St Giles and St. James. 
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author’s sketches Such a jewel does not require a fuil. We 
shall meet with Elepoo again. 

The first four years of Taou-Kwang’s reign passed over in 
peace and unexampled prosperity ; the emperor had little to do, 
but that little he did well. His ruling passion was the love of 
money ; but that passion was gratified in a decent old-gentle- 
manly fashion. The people ^ye^e indifferently well pleased 
with him, and he had no special fault to find with them. He 
had no qualities fitted to call forth admiration ; but he was 
tolerably just, and no doubt sought the good of his people, and 
Avas willing to secure it, if that could be done Avithout much 
trouble, or any expense. It does not seem” (says our author) 

that the emperor engaged in any particular pursuit ; his mind 
^ needed not to be constantly occupied, and required relaxation 
^ rather than incessant application. The eunuchs were the prin« 

^ cipal men Avho appeared before him, and they receiA^cd his be- 
‘ bests in a fcAv Avords, often very unintelligible.” A good easy 
man, such as you meet with in many an English manor, enjoying 
of a morning his new-laid eggs and his newspaper, and then 
sauntering out Avith a gun on his shoulder and a pointer at his 
heels, not so much from a desire of doing execution amongst 
the partridges, as Avith a view to check a hercditaiy tendency 
to corpulency. 

But these halcyon days, these piping times of peace ” 
could not last al\A"ays. The first interruption Avas from a 
revolt of the Turkomans, whose country had befin added to the 
Chinese empire in the days of Keenlung. These men, goaded 
to madness by the oppression to Avhich they Avere subjected, 
and having their national animosities inflamed by religious 
enthusiasm, were organized and led on by Jehangir, a man of 
dauntless courage^ but little skill in stnitegetic arts. A great 
army was raised and sent against him, and the balance of vic- 
tory vibrated for a considerable time. There was every pro- 
bability that it Avould finally settle in favor of the Turkomans, 
until silver was brought to the aid pf steel. The followers of 
Jehangir, even those that he had considered the most faithful, 
could not resist the soft persuasion of the Sycee. They de- 
serted him one after another, gave up the cities that he had 
taken, and at last one of them betrayed himself into the hands of 
his enemies. The fate of this Oriental Wallace was not 
unlike that of his Caledonian prototype. He was taken to 
Pekin, and there his body was hacked to pieces, Taou-Kwang 
the while looking on, and taking such pleasure as he might in 
the spectacle I The Turkomans Avere now at the mercy of the 
Chinese, and their tender mercies were cruel. Turkistan Avas 
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turned into a desert ; thus Taou-Kwang took what some men 
call a noble revenge ! « 

This rising took place in 1826 and 1827- The effect was 
to drain the treasury of the empire, and thereby to entail 
difficulties upon the emperor, from which he seems never 
afterwards to have been wholly extricated. For one thing 
it led to the virtual sale of all offices. That is to say, 
patriotic gifts were solicited. These were given with the tacit 
understanding that the donors should be recompensed for their 
gifts by official appointments. These they no sooner received, than 
they set themselves to fleece the people for their own re-imburse- 
ment ; and they did not of course keep verv accurate accounts, 
or cease the operation of fleecing when they had realized the 
sum that their offices had cost them. e 

The next disturbance of the "emperor’s peace of mind arose 
from an earthquake which occurred in the province of Honan, 
by which thousands of lives were lost ; and from an inundation of 
the river Yang-tze-keang, which overflowed the whole country 
around Nankin, drowned many persons, and by destroying the 
crops, introduced all the miseries of fiiraine. Taou-Kwang 
seems to have been deeply affected by these calamities, and to 
have really exerted himself to relieve the distress. 

In 1830 fresh disturbances broke out in Turkistan; but the 
emperor, profiting by his former experience, managed to put 
them down by judicious applications of money. But while 
peace was thus established, domestic calamities pressed heavily 
on the emperor. The detail of these we must give in our 
author’s words : — 

The emperor had several children horn to him; amongst others a son 
who had now (18;II) readied his twentieth year. He was the heir-presump 
tive. as many believed ; and proud, perhaps, of his high destiny, he gave 
offence to bis father. A (piarrel ensued, in which it h said the emperor lost 
his temper, and gave personally, with his own hand, chastisement to the 
prince. The young man was infected with the vice of opium smoking, at 
that time very common in the Harem, and died from the consequences of it. 
This occasioned many evil rumours, andTaou-TKwiing was himself accused of 
being the murderer of his child ; though there is certain evidence to prove that 
he was almost inconsolable at his death. >i« * * The shock, however, was 
too great for the emperor : he fell sick of a very serious disorder, his life was 
despaired of, and Viis brother, Hwuy-wang, fi&ed upon as his successor, 
the very prince who at his accession was too young to be entrusted with the 
cares ohhe State. A strong faction was formed at the court in favor of this 
prince, who had a great name for sagacity and moderation ; but the spell was 
soon dissolved by the recovery of the sovereign, who hence conceived a 
great dislike towards the competitor, and re^atedly degraded him. This 
was not, however, the only misfortune thatbefel Taou Kwang; one much 
more deeply felt by him, was the loss of his spouse, in whom all his affections 
Were centred. He had loved and esteemed her while still a prince, and he 
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shared with her all the imperial pomp. This event happened not long after 
the celebration of his fiftieth birth-day, when he was just recovering from his 
malady. ^Je seemed to bestupified by this bereavement, and withdrew for 
some time from public business, and indulged his grief. When he was at 
length roused from his lethargy by the ministers, he was so indignant at their 
intrusion, that he disgraced them all. 

The emperor’s grief at the loss of his son would not be 
received by a judge and jury as in itself affording proof posi- 
tive that he had no hand in his death. But yet we think it is 
exceedingly improbable that he had. Although he might so 
far forget himself as to strike a hasty blow, it would have been 
inconsistent with the whole current of his character, that he 
should have contrived the death of his son. The passage we 
have quoted is somewhat obscure, but we do not suppose it 
is intended to express that the rumours referred to, imputed the 
prince’s death to the chastisement he received at the hand of 
his father ; but rather that the fact of that chastisement inflict*- 
ed so shortly before his death, gave rise to the suspicion that 
the enraged father carried his resentment so far as to compass 
the death of his son by other and less violent means ; and this, 
Ave think, is unlikely to an extreme degree. 

As to the emperor’s concentration of his affection upon his 
Avife, there are several passages in the book which Ave find it 
difficult to reconcile. Take for example the following : To 

® give an example of continence, Taou^Kwang confined himself, 

^ in his intercourse with the sex, to the woman of his choice, 

‘ Avhom he had long before married ; and he rained her to the 

* dignity of empress.” — P. 51. Compare this with the follow- 
ing: — ** Thither (to a country-seat near Pekin) the emperor 
‘ retired, to spend the time with his friends and some concu- 
^ bines ; and there he was seen to glide solitarily through glades 
‘ of trees ; or in company of some women, proceed in a boat 
^ along the miniatifte rivers. He was then lost to all the world; 

* eunuchs guarding carefully the entrance, and all business 
^ being banished from these sacred precincts.”— P. 74. This is 
represented as the life that he habitually led, aiid we confess 
that it does not in our opinion indicate a very strict continence. 
Take another extract. — “ His mind was partly relieved by the re- 
‘ port that two Chinese concubines had borne him two sons, (one, 

* the present emperor, Hien-Fung, born in September, 1831,) to 

* be a support to his declining years.” — P. 102, We confess onr 
inability to reconcile these statements, and strongly suspect that 
th^ are irreconcileable. 

Several years seem to have passed in a sort of disturbed 
peace, or petty warlike operations against sundry rebellious pro- 
vinces ; the armies that the emperor sent against them, were. 
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generally, as it appears, unsuccessful ; and then he had recourse 
to the means that had stood him in so good stead in Turkistan. 
The insurgents were bribed to give up their leaders. These 
were sent to Pekin and cut in pieces, and a famous victory 
was gazetted. This is a singular feature in the Chinese charac- 
ter, The emperor is perpetually issuing proclamations which 
he knows to be utterly false; the people know them to be false ; 
but they profess to believe them. The emperor probably knows 
that they do not believe them, and they probably know that 
he knows that they do not believe them; but the surface is kept 
smooth ; and that is a great matter in China, — and elsewhere ! 

In the midst of these distractions, Taou-Kvvang solaced him- 
self by a second marriage. The object of his choice seems to 
have been a paragon of excellence. Let us give Dr, Gutzlaff ’s 
account of her : — 

Tuou Kwang was still mournirg on account of t^o death of his consort, with 
whom he had enjoyed for twenty six years connubial bliss, when a beautiful 
woman, with tho highest accomplishments, drew upon herself liis choice 
as second empress. She was a Manchoo maiden, who, instead of whiling 
away her time in irivolous pursuits, bad betaken herself to literature, and 
studied statistics. Being acquainted with all tho details of Government, 
she filled her now exalted sphere with much dignity. She knew how 
little judgment her husband possessed, how unable lie was to sway the em- 
pire ; and sbo resolved forthwith to hecomo his proxy without appearing so. 

So theiUt appears that has Ileus can be made to fit the small- 
est feet ; and certain other garments to fit other Chinese female 
limbs 1 We coi{.tinue our quotation: — 

The Chinese look upon the government of women as the worst slavery* 
and would never allow any to assume supreme authority. The lady thero’ 
fore, instead of ostensibly meddling in politics, lived in the innermost recesses 
of the Harem, and directed the whole machinery with consummate skill, 
'.riiero was not a single important measure in contemplation, of which she 
did not previously receive notice. The attachment of her husband to her 
was unbounded, and sho used tbis power for tho ^veal of tho country, to 
guide his steps. The most distinguished statesmen were recommended by 
her to his choice ; and all proceedings was so arranged that they answered 
this end, ^ 

No period during his whole reign shewed* so much vigor and activity. 
The new men she chose, and the measures which she put into operation, 
proved efficient ; and from one end of tho cmjilre to the other her bene- 
ficial yet invisible power was felt. She was for years the guardian angel 
of the empire; the faithful, alTectionate counsellor of the emperor, and 
the mother of the country ; for in Works of benovdlonce she shone conspicu- 
ous. Yet sho never usurped power; never obtruded herself ; never kept 
favorites to promote them to high oiJices Thus she was a powerful aid to 
her august spouse for almost six years, incessantly occupied with the welfa.ro 
of the nation, and never giving any occasion for slander to say that she hold 
the reins of Government. 

. Unfortunately, she had no children, and another woman more beautiful 
than she herself, being put in tho way of her husband, he fell in love, nog- 
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Itioted bia faithful and affectionate wife, and caused her death by bis indif- 
ference. 

A good, likeable, sensible woman this, and well worthy of a 
better fate. With these details before us we can scarcely 
endorse our author’s certificate of Taou-Kwang’s exemplary 
conduct in his domestic relations. He might be much better 
in these respects than many others — ^his own father for exam- 
ple ; but it was one of the first lessons that we learned, — and 
we have never since unlearned it — that “ two blacks do not 
make a white.” But in judging of Taou-Kwang, it is only fair 
to consider the circumstances ot his birth and education. He 
was a Manchoo, brought up in the court of a tyrannical grand- 
father, and afterwards in that of a monstrously licentious 
filthy. He was not a man of much mind or character, and it 
is surprising that he resisted so well as he did the evil influ- 
ences to which he was exposed. These considerations, while 
they must not lead us to approve much of his conduct, may 
well incline us to charity in our judgment of the man. He 
was good for an emperor of China, at the very top of his class ; 
but that class is a low one in the scale of morality and intcUi- 
gence. 

We may safely presume that our readers are in general well 
acquainted with the relations that subsisted between China 
and Great Britain during the existence of the East India Com- 
pany’s monopoly of the China trade, and with the constant 
bickerings that ensued between the agents of* the Company 
on the one hand, and the Hong merchants and authorities of 
Canton on the other. The abolition of that monopoly on the 
granting of the present Charter, and the appointment of a Bri- 
tish noSleman to protect the interests of our commerce, then 
thrown open to public competition, was the beginning of that 
series of events, ^i^ich eventually, in 1840, brought matters 
to a crisis. It was a great grievance to the Chinese authori- 
ties, that Lord Napier, the appointed guardian of British trade, 
insisted on remaining at Canton. They insisted upon hie resi- 
ding at Macao, and visiting Canton only on permissimi granted, 
when he had business to transact. They refused to receive- 
his letters, and directed the Hong merchants to stop the trade. 
The following is a fair specimen of the tone that they adopted. 
It is an official despatch from the governor of Canton to the* 
emperor : — 

The disposition of the English barbarians is ferocious. They trust in 
the strength of their ships, and the effectiveness of their guns ; but tiie 
inner seas having but shallow water, with many banks and rooks, the sud. 
barbarian ships, though they should disohargo their guns, cannot do it- 

L L 
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with full eiFoct. The harbariau eye having placed himself in the central 
flowery land, we nro in the state relatively of host and guest. If he should 
madly think to overleap the bounds, our troops may composedly wait to 
do their work ; and he will bo found powerless. 

These utterances were given forth, as we believe, in perfect 
sinceritj^pind good fiiith. The Chinese were perfectly igno- 
rant of our resources, and of the power of our ships, guns and 
troops. In the very first number of the Calcutta Review^ it is 
humorously, but sadly, shown, that this ignorance was mu- 
tual, and that it was the cause of many sad events. The Eng- 
lish had been accustomed to regard the Chinese witli a degree 
of contempt, quite equal to that with which the Chinese re- 
garded the English ; and the idea that they could make any 
head against a British army, never entered into any sane mind. 
But we are anticipating the order of events. The emperor 
and his advisers did not at this time expect that war would 
ever befal, or that the outside barbarians” would ever dare 
to incur the severe displeasure of the prince of princes. No 
preparations were made for war. The army was sadly disor- 
ganized; the navy was little better than a nullity; the forts 
at the mouths of the rivers were supposed to be amply suffici- 
ent to keep the foreigners at a distance. When, therefore, 
two British frigates passed the Bogiie forts, heedless of the 
fire that was opened upon them, and moved up to the anchorage 
at Canton, the emperor fulminated a tremendous despatch 
against those who had so far forgotten their duty as to 
permit them to pass. lie also suggested that the army and 
navy should be improved; but nothing was really done; and 
Lord Napier’s death, and the settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween the traders and the Hong merchants, put a stop for that 
time to any further proceedings. The trade went on ; opium 
became an indispensable necessary to hundreds of thousands 
of the Chinese people of all ranks ; and notwithstanding the 
prohibition of its importation, was actually imported to so 
great an extent, that the price of it ngt only swallowed up the 
whole price of the tea exported, but besides drained the coun- 
try of silver to a great extent. T^iis alarmed the emperor, 
who put forth all the severity of those penal enactments with 
which the Chinese code abounds, in order to stop the importa- 
tion of the drug. The Commissioner Lin was appointed, as 
the most unrelenting functionary in the whole empire, with 
full powers by every means to repress the evil. The history 
of this anxious time, and especially of the conduct of the Bfj- 
tish Commissioner Elliott, in giving up the whole of the opi- 
um then in the ships off the coast for destruction, musthei 
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fresh in the remembrance of all our readers. It Avas now 
evident, however, even to the emperor, that the English were 
not disposed any longer to submit to his arbitrary measures ; 
and in 1840, when a small British squadron appeared off the 
coast, they did not find the Chinese wholly unpreparyl to re- 
ceive them. ^ 

The whole events of the war are so fully sketched in the 
article to which we haA'e already alluded in the first number 
of the Calcutta Review, that we need not repeat any of the 
details here. As to the efforts that were industriously made, 
in India and in England, to vindicate the war from the charac- 
ter ascribed to it of an “ opium war,” we must say that in our 
estimation they were unsuccessful. It might be called a war 
in defence of free trade, and so it was ; but only in defence of 
free trade in opium. It might be called a war of vengeance 
for the injuries done to British subjects and their property — 
but that property was opium, and these persons were injured 
solely in consequence of their violating the Chinese laws in 
their capacity of opium-tmders. As to the abstract right of 
a nation to interfere with the freedom of trade, we slmll say 
nothing ; but it is a right that is claimed and exercised by 
every nation under heaven that engages in foreign commerce ; 
and by the English no less than the Chinese. Our opinion there- 
fore is that the war on our part was wholly unjustifiable. This 
is a humiliating confession ; but we cannot hp^ it. We be- 
lieve that good has come out of the war, ultimate good to Chi- 
na ; but this is to be ascribed to the all-ruling providence of 
Him, whose sublime attribute it is to be from seeming evil 
still educing good,” — aye, and from real evil too. 

^ We are not sure that the amount of the despair to which our 
victories reduced tjje Chinese has ever been so fully stated as 
it is in the work before us. It is well known that every de- 
feat sustained by the Chinese was reported to Pekin, and 
blazoned forth in official ^zettes, as a glorious victory. But 
our old hedge-hog friend Elepoo had courage to tell the ti*uth; 
and when there was every appearance to indicate that our army 
would advance upon Pekin, he dared to tell the onipeivr so. 
Such was the effect of this intelligence upon the mind of the 
emperor, that he actually “ gave orders that his effects should 
‘ be packed up, that he might fly to some of the interior pro- 
‘ vinces.” This fine fellow had previously been disgraced, be- 
t^qse he had fulfilled an engagement to give up some Eng- 
lisli prisoners ; but his master knew that, despite that hohe^y 
which was in bis eye the greatest fault, he had qualities which 
ipade his services too valuable to be dispensed with ; and it is 
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to him that the termination of the war is doubtless to be'as- 
cribed. He died just after the conclusion of the negotiations, 
— clearly the saviour of his country. 

The British war was the last event of any importance in the 
life of TaoU'Kwang. His old age was not spent in peace. 
Insurrections in various parts of the empire, and the low state 
of his treasury, were constant sources of grief and anxiety. 
Above all he was made to feel that the prestige of invincibi- 
lity had departed from him. Although the gazettes represent- 
ed matters as if the result of the war had been a complete 
victory on the part of the Chinese, yet every man in the em- 
pire knew that this was not the case, although they might not 
know the full extent of the humiliation to which the emperor 
had been subjected, and of the concessions that he had been 
compelled to make. The effect of this knowledge was doubt- 
less a diminution of his authority over his own subjects, and 
an increase of the frequency of insurrections, which even in 
the early part of his reign were of frequent occurrence. To 
the insui^cnts he was obliged to make concessions; and of 
course their demands rose gradually as they discovered their 
own power, till at length many parts of the country were in 
a state bordering upon anarchy. He now made a bold stroke 
for popularity by espousing the cause of the people, as against 
the nobles and Mandarins — a course of policy not unknown 
amongst despc^ic rulers. This course of proceeding gained 
only in a very trifling degree the aflections of the people, with 
whom he never came into immediate contact, while it alienated 
from him those of the nobles with whom he associated — if af- 
fection indeed they had, other than the one master-passion of 
self-interest Amidst those distresses he had but one satisfaction, 
a wretched one truly — but fitted to the c^ibre of his mind. 
“ Whilst the national treasury was empty, Taou-Kwang’s was 
' full. Even during the war, he bad been accumulating large 
‘ sums of money from the confiscated property of unsuccessful 
‘ grandees; who were, without distinction, sentenced to heavy 

* penalties, or who lost their all by a single stroke of the ver- 
‘ milion pencil WithencreasingyearstheavariceofTaou-Kwang 
‘ increased : Hb would not part with a single ounce of sil- 

* v^ which lay_ then in an immense heap, useless to himself 
‘ .^[ others: his heart w'as entirely in his treasure, and be felt 

* wfetched if he could not constantly survey the glittering 
‘ baubles spread before him.” An attack of severe illness in 
1845 gave occasion to a re-production of the same discusrion 
respecting the succession, that had vexed him so much in 1831. 
Qn his recovery, he entered into a compromise with his brother. 
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to the effect that Hwuy-Wanjjj should succeed, but that he 
should adopt the son of Taou-Kwang, and ensure to him the 
next succession. Six long and weary years did the old man 
wear out, — years of distraction and anxiety, relieved only by 
the contemplation of his well-filled coffers. 

At length that death, in whose “ warfare there is no dis- 
charge,” removed him, at once from the anxieties of empire, and 
from the delights of wealth, on the 25th February, 1851. He 
died in the seventieth year of his age, and the thirty-first of 
his reign. 

An eventful reign it was for China, beyond any that had gone 
before, and fraught with results which will only be developed 
in the distant future. The future ! China’s future ! What 
is destined to be its complexion ? It is a solemn question ; 
and the full answer to it is hid in the counsels of Him who 
alone “ knoweth the end from the beginning.” But this we 
may safely say, that things cannot very long remain in their 
present state. Even now Cliina no longer stands quite apart 
from the world ; her people have been, to a small but a real 
extent, constrained to acknowledge the brotherhood of humanity. 
Commerce is exerting its civilizing influence upon them to a 
degree unknown before. The Gospel, which ever makes pro- 
gress, however imperceptibly, has been introduced amongst the 
teeming millions, and it will work upon them a sure ultimate 
effect — that effect which it has ever produced uj^n the nations 
amongst whom it has been diffused in its purity ; the growth 
of the highest order of civilization, the gradual development 
of free political institutions, the diminution of human sufferings, 
and the augmentation of rational enjoyment. 

Whether China is destined to continue an undivided empire, 
is a question beyoufi our power to solve. Certainly it appears, 
that under its present form of Government, it cannot long hang 
together. But whether the Government shall be modified, or 
whether the empire shall be broken up, it is impossible to pre- 
dict. Equally beyond ofir reach it is to answer the question, 
whether, in the event of a disruption, the fragments will conso- 
lidate into independent kingdoms or republics under native rule, 
or whether some of them will become provinces of foreign powers; 
whether some section of the Anglo-Saxon race is destined to rule 
over portions of this mighty empire, and Japhet to dwell in the 
tents of his brethren, or whether they are to dwell together in 
amity and peace, united by the ties of a mutually beneficial 
commerce, a common civilization, and a common faith. That 
the pne or the other of these events will be yet realized, we 
do not hesitate to affirm with confidence; and although a 
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long time may yet have to elapse, and many sad and deplorable 
events may be appointed to occur, we have no doubt as to the 
ultimate issue. 

And now to return to the work before us ; we have freely 
expressed our dissent from our author’s opinions on some points, 
but we have great confidence in the truth of his statements, 
and the general correctness of his views. The volume will 
well repay perusal, and we have much pleasure in cordially 
recommending ;it to our readers, both as the life of a somewhat 
remarkable man, sketched with judgment and discrimination, 
and one casting much light on the condition of a large portion 
of the human family. 

As to the character of Taou-Kwang himself, intellectual and 
moral, we must, as we have already said, judge him as a Tartar 
prince. We have been struck in the course of reading his life 
with the resemblance of his mental character and habitudes to 
those of a late English monarch. “ He would have shone,” 
says Dr. GutzlatF, “ as an honest farmer ; and in any position 
‘ of life where solid qualities, but not a bright understanding, 
* were required.” Economical to a degree bordering upon penuri- 
ousness ; kindly and gentle in Ixis own feelings, and aifable to 
an unusual extent, yet stern to excess in the maintenance of 
the severity of a barbarous penal code. Devotedly attached to 
a religion, not in its genius intolerant, yet personally intolerant 
from a mistake^ notion of what that religion required of him. 
Fond of the quiet of retirement, yet unhappy in his own 
family to whom he was devoted; a lover of peace, yet 
engaged in an endless succession of wars, and in his latter days 
in the most important warfare that ever employed the arms of 
his country — all this might be said indifferently of Taou-Kwang 
or of George the Third. And as the latter [y'ince was a worthy 
man, and not upon the whole a bad king, so was the former 
perhaps as good a man as the religion and morality of China 
cpnld be expected to produce, and as good an emperor as the 
political system and constitution of tlm empire would admit. 
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Art. III. — Savnders's Monthly MagazinCy Nos. V. and VL — 

Article Vedantism ; ovy the Religion of the Vcdanta^^ 

In noticing Mr. Mullens’s Prize Essay on Vedantism, in our 
last number, we refrained from entering into a full discussion on 
the subject, having already frequently alluded to its character 
and dogmas in prior numbers of the Review, But the simultane- 
ous appearance of an essay on Vedantism in Sounders'" Delhi 
Magazine directs our attention to the theme once more ; and we 
embrace this opportunity of contrasting Vedantism with Christi- 
anity, not with respect to their origin, but with respect to 
their quality. We shall not ask whence the rival systems 
severally come, but only what they are. We shall leave the 
question of revelation altogether apart for the present, and 
examine the rivals only in an utilitarian light. Tlie world 
is getting more and more utilitarian every day. Let Utility 
then answer if she prefers Vedantism to Christianity. 

Vedantism declares that God is one, one without a second ; 
absolutely, and by necessity of nature, one. This is also the 
Christian’s faith — yea, it is the very fundamental article of 
his creed. Hear, 0 Israel ! the Lord our God is one God.” 
But the monotheism of the Bible means only to deny the 
existence of other gods. Vedantism goes further, for it also 
denies the distinct existence of all other creatures. God alone 
exists, alone in all the universe, and nothing exists but He. 
Every other apparent thing, that lives, moves, or hath a being, 
is only a part of His eternal and uncreated spirit, and destin- 
ed, when purified from the pollution it has derived from its 
connection with matter, to be absorbed into Him again. 
This is the orthodox Vedantic opinion. Some regard it as 
overwhelmingly grand. An absolute unity — one without a se- 
cond, displaying itself in diverse characters, through the medium 
of illusions, is perhaps a magnificent idea, that overwhelms us 
with a , vengeance ! It is Certainly one well calculated to amuse 
the genius of speculation, of fancy, and of dogmatism. But it 
brings with it no conviction ; for it is too far removed from the 
sphere of reason and common sense. Our own faculties rebel 
against the hypothesis, and reject it as sublimely fantastical. 
The Christian feels that he cannot subscribe to it. His God 
too, he believes, is every where, filling heaven and earth with His 
immensity, ^nd present alike in beings animate and inanimate. 
Yes, He is the beauty of the stars, the 'brightness of the enn, 
the purity of the heavens; from Him the politician derives bis 
sagacity, the philosopher his wisdom, the soldier his coolness 
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and undaunted courage : we all breathe His air. His spirit 
animates us. His power upholds us. His guidance directs us ; 
in short, “ in Him we live and move, and have our being !” But 
this idea of the divine nature is independent of the existence 
of the things and lives thus pervaded by the Deity, and the 
spirit of God is never confounded into sameness with the spirit 
of man. The Christian believes that all life has been created by, 
and is distinct from, God. Nothing approaches him either in na- 
ture or in magnitude, and no virtue can render the spirit of man 
absorbable into that of his Maker. Nay more, he believes that 
not only is the human soul distinct from God, but distinct in 
each individual. As many men, so many souls. The Hindu 
farmer has not a common soul with the czar of Kussia, no, 
nor with the wandering Esquimaux of the Arctic regions.. 

Now, we ask not which of these doctrines is true, but 
we ask which is more useful ; whether it is more for the advan- 
tage of men that they should receive a doctrine which is iu 
accordance with the consciousness and judgment, and common 
sense of all mankind, or that they should strive to persuade 
themselves into a belief that they do in some way believe a 
doctrine which is contradictory of all the dictates of conscious- . 
ness and common sense. 

The God of the Vedanta is again represented as apathetic to 
the concerns of the world — inhabiting, in a state of profound 
abstraction and infinite blessedness, his own eternity. This too 
is a strange idea, and must have originated in the mistaken 
notion, that the conduct of the world would be an employment 
sufficiently irksome to disturb his felicity. It leaves us expos- 
ed to the bufferings of a cruel world, without a single prop to 
support us, deprives us of every hope of assistance, and throws 
us, infirm as we are, altogether on our own imbecile resources. 
It too militates strongly against the Christian’s belief, who 
recognizes the Divine Providence exercising a constant su- 
perintendence over the affairs of life, and continually id- 
terested in the well-being of His ijreaturcs. The God of 
the Bible sleeps not ; and nothing happens in all the universe 
but what He has designed and foreknown. He is represented 
as standing to us in the nearest relations, as our “ father,” by 
whom we are protected every moment of our lives; as our 
“ counsellor,” by whom we are instructed in the duties of our 
station; as our trust and stay in danger, and our solace and 
comfort in afSiction. If God were dndeed “like one asleep,” 
as the Vedanta represeuts Him, and unmindful of our ways and 
doings, there could be no utility of such a being, as far as wu 
are concerned, -arid the necessity of paying him any sort oS 
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adoration or homage would altogether cease ; for he that cares 
not for his creatures, of course cares little whether they exalt 
or neglect him. The necessity of acting well in life would 
necessarily cease also. 

The Christian again clothes his God in a radiant panoply of 
moral attributes, but the Vedanta allows no such perfection to 
Brahma. He is omnipotent and he is eternal, self-existent and 
unchangeable ; in a word, the greatest of beings. But the qua- 
lities that could alone make such a nature attractive to man are 
not allowed to him. He is merely a great being. Not a single 
feature in his character is calculated to win for him the affec- 
tions of the human heart. He does not love, and he docs not 
hate — he is neither merciful nor benevolent, neither jealous nor 
capable of wrath. Even the fundamental point, that God con- 
ceived a desire to create worlds, is hotly contested by subtle 
disputants, on the ground, that it is impracticable for a simple 
being like Brahma to feel any feeling, and that it would be a 
reproach on his immutable nature to suppose that he should 
cherish any desire. He is nirgun^ or devoid of qualities. Chris- 
tianity, on the contrary, speaks explicitly, not only of the love 
and mercy, the goodness and truth of God, but, also, of His 
jealousy and wrath ; and^ almost seems to assert, that to deny 
Him these attributes is to deny, so far as human nature is con- 
cerned, that there is a God at all He is wrathful because of 
His bitter hatred of sin, and He is jealous becaut^ He will not 
relinquish His glory, nor His praise, in favor of graven images ; 
for beside Him there is no other God. 

The notion of God, as inculcated by the Vedanta, is also too 
metaphysical to answer any useful purpose. All classes of men 
alike require religious instruction. The unlettered workman 
stands in as much nqed of it, as the learned sage ; the poorest man 
wants it as urgently as the richest. But all have not the 
same mental powers. The intellects of all are not equally 
strong. Hence the need of a religion, simple in all its principal 
bearings, adapted to evei^ understanding, and competent to 
guide all men to one peaceful haven. And this need the Ve- 
danta does not supply. It is not only beyond the appreciation 
of the vulgar, as it itself very candidly presumes, but, we 
should say, it is unsuited to the apprehension of all. At every 
st<^p the enquirer finds himself lost as in the intricacies of a 
labyrinth, for even its most essential doctrines partake more of 
the character of metaphysical and enigmatical problems to puz- 
zle the wise, than of admitted religious truths for all to accept. 
The very Upanishads themselves bear testimony how some of 
the subtlest philosophers were perplexed in ^iCndeavouring to 
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appreciate tlie religion. As an instance, we need cite only the 
queries of Ushwaputi, in the Ch’handagya Upanishad, to the 
six enquirers after divine knowledge, who came to him for in- 
struction, together with their answers. “Whom dost thou 
worship ?” he asks of each of them individually ; and one an- 
swers that he worships “ heaven,” another “ the sun,” the third 
“ air,” the fourth “ ether,” the fifth “ water,” and the sixth 
“ the earth.” These were the answers, not of ignorant men 
unlearned in the Scriptures, but of sages who were, to quote 
the language of the Upanishad, “ deeply conversant with holy 
writ.” In another place, in the same Upanishad, Narhda, soli' 
citing instruction from Sanutcumar, says of his previous stu- 
dies, “ I have learnt the Rig Ved, the Yajur Ved, the Sam 
‘ Ved, the Atharvan, the fourth, the Itihasa and Puran,” &c. 
• * * “ All these have I studied, yet do I only know the 
‘ text, and have no knowledge of the soul.” Few enquirers ever 
come so prepared to the search after truth ; and if even 
those who do this can err so widely, the fault must be in 
the system, and not in the men. How far the Vedanta 
would have been sufficient to meet the wants of the human 
race, if all men had been philosophers, is not the question ; 
though its success even in that case may well be doubted. 
We must take men as we find theifi, and not as we might 
wish they had been ; and we find them ignorant and 
wretched, popr victims of their passions and prejudices, the 
best sullied with sin, the worst wallowing in iniquity. For 
such a multitude, a religion so obscure Ciin have no charms, 
and people might well prefer, as they have done, rather to bow 
to stocks and stones, and images created by themselves, than 
approach the pale of its mysteries. Christianity is wholly 
free from such obscurity. It is open to the comprehen- 
sion of all, the learned and the unlearned, fhe sage philosopher, 
and the illiterate peasant. The fundamental truths of the 
religion lie within reach of people of the meanest capacities. 
To the lowly in spirit, and the humble in heart, was it origi- 
nally preached, and, thougli more than eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed since its first promulgation, the lowly in spirit and 
the humble in judgment are still its staunchest followers. It 
does hot appeal to philosophy in addressing the ignorantj for 
philosophy mistrusts herself, and has never yet succeeded in 
curing a distracted mind. It appeals to its own pure doctrines, 
and to the heart of the sinner who approaches it. Hence has 
such triumphant success attended its footsteps, hence have men 
of every variety of temper, rank and circumstance acknow- 
ledged Its infiuenoe. 
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Yedantism believes also in the perfection of the human 
spirit. The soul is a spark of the Deity, and can never err. 
“ As a crystal may receive on its surface the reflection of the 
* colours of a flower, itself remaining clear and undergoing no 
‘ change,” even so the soul is unaffected by sin. AU that is 
wrong is its connection with matter, or rather with illusion ; 
and it is this only that renders it liable to rewards and punish- 
ments, to neither of which, as pure spirit, it would otherwise 
have been subject. Christianity, on the contrary, is founded upon 
the fact of the soul’s depravity, and points to all its doctrines, as 
forming together one great scheme to redeem it. The one says, 
“ think on God wholly and exclusively, and you will be re-united 
‘ to Him — the other, — “ kneel and pray, and repent of your 
‘ wickedness, and do what is lawful and right, that you may be 
‘ saved from destruction.” The one, like Satan in the Bible his- 
tory, says, do this and ye shall be gods — the other avers that the 
highest virtue will not cover all the transgressions of our 
sinful nature, and tlut the holiest of men must be indebted to 
tlie mercy of God for final salvation. Of the two, the belief of 
the Christian is surely far better calculated to teach us humility, 
and our immeasurable distance from the Deity. Man, oppressed 
by the weight of his iniquity, can find neither comfort nor 
consolation in the idea of being consubstantial with his Maker. 
It does not satisfy the longings of the soul. It is a vain chi- 
mera of philosophy, and ns pernicious as it is vain ; for it not 
only deludes the understanding, but also cornf^ts the heart; 
unsettling the very foundations of virtue and religion. The 
mortifying fact that we are sinners all, cannot be repeated to 
us too often. 

Again, while Christianity requires us to purify and elevate 
our passions and affections, Yedantism reckons them a reproach, 
and directs us to extirpate them altogether. While the one enjoins 
on us the practice of piety and moral rectitude, the other upholds 
apathy as our only duty on earth. Spiritual and secular occupa- 
tions, the Yedantic system presumes, cannot be pursued together. 
Heaven, or rather absorption, is to be w'on only by eschewing 
the earth, and by completely withdrawing ourselves from it; and 
the beau-ideal of a human character is represented to consist 
in the absence alike of love and antipathy, of joy and sorrow, of 
good and evil desires, or, in one word, in total self-unconsciousness. 
On the plea of seeking the knowledge of God, one may ease himr 
self altogether, ifhe likes, of the yoke of works. You need not love 
your neighbours, nor relieve the poor, you need not admit even 
the claims of your family on your affection and asristance. 
If you endeavour to make yourself profitable to others,: it will 
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be a drawback to your attainment of final beatitude ; for soci- 
al feelings arc all unrealities, the workings of nature within 
the heart are indicative of sheer ignorance ; and while ignorance 
continues, there is no hope of salvation. Virtues have their re- 
wards, but the rewards of virtue are impediments to absorption. 
Be indifferent therefore to the affairs of life, and alive only to 
the misery you are born to — the misery of being connected with 
matter. The object of life is only to get free from the trammels 
of an individuated existence, and all its duties therefore con- 
sist simply in thoughtless abstraction, which alone can secure 
to the soul her freedom. Christianity, on the other hand, con- 
siders perfect indifference a monster in morality, and enjoins 
on all a life of constant Avell-doing. The glory of the great 
God, whom the Christian recognizes, is intimately allied with 
the good of His created millions, and the noblest duty of those 
who look forward to a future world, is stated to consist in the 
endeavour to realize to the whole human species the greatest 
amount of liappiness in this. 

Vedantism again has no moral code to define good from evil 
actions. A general and vague recommendation of virtue it may 
boast of indeed, in common with all other religions ; but in what 
that virtue consists it does not clearly lay dowm. Scattered pas- 
sages in the Vedas are referred to, in order to show that this should 
be done, that not ; but these precepts too often diametrically 
contradict each other, and the declarations of duty are enforced 
by no moral siJasion. He that does not perform what he is 
required to perform, is liable not to any punishment for his dis- 
obedience, but only to a loss of the reward attendant upon com- 
pliance. The Bible throughout, on the other Jiand, is perfect 
as a code of moral precepts, defining clearly and authoritative- 
ly the duties of man to God, to himself, and to his fellow-crea- 
tures. Not content with a vague recommendation of virtue, 
it minutely lays down the details of our obligations, and these 
precepts are not only taught but also exemplified. Christ tells 
us what we ought to do, and at the same time shows us how it 
ia to be done — while his lessons inform us of the duties which 
ought to be practised, his conduct convinces us that they are 
all practicable. And the performance of these obligations is 
enforced both by promises and threats — promises to the obedi- 
ent, and threats to the uncomplying. We are surely not 
hazarding anything outrageously extravagant in maintaining, 
that the superiority of Christian ethics over those of the Ve- 
danta, is in itself a sufficient argument to establish the point> 
that, as a religion adapted to the necessities and instruction^of 
mankind, Christianity is far superior to her rival. 
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Vedantism further attaches too much importance to sha- 
dows, leaving the substance unheeded, to be of much real 
utility. " All rites ordained in the Vedas, ” saysManu, ^^obla- 

* tions to fire, and other sacrifices, pass away ; but that which 
^ passes not away is the syllable Om, the symbol of God ; ’ and, 
with reference to the same term, says the Cutho Upanishad, 
**Man having recourse to this word shall either be absorbed in 

* God, or be revered like Brahma ; ” as if the repetition of a 
single word, whatever may be its supposed sanctity, were suf- 
ficient to purify one from crimes. Mark what counterpart 
Christianity presents to this — When the wicked man turneth 

* away from the wickedness which he hath committed, anddoeth 
^ that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.” 
It is not sufficient to utter the name of God repeatedly 
over and over, and tire our lips — it is not enough even to 
reiterate our prayer, but Ave must bring our contrite hearts 
as a sacrifice to the Lord, and in words — or without words, 
but in unutterable agony, with groanings of the spirit, ask 
for forgiveness. 

So also Vedantism speaks of God always in the highest tone. 
We frequently meet with lofty conceptions of his attributes, 
expressed in striking and beautiful language, in many of the 
commentaries and strictures which treat of the subject. But 
when these glowing descriptions, are analysed, when the per- 
fection and sufficiency allowed to the Deity are attempted to 
be reconciled with the dogmas of the faith, alas ! there is no- 
thing at bottom but words, words, words. ” He is omnipo^ 
tent, but, except in the simple wish which gave birth to maya, 
his omnipotence appears never to have exerted its energy. 
The world he created through the agency of that wish is an 
illusive Avorld, because even he cannot create matter out of 
nothing. He is dmniseient, but totally unencumbered with 
the cares of the world, and absorbed in his own unity ; — a//- 
perfect, but having no positive moral qualities ; — supremely 
happy, but insensible a8«a clod of earth ! How correct and 
consistent, compared with this, is the representation of God in 
the pages of the Bible ! His absolute and supreme authority 
is therein everywhere asserted, and nowhere compromised; His 
infinite knowledge and wisdom are everywhere exalted; His pa- 
ternal solicitude is described in terms the best calculated to make 
it endearing ; and the perfection of His character is vindicated by 
the admission of the noblest qualities in their highest and in- 
conceivable purity. 

The adoration of God, as enjoined by the Vedanta, also, 
seems to us to be nothing more than a recognition of the existence 
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of the Deity, and a meditation upon Him in some such sense, we 
believe, as some grand metaphysical problems are meditated 
upon. He is directed to be sought by profound contempla- 
tion ; but there is no religious or moral worship for Brahma. 
By devotion and virtuous practices, says the Mundaca, the 
Supreme Being is not to be conceived. A dreamy and passive 
meditation is everywhere pointed out as the only way of 
knowing Him. What this sort of worship, in a sound rational 
point of view can be conducive to, we see not. Controversies, 
writings and disputations can never reconcile it to the human 
heart. And hence, in the absence of other beliefs, has the Hin- 
du mind so completely sold itself to a debasing superstition, 
thus virtually recognizing the claims of heroes and other earth- 
ly benefactors to their gratitude, in preference to those of an 
Almighty Creator, who is to be worshipped only by apathe- 
tic abstraction. Christianity, on the contrary, directs us to 
love God with all our heart, with all our soul, with all our 
strength ; and this constitutes the basis of the worship enjoined 
by Christian ethics — a worship simple enough for the most 
illiterate mind, and at the same time satisfying the mightiest 
intellects.* 

This world, again, according to the Vedanta, is all an illu- 
sion — this world, where man is placed to act, hedged with so 
many faculties, is nothing but a show — a picture — a dream, 
not metaphorically, but actually an illusion. This, as a theo- 
logical specnlal.ion, is, to say the least of it, too mystical 
and refined, and followed out to its logical consequences, is 
more calculated to plunge us into scepticism than confirm us 
in religion. It is with reference to just such a hypothesis, that 
M. Cousin so very pertinently observes, that, " A God without a 
‘ world is as false as a world without a God.” Christianity, too, 
speaks of the nothingness of this life, but quite in another 
sense. It points out to an eternal future, compared to which 
this is indeed a fleeting existence, and to be prepared for which 
is the consummation it upholda But Vedantism holds out 
x» individuated future existence to the knower of God. As a 
separate being he lives in this life alone, and this life is an 
illusion I Alas, for humanity ! 

But why is this world an illusion? What are your proofs 
that it is so? asks common sense of theVedantist And what 

* The Brahma Subha maintains that, according to the Vedanta also, God 
siiould be worshipped with OTatitadc, veneration and love. To this we can only an- 
Bwer, in the words of Colonel Vans Kennedy, that ** such expressions as love aua fear 
of God never occur in those sacred books, (the Vedjis,) nor in any Vedanta treatise, 

although the terms themselves are frequently used” to express a ditferexit 
meaning. 
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is his answer? From spirit, says the subtle metaphysician, 
actual matter cannot be educed, and, as nothing else existed 
from eyerlasting but the spiritual first cause, nothing else exists 
at this moment but he. He could not have created the world 
without materials : — the world — the universe is therefore a de- 
lusion ! The Bible, in noble contrast to these little subterfuges, 
maintains that God created the heavens and the earth, sum- 
moned them out of nothing by His Omnipotent mandate, and 
hung them out as witnesses of His power ! 

The idea of immortality, also, as inculcated by the Vedanta, 
even were it reconcileable with reason, is too speculative, super- 
fine, and curious to suit the nature of mankind. Dissolution of 
individual existence, “ with faculties transcendent for enjoyment, 

‘ but not for action,” is the greatest reward held out to man. 
The enfranchised spirit is for ever identified with the ditine 
nature. “ As rivers flowing merge into the sea, losing both 
' name and form, so theknowerof God, freed from name and 
‘ form, merges in Him who is the excellence of all excellencies” — 
as bubbles bursting are lost on the parent stream, so is the spirit 
of man after death resolved in the immensity of God. This as- 
suredly is very unsatisfactory. We agree with Jumudugni, who 
observed, that “ the idea of losing a distinct existence, as a drop 
‘ lost in the ocean, is abhorrent;” for after all, this much coveted 
absorption is but a sort of annihilation. The futurity preached by 
Christ, though not so arrogantly high, is far mor^ attractive. It 
is, in fact, what Frithu, the grandson of Suaymbhuba, is stated 
to have preferred, when he rejected both the sorts of blessedness 
which the Vedanta offers, both absorption into Brahma, and 
pleasure with the minor deities in their paradise. '' I neither 
* want the one nor the other,” said he, “ but give me a place 
‘ where I may hey and learn the glories of God.” — “ O God I 
‘ I desire not absorption,” said also Vilwu-mungulu, the poet ; 

“ I ask for a distinct existence, and to be always near thee, 

‘ my lord and master.” That men endowed with intellects — 
philosophers, poets and sflges — should have preferred any other 
condition, and that through successive ages, is indeed vefy 
strange. The Bible holds out just the sort of felicity which 
Prithu and Vilwu-mungulu had longed for — a felicity sa- 
tisfying the most exalted and enlarged desires of the . 
heart, without mrtaking in nature with the Vedantist’s impious 
aspiratiom “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
' entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
‘ pared for them that love Him.” 

The idea of transmigration, also, which the Vedanta eonsl- 
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ders so well calculated to expiate guilt and wipe away sin, and 
which the Brahma Subba exultingly upholds as offering 
“ a better view of our prospect in future, and one more in 

* accordance with our notions of justice and mercy acting in 

* unison with each other,” than the Christian idea of eternal 
rewards and punishments, judged prejudice apart, must be pro^ 
nounced as exceedingly absurd. It teaches man to belie Vb that 
he is born under the influence of actions performed in a prior 
state of existence. If his circumstances in life are wretched, 
he is required to believe that it is a visitation of sins, com- 
mitted when he was perhaps a Kalmuck Tartar, or a Mohican 
Indian, or may be a bird, or perchance a fish, or perhaps a 
horse. If he prosper, he is rewarded for the virtues he had 
done in like forms and conditions. But he retains no sense of 
his identity with the Kalmuck or the Mohican, nor with the bird, 
fish, orhorse ; and to all real purposes the Kalmuck, or the Mohi- 
can, the bird, fish, or horse is therefore neither rewarded nor 
punished, for they know nothing about the matter. It also 
encourages a spirit of procrastination in matters of religion, to 
which the human heart is all too prone. There can be no urgent 
necessity for making the most of our time, if besides this 
birth there be other opportunities of cultivatingreligion. “ Let 
‘ us enjoy our pleasures while we can,” the sensualist will urge ; 
“let me •be ignorant fora season,” will be the sluggard’s excuse, 
“some other tipie we will make up our defection by our piety.” 
Lastly, its dispensations are unjust. It suggests no solid hope 
of felicity to the good man after death. As a punishment 
for misdeeds done, transmigration holds out to the offender 
another opportunity for repeating them, and as a reward for 
virtuous actions, a repeated trial to the probationer, wherein 
one false step may annul past merit, and remand him to the 
abodes of pain. It cannot but surprise us tW this perpetual 
transition from bliss to pain, from good to evil' — this endless 
round of births under the influence of merit and demerit, this 
long-drawn string of exits and entrahees, whereby the human 
soul is made a dependent agent — dependent on the influence of 
the works of a former birth — that even this has been by some 
professedly preferred to the Bible account of the destiny of 
man, so congenial to his nature as an accountable and moral 
agent, that after death comes the judgment ! 

Then again, the exclysiveness of the Vedanta renders it con- 
stitutionally unfit, as an universal religion. The Vedas are for 
the twice-born classes alone. The lower tribes are all debarred 
from the sacred books; and not only these, but along with them, 
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the whole female sex, or one-half of the human race. And the 
Vedanta cannot receive such to her bosom. Christianity, on 
the contrary, is for all men and women without exception. 

“ Beneath the open sky she spreads the feast ; 

’Tis free to all — ■ — — > — ■ - ” 

But we need not continue the contrast further. We have 
said eilbugh to establish the position that Christianity is in every 
respect better suited to humanize the mind, and better calcu- 
lated to improve it, than the Vedanta; which, though containing 
glimpses of the sublimest truths, and retaining terms and 
ideas expressive of high moral elevation, appears to us to be 
altogether inadequate, as a religion, to meet the wants and ne- 
cessities, the hopes and aspirations, of mankind. If all the 
argujnents we have used be insufficient to shake the strong pre- 
judices of our Neo- Vedantists, we would ask them only to 
examine the practical success of the Gospel, which is traced in 
characters too broad to be unnoticed, or misread, and to an- 
swer what counter-part the Vedanta has to offer to that. Chris- 
tianity has vindicated the rights of nature, upset customs and 
practices which in former ages were a disgrace to the human 
character, mitigated the horrors of war, assuaged the evils of 
slavery, and put a stop to barbarous amusements and public 
licentiousness. Even where existing in its worst form, cor- 
rupted and abused, it has raised the standard of pu^ij/" morals 
far beyond what heathen philosophy, in its higl>est perfection, 
ever did there before. Never, in the days of Pythjagoras, So- 
crates and Plato were the Grecians, — low as they are at this 
moment, — so high as a moral people as now, though Christianity 
amongst them is like a withered trunk — a rotten tree. Never, 
in the days of Brutus, Cato, and Cincinnatus, were the Ro- 
mans, — dark as thdr present corruption is, — more practically 
moral as a nation than now, even though perverted doctrines 
have marred amongst them all the sublimer features of Bible 
religion. All this has Christianity achieved, and all this has 
never been achieved by tlfe Vedanta. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Instructions to Settlement Officers. 

2. Report on the Settlement of Catcnpore. 

3. Parliamentary Papers on the Renewal of the Charter. 

It will be in the memory of most of our readers, that ajtcr the 
land customs and transit duties of Bengal were abolished, 
a long Interval occurred, before a similar boon was conferred 
upon the Presidency of Madras. The principal cause of this 
delay was, the extent of revenue at stake. That is to siiy, tlic 
fact that the land customs at Madras were more numerous, 
more burdensome, and, consequentlj% more destructive of the 
internal commerce of the country, was one of the principal 
circumstances whicli deprived Madras of that relief, wliich 
this very fact proved the Presidency more particularly to 
stand in need of. Another equally important circumstance 
was, doubtless, the position of Madras, as a subordinate Prcsi~ 
dency, the result being one which is scarcely separable from 
the extreme centralization of power which now prevails in the 
Government of India. 

Tardy justice on tliese points has now been awarded to Madras ; 
but similar results, from precisely the same causes, pervade, we 
believe, '^yother branches of the administration ; and our object in 
the following'pages will be, to point out some instances in which 
they affect the settlement of land revenue. We hope to do 
so in no captious sj)irit. If the Presidency which enjoys the 
presence of the head of the Government is the first to benefit 
by the enlightened views of a Governor-General, or of those 
who have access to him, it is only natural that it should be so. 
If more distant provinces are neglected, it is not because any 
unfair pai’tiallty is Intentionally shown, but* because a written 
report is of less interest than a personal discussion, and a per- 
sonal discussion than an actual knowledge of a country and its 
people. ‘ 

But if it can be clearly shown, that while reforms have been 
carried out in the North Western Provinces, those reforms are 
still more emergently called for in the older and more heavily 
assessed possessions of the South; — that while the cultivators of 
the North Western division of the empire have been relieved 
from a portion of their burdens, those of the South still bear 
a greater weight of taxation than was ever yet imposed upon 
the North West; — that while more enlightened principles of 
taxation are applied in the former division^, the latter still 
groans under the weight of a land assessment, inherited from 
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the most oppressive of native governments; — if this is fairly 
and fully shown, we have perfect confidence, that neither the 
amount of revenue at stake, nor the difficulties in which the 
subject is supposed to be involved, will long deprive the indus- 
trious cultivators of some of our most valuable districts, of 
that consideration wdiich is due to those whose industry may 
be almost said, during our early, struggles, to have fought the 
battles which gained us the Carnatic, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of our magnificent empire. 

With a view to this result, we are desirous of placing, in 
juxta-position, the assessment as it now prevails, under the new 
settlement of the North Western Provinces, and in a Ryotwari 
district under the Madras Presidency, giving a slight sketch of 
the (^rigin of the Ryotwari settJeinoiit, as prevailing at Madras, 
and of the revised settlement of the North Western Provinces, 
the principles laid down by the Government for the guidance 
of the settlement officers, and the manner in which those prin- 
ciples have been carried out. If we then take a single district 
under each system, and endeavour to approximate to a coinpari- 
son of the amount of taxation borne by the land, we shall have 
a tolerably correct criterion, by which to ascertain, whether the 
just claims of the people, and the interests of Government, in- 
separable from those of the people, require that some bu^ mea- 
sures as have been adopted in the North West, shoiM^Ate appli- 
ed to the heavily assessed lands of the Madras P;i6Mency. 

In following this course, we believe we shall show, that the 
measures,, which have now given to the North West an im- 
proved system of revenue administration, differ but little from 
those which have been advocated, for a long series of years, by 
the ablest officers of the Madras Presidency, and urged upon 
the Government, with a force of truth and earnestness, which 
nothing but the pressure of financial difficulty could have re- 
sisted ; — that if the same amount of relief should now be extended 
to Madras, as has been conferred upon the North Western Pror 
vinces, the system of Ryotwari settlement would then be fully 
carried out, and amply prove the wisdom and forethought of 
the able and excellent man, who may be considered to have 
been its author, and of the eminent statesman, who was its con- 
stant advocate and unwearied supporter. 

Among the districts of Madras, vire should naturally choose 
our illustration from that of Salem and liaramahl, as it was in 
this district the Ryotwari system was first established, and, 
perhaps, most fully carried out. But there are also (^rtain 
peculiarities in the financial history of the province, as we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter, which render it remarkably 
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suitable to the purpose we have in view^ of illustrating the 
effects of the Ryotwari settlement, when aided by a light or 
impeded by a heavy assessment. We have also in this district, 
the experiment of Ryotwari and Zemindari settlement equally 
under trial, with their several results; and we have the intcrest- 
ing opportunity of comparing the speculations of men of re- 
markable philanthropy arid talent, at a time when Indian reve- 
nue was comparatively little known, with the result of their 
labour, after the lapse of more than half a century. 

Of the settlement of the North Western Provinces, we only 
propose to speak in very general terms, taking, as our guide, the 
printed papers whose titles we have placed at the head of the pre- 
sent article. We shall merely give an abstract of the princi- 
ples laid down for the guidance of the settlement officers and 
then, selecting one of the districts as an example, shall endeavor 
to show the amount of assessment, which was then deemed to 
be excessive and to require modification, the amount of remis- 
sion which was conceded, and the amount of assessment which 
the land now bears. If we then place the result of our enqui- 
ries in these two districts in juxta-position, we shall have esta- 
blished the comparison we desire. A fuller detail of the 
settlement of the North Western Provinces, its progress and 
resultc^would be extremely interesting, but at present does not 
come wfu**n^ the scope of this article. 

The Ryot\^ri system of land settlement, prevalent through- 
out the greater portion of the Madras Presidency, originated 
in the labours of Colonel Head and his assistants, in the dis- 
trict of Salem. 

The district of Salem and Baraniahl was ceded to the Com- 
pany, by the Government of Mysore, in 1792, and with some 
small additions subsequently acquired, now ibrms the Collccto- 
rate of Salem, The admirable letters of oir Thomas Munro 
will have made most of our readers familiar with the country, 
in which his administrative talents were first fully exercised, 
which, through his long and glorious Sareer, held so large a place 
in his affections, and in which his name is still held in the deepest 
veneration. It is a mountainous countrj?', situated partly in the 
Ghats, which form the boundary of the Mysore territory, and 
partly in the fertile plains, which stretch from the mountains to 
the river Cavary. Several chains of hills run southward, nearly to 
the river, and only the south- western portion of the district affords 
any continuous plain. The Sherwaroy hills, and those of 
Shendamungalum, reach to a height of about 5,000 feet, and are 
now found to aflibrd a delicious retreat from the extreme heat of 
the plains, in the months of April and May. 
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The whole district, exclusive of the Balaghat, since added, 
was coiTiputed to contain 6,448 square miles, of which one- 
eighth was classed as hills, the rest as plains, being, properly 
speaking, cultivable table-land at various elevations, or fertile 
valleys situated more immediately among the mountain ranges, 
as well as the flat country bordering on the Cavary, in the tal6ks 
of Salem Proper. At the time of tlie conquest, it was bounded 
on the north by the kingdom of Mysore, from which it had just 
been wrested ; on the west and south-west, by the Cavsiry river, 
separating it from the province of Coimbatore, which was, at 
that period, also a portion of Mysore ; on the east and south- 
east, by the disorderd and ruined territories of the unfortunate 
Nabob of Arcot. The province itself had suffered its full 
shaias of the evils of protracted warfare and despotic misrule; 
but the state in which it was handed over to our care, will be best 
described in a later page, in the words of Munro. As we are 
not attempting a full description of the country, we shall only 
add, that a surface so varied, necessarily implies an equal 
variety of products and modes of culture. In the jungles of the 
hilly districts, amidst their abundant pasture, herds of cattle 
are reared for tlie supply of the enclosed taKiks of the 
south, as well as for export to foreign markets ; sheep are abun- 
dant throughout the district, and the system of pennW them 
on the land, is universally practised; the fields pro^^ii^^almost 
every kind of tropical grain, as well as cottq^irf^gar, and 
indigo; the mountains and higher flats yield wheat; and the 
coffee of the Sherwaroy hills bears a high price in the Eng- 
lish market. When to this we add, that the inhabitants be- 
long to both the manufacturing and agricultural classes, — that 
the looms of the weavers give employment to the females of 
the ryots’ families, on whose wdieels their thread is prepared, — 
that iron and saltpetre are among the products of the soil, — that 
numerous weekly markets, and occasional fairs, give constant op- 
portunities for the free interchange of commodities, — that many 
large towns and holy shrines attract the merchant and the de- 
votee ; — when it is remembered that its principal towns are situ- 
ated on the high road from Bangalore to Trichinopoly, and from 
Madras to Coimbatore, — we think it would he almost impossible 
to select any country in which it would be more interesting to 
trace the effects of a new administration through half a century 
of peaces subsequent to ages of war. 

This portion of our conquests wfis intrusted to the manage- 
ment of Colonel Read, an officer of experience, with three 
younger officers, Munro, Macleod, and Graham, as his assis- 
tants. To appreciate the labours of these officers, it must be 
remembered that, up to tliis time, no accurate system of revenue 
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administration was known at Madras. The assessment levied 
upon the zemindar of the Northern Circars was merely a feudal 
tribute, paid or withheld, as feudal tributes generally are, in 
projmrtion to the influence of the zemindar, or the strength 
of his country. In the management of the Ilaveli lands, or 
those belonging directly to the Government, the native system 
of fanning had been generally adopted^ that is to say, the cul- 
tivators were handed over en masse to be ])illaged by a Go- 
vernor’s dubash or otlier adventurer. Every attempt at reform 
had signally failed, because it was sought to ascertain the state 
of the country from the curnum’s accounts, or the evidence of 
the heads of villages, instead of deducing it from the land. It 
was reserved for Colonel Read to lay the foundation of that 
system, which ensures, at the same time, the just dues of ^the 
Government, and the just rights, not of a new made zemintlar, 
but of an industrious peasantry, and of such landlords as may 
be found to exist, and of those who must spring up by the 
necessary progress of events, in proj^ortion to the amount of 
rent which the Government may see fit to renounce, in order to 
ensure the prosperity of the country. 

Of Colonel Read, it would be injustice to speak in any 
other words than those of his illustrious pupil. In writing to 
his father of his new appointment, Munro says, “ Read is no 
‘ ordinal character : he might, in Mysore, have amassed as much 

* money as ud^hose, and by fair means too ; but he was so far 
^ from taking advantage of his situation for this purpose, that he 
^ even gave up his bazar, and many other perquisites of his 

* military command, and received nothing but his prize money 
' and commission, which, altogether, I believe, amounted to about 
‘ six thousand pounds. Wliatevcr I might have clone, had I 
‘ been left to myself, I could get no pickings under such a 

* master, whose conduct is invariably regelated by private 

* honor, and the public interest. These, and unwearied zeal in 
‘ whatever he undertakes, constitute the great features of his 
^ character. The enthusiasm in tlie juirsuit of national objects, 
^ which seizes others by fits and starts, is in him constant and 
^ uniform. These qualities, joined to an intimate knowledge of 
' the language and manners of the people^ and a happy talent 
' for the investigation of every thing connected with revenue, 
‘ eminently qualify him for the station which he now fills with 

* so much credit to himself and benefit to the public.” To this 
high character must be added the testimony of Colonel Wilkes, 
in whose work on Southern India, we find the following 
note : — 

It is known that the local institutions of Salem and 

* Baramahl do not materially differ, and have been entirely 
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* assimilated by Colonel Read, 'who, in spite of a speculative 

* tendency, which is too often the associate of genius, and the 
‘ acknowledged error of over-assessing the lands, may be con- 
‘ sidcred as the founder of all correct knowledge of the revenue 
^ of the South, and, perhaps, of a more correct and detailed know- 

* ledge than had previously existed in any part of India.” 

If any further testimony were necessary to the indefati- 
gable zeal and pure unaffected philanthropy of this excellent 
man, the whole of the public records, and the traditions of the 
district, afford it in ample abundance ; and there is something 
peculiarly interesting, in comparing, in these local records, the 
speculative views, the imperfect sentences, and even the ini- 
perfect spelling of this pioneer in Indian revenue, with the 
clear and decisive views, the transparent style, and the strong 
practical decision of the pupil then rising into fame, and who 
was destined for so many years to carry out and improve his 
master’s views. If ever a Diographia Indica shall be com- 
piled, — and a more interesting work could scarcely be pro- 
posed, — the name of Alexander Read will hold an honored 
place by the side of a De Havilaiid. Wc should then be able to 
trace the excellent man through the w’^alks of private life, and 
into his well-earned, and, we feel sure, peaceful retirement. At 
present all we know is, that he lived to retire, and in jkis re- 
treat had the satisfaction of looking back with yJ.i,asiire on 
his valuable and valued service, and remember^ to the last, 
oven the native friends who had been associated with him in 
his labours. A codicil of his will directed that the sum of 
£100 should be laid out in the purchase of a gold snuff-box, 
to be presented to one of IiIkS tal»sildars, to whose faithful 
services, the codicil stated tliat he owed much of any success 
he had obtained. « 

Under such a chief, the three officers to whom three several 
divisions of the district were entrusted, laboured with unweari- 
ed zeal, and conquered the greatest difficulties, A body of 
revenue servants had to Be created, instructed and overlooked ; 
and in the scarcity of persons acquainted with the English 
language, even the mechanical duties of a writer or copyist 
devolved upon the superintendents themselves. But, not- 
withstanding these disadvantages, within four years, the whole 
subject of landed tenures had been completely investigated ; the 
rights of every party examined and registered ; every cultivated 
field measured and assessed ; the currrency, the weights and 
measures, even the computation of time, explored ; the customs 
and transit duties, to a certain degree, regulated ; roads con- 
structed ; commerce facilitated ; and a mass of statistical infornlar 
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tion prepared and arranged, which rendered the final settlement 
of the land revenue a matter of pure reasoning, on premises 
more correct than had, perhaps, ever before been submitted to 
the decision of a Government. 

These labours, however, were looked upon by Colonel Read 
as merely pre))aratory to a decision by higher autligrity than his 
own, of the important questions which then occupied the atten- 
tion of Indian statesmen. The collections, in the meanwhile, 
\vere made in each division upon the assessment formed by the 
respective superintendents, and varied in a remarkable degree, ac- 
cording to the estimate formed by those officers of the produce of 
the land, as well as according to their views of the effects of assess^ 
ment on agriculture. To this variation, we wish to call particular 
attention. We shall, however, first extract somewhat largely, 
from a letter of Captain Munro, descriptive of the state of 
the country when ceded to our Government, and of the labours 
of himself, his colleagues, and his chief. It is addressed to 
Captain Allen, and published in his life, vol. 1, page 174. 

To Captain Allen, explanatorjf of the Revenue System 
pursued in Buramahl, Sth June^ 1794. 

You seem to think that I have a great stock of hidden 

* knowledge of revenue, and other matters, which I am unwil- 
‘ ling'l^jDart with ; I have already given you the little I had, 

* and your'l^^^n experience of the ceded countries will supply 

* the rest. I have more than once endeavoured to convince 

* you, that we have no mysteries, that we have made no new 
^ discoveries, and that our only system is plain hard labour. 
^ Whatever success may have hitherto attended the management 
^ of these districts, is to be ascribed to this talent alone ; and it 
‘ must be unremittingly exerted, not so much to make collec- 
‘ tions as to prevent them, by detecting ‘and punishing the 
^ authors of private assessments, which are maue in almost 

* every village in India. We have only to guard the ryots 
‘ from oppression, and they will create the revenue for us. 

^ Captain Read, in order to be enabled to turn his attention to 
^ general arrangements, has divided the ceded countries among 
^ his assistants into three divisions. These are again sub-divided 
^ into tahsildaries, few of which are under ten or above thirty 
^ thousand pagodas. The tahsildars, who have charge of them, are 

* mere receivers of the revenue, for they cannot either raise or 

* lower the rent of a single individual. They are not permitted to 

* give any decision, unless on matters of the most trifling nature, 

* — to refer all disputes respecting property to a Court of Arbi- 

* tration, to order the members of such Courts to assemble, to 
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^ receive the kists from the head farmers of the villages, and 
‘ the accounts from the village accountants, and to transmit 
^ them to the collector of the division, is the whole of their 
^ duty. Every tahsildari is farmed out in villages to the gours, 

' or head farmers, who, having the management of the details of 
‘ cultivation^ may be considered as renters of the country, 

^ though they are, in fact’ (unless in some particular cases), an- 

* swerable only for the amount of their own particular lands, 

‘ for the whole inhabitants are jointly answerable for the reve- 
^ nue of the village, which is seldom less than ten pagodas or 
' more than one thousand. Every man, who pays a single 

rupee to Government, has the rent of his land fixed by the 
^ division collector, for which he has a roll, signed by him, speci- 

* fying the nature and quantity of it, and the periods of pay- 

* merit. As the gour can demand no more than the stipulated 

* rent, he can, of course, gain nothing by the ryots, and as every 
^ man enjoys the profits of his own land, it is for these reasons, 
‘ that the whole are made jointly responsible for any deficiency. 
‘ The gour, in consideration of the troubles of his office, has a 

* small piece of ground rent free. By farming the country in 
‘ such detail, every division contains near twenty-one thousand 

* renters, the greatest part of whom, having been always accus- 

* tomed to be plundered by their gours, in league with a^starmy 
' of revenue officers under the Mysore Government^, v-t^ll (not- 
‘ withstanding constant exhortations to pay no ir/jfe than their 
' fixed rent, and to give no money without receipts,) submit to 
‘ private levies without complaining. It is the most difficult part 

* of the collector’s business, to discover these impositions; but in 
^ the present state of things, it is impossible wholly to prevent 
‘ them. If he is vigilant, he may reduce them, perhaps, to five 
^ per cent. ; if he is remiss, they will soon rise to fifty : nothing 
‘ will effectually pilt an end to them, but a long lease, which 

* for this, and many other reasons, ought to be hastened as much 
‘ as possible. Prom many circumstances which have come to 
^ my knowledge, I am convinced, that the Brahmans of the 
‘ different katcherris in the ceded districts, collect privately 
^ above fifty thousand rupees a year, for favoring certain indi- 
' viduals in the valuation of their lands at their annual settle- 
^ ments ; and this may be estimated as the cause of the loss 
‘ of more than a lakh to the public, because the sum of rents 

* excused, must be more than the sum paid, otherwise no ad- 
^ vantage would arise to the payers from the transaction, and 
' because every ryot must keep a little money in hand to bribe 
' the Brahmans, which ought to have been laid out for the 
^ purpose of cultivation.” 

* * * « # m ^ ^ 
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The gross reveinic ofthe present year, which ends in July, 

^ is five hundred and eleven thousand pagodas. The expenses of* 
collection will, 1 imagine, be about seven and a half per cent., 

^ surveyors one and a luilf, and commissioners five per cent. The 
‘ land rent is about four hundred and sixty thousand, the reraain- 
‘ ing fifty thousand are customs, which are composed of road 
‘ duties, taxes on ploughs, houses, and particular castes. The last 
‘ has been in part abolished, and ought to be wholly so, as well as 
‘ the first, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two articles, 

^ which might affect our own manufactures ; but all duties ought 
‘ long ago to have been taken off‘ cotton. Almost the whole of 
‘ the laud rent arises from grain, of wliich raggy, rice, and bajera 
‘ are grown from the end of June to the end of August ; if later, 
^ they will hardly cover the expense of cultivation, lieckoning 
‘ back to the beginning of May, the earlier tliey are sown, the 

* more abundant the produce; but sowing is uncommon in May, 
^ for rain is hardly in sufficient abundance till the end of June- 
‘ Of these grains, the two first remain six months in the ground. 

^ Dali and the oil-nut arc sown with raggy, and pulled a month 
‘ later. There are several kinds of rice which remain only four 
‘ months in the ground, and are grown at all seasons of the year 
V when there is water; but two crops from them do not yield so 

* inujh as one of other rice. The time of collection is from January 
^ to Jilt in order to give the ryots time to convert their grain 
^ into money ., Cotton and sugar are grown in such small quanti- 

* ties that they cannot be called sources of revenue. The remain- 

* der of the land produce consists chiefly of different kinds of dall, 
^ and the nut and small grain from which oil is made. The ceded 
' countries have very little trade — the jealousy of Tipp6’s go- 
^ vernment prevents much intercourse with Mysore — his posses- 
^ sion of Coimbiitore cuts them oft' from the Malabar coast, to 
^ which they used formerly to send great qu^antitics of cloth, and 
^ the heavy duties check the communication with the Carnatic ; 
S there being no less than sixteen stages where customs are ex- 
^ acted between the Baramahl and Madras. The imports from 
' above the Ghats are cotton from the Nizam’s country, and 
^ beetle-nut and dyeing woods from Tippfi’s dominions. The ex- 
^ ports to the westward are a small quantity of cloth and bajera. 
^ To the eastward, little cloth goes, but that of the Company’s 
‘ investment ; dall and oil-nut are the principal articles sent there ; 
^ they amounted, last year, to about a lakh and a half of pagodas, 
^ and the demand appears to be increasing. The imports from the 

* Carnatic are only salt, and a few trifling European articles. 

* The inhabitants of this country, from the long series of op- 

* pression they have undergone, are, in general, very poor ; 
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' few of the fanners are, I believe, worth a thousand pagodas, 
^ and scarcely one merchant worth a thousand pounds. The 
^ exertions of industry have always been restrained by the 
^ demands of Government keeping pace with tlieir profits, and 

* often outrunning them. The tanks are few, and having been 
^ neglected ever since Ilyder made himself master of Mysore, 
^ are in so ruinous a condition, that it will require a considerable 
‘ sum to save the present produce of the land beneath tliem from 
^ being lost altogether. The ceded countries have, however, 
‘ many natural advantages, and are capable of great improve- 
^ ments. The first step for the attainment of this object, must 
^ be the settlement of the lease at a moderate rent, for all at- 
^ tempts to better their situation wdll be in vain, as long as the 
^ hiyd tax is not only high but arbitrary ; let it be low and 
' fixed, and it will be soon seen that the prosperity of the for- 

* mer will extend to every source of revenue. By the lcas(5 

* every man will become sole master of his own land ; when 

* he pays his rent, there will be no farther claims against him, 
' unless when it may be necessary, which will rarely be the case, 

* to contribute, jointly with the other inhabitants, to make up thcj 

* deficiency in the village. Everyman will have as much ground 

* as he can cultivate ; the waste will be reserved by Government, 

^ to be disposed of as population and cultivation increase^. Tlie 
^ gradual but certain progress of the country in and 

' industry will, in a few years, make ample a'i<e*nds for any 
' little sacrifice of land rent ; we shall have no long arrears of 
^ balances, no calls for remission; the collection of the revenue 
‘ will become easy and regular, and the present shameful system, 
‘ if such it may be called, of a continual struggle between the 
‘ inhabitants to elude, and the collector to enforce, payment, 
^ will be done away. The former, when convinced by the 
^ experience of tw8 or three years, that be has not been deceived, 
‘ as formerly, by false promises, but is, in reality, the proprietor 
‘ of his land, and that all its produce, beyond the rent, is his 
' own, will begin to exertp himself, and, where he now cultivates 

* grain for a bare subsistence, will raise cotton and sugar-cane. 
‘ The road duties must be abolished, to enable these articles 

* to go to market to advantage, and it were to be wished, that 
^ the Nabob could be prevailed on to do the same in his country. 

‘ The weavers should be left at liberty to wmrk when they 
‘ please — and not forced or inveigled into the Company’s service, 

* and when once engaged, never allowed to quit it. The fear of 

* this treatment deters many from coming from Tippii’s country, 
^ who wish to settle here ; no restraint of any kind should be 

* used, if it is wished that manufactures should thrive. The 
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* abolishing of road duties, the giving liberty to weavers to work 
‘ whenever they find it most for their advantage, and the fixing 
‘ the land rent, would soon change the face of the country. The 
‘ people, as they advanced in wealth, would become more expen- 
‘ sive in their modes of life, and their luxuries becoming, in the 
' course of lime, articles of taxation, would amply compensate 
‘ for the loss of road customs. 

“ Ryder’s system of finance was much the same as under all 
‘ other native governments ; he rented the country in large dis- 
‘ tricts to amildars, who were pretty regular in their payments, 

* because the terms were favorable ; but besides collecting the 

* public revenue, they amassed large sums for themselves. Ryder 

* having information of this from the numerous spies he employed, 

* ordered them to the durbar, stripped them of their money „gave 

* them a small present, and sent them to another district, to renew 

* the same operations. Tippii began his reign with changing 
‘ every civil and military arrangement of his father ; and he 
‘ changed his almost every year, and always, on these occasions, 
‘ framed new codes of regulations to send to different provinces; 
‘ his last was much the same as we have now in the ceded coun- 
‘ try ; only that he endeavoured to excite the warfare between the 

* civij. and military powers, after the manner in which it has been 

* so long and so successfully carried on in the northern chiefships. 
‘ The tVio lines were entirely distinct. The military was under 
‘ an oflScer'o.Jled the Suddur, and the civil under another called 

* the Assoph. One of each was stationed at Kistnagherry and 

* Lukledrug. The Baramahl formed one government, and 
‘ Darampur, Pinagre, and Tengcrcottah, with the country below 

* Toppiir, another. Though all killadars were under the Suddur, 

* ho could neither remove nor appoint without orders from Tippii, 
‘ and in the same manner, though the Assoph had the superin- 
‘ tendence of the revenue, his power over the fahsildars, who were 

* at every district, as at present, was eqimlly confined: he could 

* not interfere in the detail of the revenue; every tahsildar settled 
‘ the amount of his own district, and rented the villages separate- 
‘ ly to the gours or head farmers. The tahsildar received a small 

* monthly pay, and was supposed to derive no other advantage 

* from his situation ; he remitted his collections to the Assoph, 
‘ by whom they were forwarded to Seringapatani. The Suddur 

* and the Assoph were directed to hold their katcherries in the 
‘ same hall, in order that all the transactions of the two depart- 

* ments might be public and known to both ; but all these 
‘ checks served only to diminish the revenue; all parties soon 
‘ found that it was wiser to agree and divide the public money 
‘ than to quarrel and send their complaints to the Sultan; the 
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^ Assoph and the Suddur^ with their katcherries^ the tahsildars 
^ and their katcherries, and the land farmer and accountant of 
^ the village, all had their respective shares, which were as 
‘ well ascertained as their pay. The whole amounted, on an 
^ average, throughout the extent of Tipp<i’s dominions, to above 
^ thirty per cent, being in some provinces more, and in some 

* less, according to their distance from the seat of Government. 

‘ Then, as well as now, the farmers were the only renters. The 
^ total collections were nearly the same, and the difference be- 
^ tween the sums carried to accoitnt of the Company, and those 

* which found their way to Tippu’s treasury, is to-be entirely 
‘ ascribed to the difference between the personal character of 

* Captain Read and of Tippu’s Assophs.” 

We have stated above, that at the end of four years, the sta- 
tistics of the district had been completely examined ; the result 
was submitted to the Board of Revenue, in 1796, in the form of 
a statistical table, accompanied by a paper of explanations, 
by Colonel Read, embodying the result of his investigations, 
and replete with curious facts and speculations. From this we 
shall have occasion to quote largely, when we speak of the actual 
assessment of the district. The future system of management, 
however, was still undecided, and the great question of the 
zemindari, ryotwari, or lease settlements, was still to be dis- 
cussed, and we quote the following letter from Colonef Read 
to his assistants, as illustrative of the style and opiftions of the 
writer, as well as of the perplexing questions which then occu- 
pied the care and forethought of those who first sought to re- 
duce to order and system so confused and perplexing a mass. 

To Assistant Collectors, 

Baramdhl and Salem districts. 

Gentlemen, #-1. You had reason, from rnyletterof the 8th 
^ July, to expect the whole detail of the mode of management, 

^ which I therein gave you only a sketch of ; but revenue being 
^ 60 comprehensive, that ijie numerous items of it only occurring, 

^ as one brings another to recollection, the entering each in its 
‘ place has occasioned so many revisals, as with other causes, to 
^ retard my progress much beyond what I expected ; so that 
‘ I am able to furnish you yet, with only a part of it, and being 
‘ now obliged to turn entirely from it to the business of another 
' line, it is very uncertain when I may be able to supply the rest* 

2. The desire to understand the business of my civil depart- 
^ ment, and the vast importance of devising something like % 
' system in revenue, suggested, as soon as I became a collector, 
^ the idea of reducing it to definite and fixed princijples, and had 

* it been in my power to have devoted the whole, instead of a 
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' part of my t|me,tothatpur8uit,I doubt not, that crc this, I should 

* have been able to eflPect it. I feel, however, such advantage from 

* having directed all my enquiries, these five or six years past, to 
‘ the same object, that I reject now hypotheses, the original of 
' our present system, and am able to build upon facts ; the source 

* from which alone regulations ejm be formed to answer the 
‘ various purposes of political economy which are comprised in 
‘ the revenue management of this country. Nevertheless, the 

* first draft of it must have many defects, which can be only 

* remedied as they may be discovered in the caiTyIng them into 

* practice. 

** 3. Whether I, by a superintendence of the whole and daily 

* enquiry, or you, as assistants occupied in carrying on the 

* service, making settlements and afterwards realizing them, can 

* be best judges of revenue regulations, may be made a question. 

* It may be that we have each our advantages ; you, from trans- 
' actions with individuals ; I, from enquiry into modes and effects; 

* and that both have our disadvantages, proceeding from the 
‘ means of information, which, whether from the mouths of the 

* parties themselves, or of corrupt agent8,often are perverted to 

* deceive. Whatever is beyond the power of prevention,cannot, 

* in ri^peot to self, be a matter of solicitude with me. 

“ -A-t all events different men in the same pursuit, and 

* with the rame opportunities, would acquire many points of in- 

* formation^TlSnd form ideas differing from those of their contem- 

* poraries, colleagues, or rivals. On that account,.and no rivalship 

* subsisting among us, I hope, (unless it be, that of who shall do 

* most for the public good), I submit what I have done to your 

* consideration, apd request your sentiments upon every article, 
‘ for the purpose of forming a code fitting in all respects for 
‘ general adoption. 

" 5. This being a final attempt to bring forward a complete 

* knowledge of revenue matters, from that obscurity in which it 

* appears they have always been in these countries, the sense I 

* have of every assistance I receive in so arduous an undertaking, 

* demands in this place an acknowledgement to Mr. Munro, for 
^ his''having favored me with his opinions in regard to the reform 

* limposed, as requested in my letter of the 8 th June. 

*' 6. Frbm whatinow send, you may observe, that it is more 
' Oaleul^tbd for the management of a zagir, than such an exten* 

* rive cbpiitry as the ceded districts, and that the carrying it 

* into priiericiet virith the desired particularity, requires that the 

* ryots shalii aH be able to read, and the village curnums as expert 

* trriteipB and accountants as our own katcherii mfittasuadies. 
The samcj however, may be said of the rnles you have each 
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given out for the interior management of your re^ppeotive divi- 
sions ; for as superintendent, I can inform you,hoW^nadequately 
they have been followed up, and the more your observations 
will apply to these regulations, the better they are adapted to our 
purpose, which, as may be easily shown, is more properly the 
collection of what should bepnwafe than public referme. While 
that is our object, it must bfe kept in view, and it is only to be 
attained by such a mode as that' proposed, which 1 would there- 
fore hold up as the standard of imitation in management. Pur- 
suant of this design, I intend to circulate the cowlenamah, 
generally, over the districts in which the reform may be intro- 
duced, to furnish every curnum with a copy of it, and the direc- 
tions to the village servards^evQvj tahsildar with both, and direc- 
tions now making out for district servants ; and every collector 
with copies ofthewhole,and directions for servants. Thus 

the servants of every class will be furnished with whatever is 
necessary to themselves, and all below them, and the whole 
may, when improved by our several amendments and additions, 
form a code for effective management. While we endeavour to 
establish that, making our own katcherri do what the village 
servants cannot, till fully instructed, we may carry as much of 
it into practice, asthetime on hand or other means may ];ender 
convenient or practicable. ^ 

“ 7. Correspondent with ray original design, you will lind my 

■ grand objects are these, * The securing the revevue its dues} 

' to the industrious their fair advantages, and to all the inhabi- 
' tants eveiy accommodation consistent with good policy.’ If our 
' present system were not defective, there would be no room 

■ for the reform I am desirous of introducing by the regulations. 

8. It was intended to add notes, showing ^e room for each} 

■ several of them, like those providing for joint security, being 
' in my opinion oppiressive, but justified by necessity, to obviate 
' enquiry into the affairs of every defaulter (which is not in the 
' power of collectors) and to secure the collections. All these 
' regulations resulting from my experience, some are, of course, 
' the same as already obtained in all your districts, others, 
' though evidently proper, may require amendments, "and 

■ you may think a few altogether objectionable. Whatever 
' amendments, additions, or abrogations you recommend, 

' I request your utmost endeavour at simplicity, Ibr heretofore 
c our communications have been too diffuse and abstractec^ few 
' others to understand and apply them. 

“ 9. Many things in revenue, naturally branching out flrom 
f^nity in 80 oh anmnner,to make discrimination often dijffiieiilf} 
' and induce digresrion, I have, you may observe, in my 
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* TOurs at pefspicuit j, made every point 1 am anxious the ryots 

* should comprehend, the distinct subject of a paragraph in my 
' cowlenainah, and to ensiire the keeping close to the subject in 

* hand, 1 request you to observe the same rule, furnishing articles 

* entire, whether amendments of thoee, or proposed additions, 

* and if necessary, referring to forms ; for our aim must be, to 

* give every thing hitherto but vaguely and imperfectly conceiv- 
‘ ed, such shape and subsistence, as to be evident to the senses, 

* and, if possible, to minds the most uncultivated. 

" 10. If either of you have drawn up regulations, or will 

* please to draw up such, as you think would answer bettor 
‘ than these, all the purposes desired, — I shall be happy, if you 

* will bring them forward, and cheerfully submit them to the 

* Board’s consideration, that whatever may seem to it the jnost 

* eligible, may be preferred. 

“11. I shall hope, by thus collecting and digesting all our 
‘ knowledge and experience into practical rules, we shall, very 

* shortly, be able to form such a code as may be generally adopt- 
‘ ed. 1 see nothing proceeding from customs, prejudices, or lo- 

* calities, against the same rules obtaining in every district, and 

* till then, it cannot be said that any system is established. 

* You will find that I even propose to extend the same regula* 

* tiops to every village, in such manner, as that the affairs of each 

* may be wholly conducted within itselfj after the settlements 
‘ are concluthid, and all disputes about property, public or private, 

* settled without reference to the collector or his kateberri ; to 
‘ render which practicable, separate and definite objections be- 

* tween the circar and the ryots, and the ryots with one another, 
' appear all that is necessary. This is required to make it prac- 

* ticable for Courts of Judicature to exercise their functions, 

* without interruption to the collections, and with benefit to the 
‘ inhabitants ; ana the preparing the way ioi them, is my anxious 

* endeavour. 

“ 12. This intimation of the main objects proposed by these 

* regulations, though general, being written in haste, will, I hope, 
‘ enable you to follow me in the pursuit of them. 

“ 1 3. Though 1 have thus invited you, severally, to contribute 

* your stock of knowledge and experience in revenue, for the 

* completion of our system, such is my dependence on the 

* propriety 6f the regulations 1 have drawn up, and so firmly 

* am 1 of opinion, that the lease settlements are not only ruinous 

* to the inhabitants, and impracticable for any length of time, 

* where so great a portion of the produce is requned for Go- 
‘ vemment, that I hesitate not as to the expediency of immediate- 

* ly adopting the reform, and desire that yon follow my example. 
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‘ in one district, at least, of your respective divisions, the current 

* y^r. That no time may be lost in making so valuable an 

* experiment, and that I may have every opportunity, myself, of 
' ascertaining all its effects by personal investigations, I have al- 
‘ ready adopted it in the ^alem district, and in tend, if practicable 
‘ by my katcherri, withiil;^^ period for concluding settlements, 

‘ to take two other distri^, one in the centre, and one in the 
‘ northern divyibn, under my ' own immediate management, 

' for the same purposes. As circumstances admit, 1 shall ad- 
‘ dress you, severally, on-’the subject of this district. 

“ 14. As already mentioned, these regulations being caloulat- 
^ ed for what I have styled an effective management, they appear 
' to require abler assistants than we have in the village curnums, 

' and what is intended for the business of the whole year, must 
‘ be* performed in the few months that remain, of those which 
‘ compose the period for settlement ; — but these objections are 

* already answered, the requisition made of you being, to carry 
‘ only as many of them into practice, and to such extent as the 

* time on hand, or other means, may render convenient and prao- 

* ticable. To facilitate the measure, these regulations are trans- 

* lating into Hindustani for circulation, and though the forms 
' will be delayed by reason of my present interruption, 1 hope 

* to furnish you with copies of the forms, both for the village de- 
' tail, and the district abstracts, in a. few days, which last, of the 

* districts in which you may introduce the form, I shall expect 

* with your jummabundies for the current year. 

I am, Sec.” 

This letter was accompanied by a hiikamnamah and cowle- 
namab, eonsisting of rules drawn iip for the guidance of each 
revenue officer in succession, from the head of a district, to the 
head of a village, upon which the opinions of the several super- 
intendents were infited. From Munro it elicited an admirable 
reply. But Colonel Read, still anxious for further information, 
still theorizing and speculating, submitted again, to his superin- . 
tendents, a series of propositions, regarding the state of the dis- 
trict, dictated partly by the demand then so prevalent, for a 
fixed unfluctuating revenue; partly, evidently, by the specula- 
tions of Arthur Young, whose writings were most attractive ID 
a man of Read’s tum ^f mind, on the relative merits of large and 
small farms ; but chiefly by his own earnest desire* to moderate 
the demands of the Government, and to ensure the pto^eidtjr 
of ^ his district. ' 

This second demand elicited, from Munro, a letter so fiiUy sdr : 
aHe* BO admirably descriptive of the state of the country; inid 
so just in the riews, which at that early stf^ of political 

F p 
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he had either discovered or adopted, that nothing but its great 
length prevents our inserting it entire. We believe it has 
never yet been printed ; it lies buried among the voluminous 
records of the ustrict, in the hand-writing of its author, as 
much a monument of the clearness of his views, as of his inde- 
fatigable industry. In this lettet, the principles of Byotwaii 
setUement are fully laid down and admirably illustrated, and, 
with a few concessions in favour of a lease settlement under 
certain modifications, that system is distinctly described, which, 
through the rest of bis public service, Sir Thomas Munro inva- 
riably advocated. 

The principles of the Byotwari system, thus commenced by 
Bead and Munro, wc may say, are simply these, that the land 
assessment should be fixed on each plot of land, being deduced 
from a measurement of the land and an approximate estimate 
of its produce; — that it should be limited to scmiething less 
than the rent of land, so as to leave a portion of the rent m the 
hands of the people ; — that each holder of land, small or great, 
should be entitled to pay his rent direct to the Government, 
and should not be placed at the mercy of any intermediate 
party;' — that in this way the Government should await the 
silent progress of improvement, to give a saleable value to the 
land, end to create a body of large liindholders, who must, 
necessarily, spring up as population increases and cultivation 
extends to the poorer lands ; — that no attempt should be made 
to create such a class, by assigning a portion of the existing 
revenue, or all its prospective increase, to a factitious aristocracy, 
or by attempting to interfere to regulate the size of fanns ; — but 
that where the means of Government admit of a sacrifice of 
revenue, the rise of a class of superior farmers should be hastened 
by the simple means of a reduction of the assessment. 

This admirable letter ends with the following paragraph : — 

1 have now fully stated my sentiments on your different 

* queries, and shall proceed, by combining the results of them with 

* what lhave said in my letter of the 18th of July last, to deli- 
‘ ver my opinion, as to the best mede of forming a permanent 

* settlement of the revenue of this country. The lease founded 
f upon this survey, having been abandoned, cannot, possibly, for 

* many reasons, (para. 10) be re-established. Its duration of 

* only one year in most districts, and two in a few, was of too 
' short * date to admit of any accurate estimate being formed of 

* itaprobable consequences ; — it appeared most likely, however, 

* (para. 11^ that though tlie settlements might tuways have 

* been realized, yet the condition of the inhabitants would have 

* been Uttle bettered without a considerable reduction of them. 
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The great point in making a settlement, is the rate of assess* 
nient; all other regulations connected with it, are of very in- 
ferior importance. It needs no argument to show that the lower 
it is, the better for the farmers. 1 have proposed such an abate- 
ment, as when the cheapness of cultivation and the great return 
from the seed t^rc taken into consideration, will be found to 
leave them in possession of as great advantages as any race 
of husbandmen in the world. It must not, however, from this, 
bo inferred, that land will become saleable on a sudden, for the 
frontier situation of these districts, and other reasons (para. 7) 
must long prevent it from generally attaining any value at all, 
and, perhaps, for ever from attaining that value which it bears 
in Europe. The plan which, it a|)])ears to me, would bo best 
ovjculatcd to secure to the people the fruits of their industry, 
and to Government a permanent revenue, is comprised under 
the following heads, in which references are made to the para- 
graplis in which the particular reasons tor each arc given at 
length : — 

“ ‘ 1. A reduction of 15 per cent, to be made on the lease 
settlement, (para. 6). 

“ * 2. The country to be rented immediately of Govern- 
ment by small farms as at present, every one receiving just as 
much land os he demands, (paras. 8, 15 and 17). ^ 

* 3. Settlements to bo annual, that is to say, every man 
to be permitted to give up or take whatever land he pleases 
every year. (para. 10). 

“ * 4. Every man to have a part, or the whole of his lands in 
lease, who wishes it ; and in order to encourage tho application 
for leases, all lands held under annual tenures, to betaken from 
the occupants and given to such other farmers as may demand 
them in lease, on their paying to Government, as purchase- 
money, one yeai% rent, for any particular field, or one-half 
year’s, for the whole farm. (para. 10). 

** * 5. Villages and districts to be responsible for all indivi- 
dual failures, (para. 14^’ 

The following regulations are from my letter of the 1 8 th 
July last : — 

“ ‘ 6, All lands included in the lease, should remain invari- 
ably at tho rent then fixed after the proposed redimtion of 15 
per cent. 

* 7. All lands not included in the lease, should be rented 
at the average of the village to which they belong. , 

** * 8. Lands included in the lease, being given up and allow- 
ed to lie waste, for any number of years, ^uld, when agidn 
oocupiedi pay the very first year the full rent as before. 
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“ ‘ 9. All castcB, whether natives or aliens, to pay the same 
' rent for the same land. 

“ ‘ 10. No additional rent ever to be demanded for improve- 

* ments — the farmer who, by digging a well or building a tank, 

* converts dry land into garden or rice fields, to pay no more 

* than the original rent of the groiftid. 4 

“ ‘ 11. No reduction of the established rent ever to be al- 

* lowed, except where the cochineal plant, mulberry, &c., are 

* cultivated.’” 

Such was the rise of the Kyotwari system, and in thus alluding 
to its early history, we are aware tliat we may be thought by 
those who are familiar with the Madras records, to have un- 
necessarily entered upon a discussion, exhausted, and long ago 
set at rest ; but we have so constantly heard the question, even 
now, misrepresented, that we have been most desirous to use our 
endeavours to free the principle of Kyotwari settlement from 
a load that sinks it ; and we think that in stating the views of 
its authors, and thus tracing the early progress of the settle- 
ment, and showing its adaptation to the state of the country as 
they found it, we place it in the fairest light. But our chief 
object is, to show that the system, as proposed by its authors, 
contained within itself a pi'inciple of reform, and is free from 
many .of the objections often urged against it. We have heard 
it attacked by some as dbcouraging improvement, because the 
assessment rises with the change of culture ; — by others, because 
the Government, by taking the whole of the rent, constitutes, 
itself an universal landlord, while it is utterly incompetent to 
discharge the duties of one; — by others as being subversive of all 
existing rights, and as reducing all parties to one low standard of 
mere competency. Now we assert that tliis is mixing up two dis- 
tinct questions, that of Kyotwari settlement, and that of over- 
assessment. The over-assessment has arised from the fact, that 
the necessities of the Government have never yet allowed of that 
alleviation of the burdens of the people, which has, from the 
first, been so strenuously advocated <^m Madras, and has now 
been granted to the North Western*Provinces. It has nothing 
to do with the principles of collection. That Government 
never should be the landlord properly so called, that is, that 
Governin^t should never take the whole of the rent, has been 
repeebSil when the above admirable letter was 

written/in every form of remonstrance, up to the present day. 
T^e extreme suWi vision of land does not arise from Kyotwari 
setdement, Wt from liie Hindu law of inheritance, aud from 
thB &ct that wUste lands are still available to every person who 
itsm procure a plough and pair of bullocks, and prefers the 
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situation of a Bmall proprietor to that of a hired labourer ; and 
80 far from destroying proprietary rights, a Ryotwari settle- 
ment discovers, protects, records, and creates them. 

That improvements are, in many instances, taxed, that Go- 
vernment frequently takes the whole landlord’s share, that the 
remissions declared indispcUshble to the prosperity of the coun- 
try have never, HI the last half century, been granted, is most 
undoubted ; and this it is our wish most distinct^ to show. 
But we wish also to show, that this is so far from being a part 
of the revenue system, that only let the remissions be conceded, 
and we have not even to seek the machinery for carrying them 
out. They are, as it were, a, part of the original plan of the 
settlement. 

To return from this digression, wo proceed to sketch, as 
shortly as we can, the subsequent history of the revenue 
settlement of the district. We shall, perhaps, render this most 
clear, by going back a step to 1796, and stating at once that 
the amount of assessment fixed by the superintendents of the 
three divisions has, from that time to this, formed the demand 
upon the land. We have stated above, that while Read pursu- 
ed his investigations, the collections were, in the mean time, 
made according to the assessments of the superintendents ; and 
when we find that Macleod and Munro differed so muot^ in 
opinion, that while Munro was writing the above letter, Mac- 
leod was arguing that a high rental promoted cultivation and 
industry, we shall not be surprised to find how vastly their 
several assessments varied. But besides this, Munro’s own 
assessment varied considerably; and when, after settling the 
talfiks of Trichengode and Senkerrydrtig below tite Ghats, 
he proceeded to that of Darampfiry, he satisfied himself that 
his first settlement was much higher in proportion than the re- 
lative produce of fand would warrant. Graham’s and Read’s 
settlements were still more favorable than that of Munro’s 
Balaghat talfiks. 

Thus when Read came to collect and compare the statistics 
of the tluree divisions, they presented the following enormous 
in^uality. 

The dry lands were estimated to yield in the southern, 
centre and northern divisions, in the proportion of seven, four,' 
and three rupees per acre. The wet lands in the proportion of 
twenty-eight, eighteen and fourteen. 

Southn, Centre, Northn, 

The average assessment per acre was in the same 
divisions on the dr j land ... ... 2 IJ l , i 

On the wet land 4*, »»• ••• 11 . < 
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The individual contributions varied also in the following 
proportions : — 

Contribntion per Head in mpees 4-15-0 3-5-S 2-9-S 

That an assessment so obviously unequal, would, for balf-a- 
centuiy, be considered as a settlernent of the land revenue^ 
Colonel Bead never could, for a moment, have anticipated. 
His report was sent in to Government, not as showing that he 
had settle]^ the revenue, but to enable the Government to do 
so ; and in the strong and earnest hope that a Government, 
which had thus the happiness and prosperity of a fertile pro- 
vinbe actually at its disposal, -would take those measures, by 
which alone those blessings could *116 ensured. 

This report of Colonel Bead’s is one of 'extreme interest. 
The result which he drew from the statistics which ho had 
collected, and from the careful analysis which he instituted, was, 
that in the district upon which he was reporting, “ the company 

* was literally the farmer of the circar lands, or five-sixths of 

* those actually in cultivation ; and if the lands alienated in fee 

* were included, it was the farmer of nineteen-twentieths, which 
^ is, probably, what no Government ever was before.” By this Co- 
lonel Bead distinctly meant that the Government was receiving 
the whole of the landlord’s rent. He showed, that while in the 
ricli^lains of Bengal, the Sovernment received forty-seven 
pagodas per square mile, in Salem they were collecting seventy. 

" The difference between forty-seven and seventy he observed, 
" may appear extraordinar;jr, and the more so when it is consider- 
' ed,thata quarterof the district isbarren mountains and jungles, 

* that its only trade is with the Carnatic ; and that Bengal is a 

* level country, extremely fertile, and the greatest source of 

* wealth and commerce in India. Here Government receives 

* the rent of the land, and there only a tax or part of that 
«rent.” 

Taking this fact then as established, viz., that throughout 
the whole of the district, the Government appeared to be 
taking the whole of the produce, bbyond what was necessary 
for the mere subsistence of the actual cultivator. Colonel Bead 
proceeded to discuss the question, which was then, in the early 
stages of political science, still an obscure one, whether high 
rents protuoted or impeded agriculture. We need not follow 
him tbrb%h this curious discussion. If he did not anticipate 
tho NKscoVerteS of Malthus and Jones, as to the true theory 
irrat, still the result he arrived at was worthy of his talent 
ind philanthropy. He described, in forcible language^ the state 
to which a people must be redact, if Government ckinstithfed 
; iteelf the umversal landlord. “ It is easy,” he said, for the 
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* proprietor or renter of a Tillage, or small district, to supply the 
wants of all his servants, and accommodate them in all respects; 
but it is impossible for a collector to hear all the representa- 

* tions, to inform himself of all the affairs, to guard against all 
' the impositions, and to adjust every thing necessary, concern- 
‘ ing 40,000 or'50,000 tenknts. It cannot be doubted that, un- 

* der the circumstances which occur in ordinary (years), many 

* of them, and their progeny, perish for want of food, and the 
' inference is but too plain, that the effects of such a high rental 
^ would be extreme poverty and desolation. Exclusive of the 
' gradual decline of agriculture and revenue under this mode of 
' arrangement, it seems probable that three-quarters of the rents 
^ of such a multitude of poor could not be .collected without a 

coytribution from those who might pay up their own, which is 
' always extortion, and that the cruelties which the tahsildars, 

‘ to gain credit with their principals, would exercise to collect 
' the last instalments, would drive the inhabitants into other 
‘ districts, while the collector, ignorant of their condition or 
‘ insensible to their distress, might remain inexorable in his 
‘ demands, or, overwhelmed with complaints from every quarter, 

* and desirous of granting relief, he would find the task of 
' informing himself as to individual capacity, totally impracti- 
^ cable, and a reduction of the ||^tal, or the abolition of juich 

* a parsimonous and ruinous system, the only remedy.” 

“ It is hoped,” be emphaticidly adds in another passage, “ that 
^ these will not be thought fancy pictures ; for they are drawn 
‘ from example and experience, and to show the futility of any 

* Government, or its officers, attempting to conduct the affairs of 
‘ the common people, and the necessity of permitting that to be 
‘ done by a middle rank of them, which is to be found in every 

* country, unless among savage nations, where, like ryots under 

* such a management, all are equal, because equality is the offspring 

* of poverty and wretchedness, inequality the effect of wealth and 

* happiness.” 

This ablereasoner their proceeds to draw a contrast to this 
picture, on the supposition of a liberal reduction of the Govern- 
ment demand. He pictures a class of small landlords gradually 
springing up between the Government and the people, a saleable 
value imparted to the land, ahd capital applied to its purchase 
and improvement;— the labourer, with a friend at band, whose 
interest it » to assist him in his difficulties ; — the revenue easily 
collected, and the time of the collector left free for the daf^ 
of administering justice cultivation extending ‘to the poorer : 
lands, and manuffictures encouraged by the enhanced con^brie 
of the agricultural classes. ; 
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Tlie prevailing opinion, " that an high rental promotes agri- 
culture and, of consequence, national wealth,” he next more 
directly di^usses ; and nis object is to show that a high rental in 
the hands of local landlords, and a high rental appropriated by 
the Government, are two very different things. The abandon- 
ment ipf; rent might, he observed, render the cultivation of less 
land nlcessary ; “ but as already shown, it is the part of the far- 
‘ mer,n6t of Government or its officers, to assess the cultivators. 

* If the farmer do it, he may leave them just sufficient to supply 
^ their wants, and, without loss, by making them pay their debts 
‘ when they have the means ; but if the Government do it, it 

* must be satisfied with less, and, however moderate it may be, it 

* never can depend upon their industry and prudence, nor can 

* it expect to receive all their rent, but by an act of oppression 

* and injustice, that of making others pay the balances of the 
‘ defaulters by an extra assessment. The disposition of all des- 

* criptions of men, to get as much as possible for themselves, is siff,- 
‘ ciently prevalent to ensure the farmerstaxing thdr tenxints as highly 
‘ as circumstances will admit. Jn other words, by supplanting the 

* farmers, they involve the necessity of attending to the duties and 

* functions of private persons, which are etpially below their 

* dignity, and beyond their ability, to perform. 

“ It is owing to this sy8teB)|i|hat the Government in this coun- 
‘ try" are not only under the necessity of constructing tanks and 
‘ other buildings, and of keeping them in repair, but of supplying 
‘ the wretched cultivators with the means of purchasing the im- 
‘ plements of labour, and even of subsistence.”* 

After stating that, even under the native government, a 
remission of rent was made in favour of Brahmins and 
Mussulmans, in order to induce fbose to become farmers, 
who could not or would not be cultivators. Colonel Bead adds, 
“ Idiis is a parsimony disgraceful to Government. The iruiul- 
‘ gtgwe should be extended to all descriptions, by such a general 
‘ remission as would make the lands saleable for at least two or three 
‘ yeari purchase.” 

Tlie writer then proceeds to compare the distribution of the 
produce of land between the landlord, the farmer and the 
ia^uprer, as prevailing in England, with the state of things be 
has des<uibed above, and aftet quoting the authority of writers 
on poUtioal eoonpmy in proof, that the profit left to the farmer, 

* The STSleq of making' advance to the ryots, under the name of Tnokaiy, was 
continued tiU within a few years, but was.Uien abandoned, as it wm found,, that it be- 
cw(ne, as may readily be supposed, a mere means in the hands of the tebsildani'w 
postponing a certain amount of collection, which they found it difficult to rc^e. 
ltit<said that the MiaUvC should have been discontiuueih beforethe dverHlwess- 
UMtia which it took its rise was cCrrected. 
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is the principal Bonrce of agricultural improvement, he contir 
nues : — " Many quotations might be made from Stewart, Sontb, 

' Anderson and others, who have written on the subject, to the 

* very same effect. If the opinion of such eminent men be 

* so decidedly for allowing the farmers a liberal share of the 
‘ produce, because they make so much better use of it tlmn the 
‘ landlords, though the greatest part of their income certainly 

* contributes to the increase of productive labour, who can doubt 
' what it would be, on a motion for absorbing both in the share 

* of the sovereign ? And if 800,000 landlords, the estimated 
' number in England and Wales, do so little good compared with 
‘ the farmers in promoting agriculture, what would they expect 
‘ from one ? The difference is not so ^eat between the people, 

* soil^ or the climate in Europe and India, to suppose that the 
‘ same causes would not, in the course of time, produce the same 

* effects in one country as the other. The supineness that is 

* said to prevail among the natives of India, is wholly ascribed 

* to the climate ; but whoever has lived among them, and reflects 
‘ on the examples he may have seen of their activity and courage 

* in the field, and of thespirit of industry he may have observed, 

* where manufactures and trade are encouraged, will more 
' easily suppose it the effect of our system of Government and 
‘ finance, so different in every rei^ect to that of countrieR-.«o 

* much more prosperous and happy.” ‘ ^ 

This valuable and interesting record is concluded in the 
following remarkable words:—'* In the foregoing report, the errors 
' and consequent evils of a parsimonious management have been 
‘ exposed, and the contrasts of one more liberal exemplified. 

' The object is to hold up ^h systems as in a mirror, demonstrst- 
' ing that what brings mostWmediate advantage to Government, 

' gradually produces poverty and desolation : and that what 
‘ brings the least pre^t advantage to it, is productive of plenty 
' and happiness to the community, and proportioifate increase 
‘ of the public revenue.” 

The peculiar aptness of a passage in the Esprit Des Lois, to 
the present subject, wiU excuse, it is hoped, another quotation. 
" If the Government,” (says Montesquieu,) "proportions its for- 
' tune to that of mdividuals, the use or convenience of the latter 
' will soon make its fortune risef* The whole depends upon a cri- 
tical moment. Shall the State begin with impoverishing the sub- 
ject to enrich itself t Or fa^ it letter wait to be enriched by its 
subjects ? Is it more advisable for it to have the former or llie 
lahber advantage? WMoh shalllt choose, to begin or to end 
with opulence f No sovereign, unless one t^t may haye hndll^f 
samo knowle^e of the resources of the cemntry and the stiOM 
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pow«r to commiind them, ever had the same option. The worst 
and best policy being understood, it will be easy to judge of 
what has been done, and the whole detail of revenue being 
laid down, there will be no difficulty found in devising any 
system that may be deemed the most eligible, either with re- 
gard tq>particular interests, or the facility with which it may 
be carded on, under every change of administration. 

Such %ere the views which Colonel Bead submitted to the 
Oovemment. The report from which we quote, is of a date 
prior to that of Munro, and in some of their views. Bead and' 
Munro will be found to difter. They did so, as will be seen, 
by comparing their letters, as to the j^roportion of rent de- 
manded by the Government ; but only in so much that Mun- 
ro thought that the Government took too much — Bead, ,that 
it took all. Both agreed that the Government demand was 
too high. Munro admitted this even in the Baramahl, and 
Bead had before 'him, not Munro’s division only, but Macleod’s. 
Graham coincided fully with Bead. One of the propositions, 
which Bead submitted to his superintendents, was as follows: — 
“ Increase of the public revenue, which is a lakh (of pagodas) 

* more than Tippd’s village rental of 1788-89, when it was high- 

* er than it ever was before, and, probably, is double of what was 

* et^r brought into the public treasury, an increase which must 
‘ be a proportionate reduction of private income, and not only a 

* consequent diminution of the capital formerly employed in 

* agriculture, but equally a loss to trade and manufactures.” 
Upon this proposition, Graham recorded the following com- 
ments : — 

The increase to the public reveu|ue of these districts, has 

* been obtained, in consequence of Government having added 

* thereto, that portion of the produce which is the life of fu- 

* tiffe exertions in husbandry, and as a Compensation for a 

* variety of dtsasters, peculiar to the country, ought, undoubted- 

* ly, to go to the farmer. Upon this view of the subject, 

* although it may be deemed unusual official language, yet 
*.l hesitate not to regret every pagoda which has been thus 

* added to the jnmma, because 1 am sensible of its evil ten- 

* dency, and because 1 have ever been taught to believe, that 
‘ the a^^irs of Government flou^sh in proportion to the pros- 

* peiity of its subjects.” 

But, unfortunately, the subjlct then so warmly discussed, 
was not a high or low assessment, so much as Byotwari or Ze* 
mindari tenures, and in the latter question, the former was 
dmost completely lost. The fatal resolve was at last taken, that 
the Zenundari system should be. extended to Madras, and pe. 
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remptory orders were received from Bengal, that this measure 
should be immediately carried out The remonstrances of lo- 
cal experience, the difficulties of local circumstances, wereDver- 
borne by the sweeping order, that those who were unwilling or 
unable to introduce the new system, should make way for those 
who could and would. 

The district was accordingly parcelled out into zemlndaries 
of varying size ; and schedules were prepared, showing the pre- 
sent and prospective resources of each. Some remission of 
revenue was provided for ; but, unfortunately, exactly in the 
way which, Colonel Bead had shown, was least likely to bo 
advantageous. The permanent assessment was fixed at some- 
thing below the collections of the year Ddrmdty (1807), but 
that; remission was conceded, not to the farmers, but to the new- 
made landlord. The original settlement formed the limit of 
the demand upon each field, asnd the extent of the available 
resources of each zemindari was shown from the original sur- 
vey, under the heads of cultivated, fallow, and cultivable lands. 
The permanent assessment was fixed, with reference to the 
previous Government collections and those capabilities, and 
with this liability, the zemindari or mfittah (as it is there 
called) was offered for sale. It will be easily imagined, that a 
measure so commanded and so carried out, has left a legacjbof 
confusion and difficulty, which half a century of litigation has 
not sufficed to adjust. 

From what has been above stated, it will be seen, that the 
marked difference in the relative estimate of the produce of land 
and of the Government rights, according to the varying views 
of the respective superintendents, continue up to the present 
time to affect their several divisions, and as far as financial 
arrangements afiect the prosperity of a people, should be per- 
ceptible in the prftent state of those divisions. And it u a 
curious fact, that a heavy assessment may yet prove a blessing 
to the people, in a way little foreseen. In the most heavily 
assessed portion, the mfittadars soon broke down, and the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the people, is again, for good or for ill, 
in the hands of the Government. 

First,, in large numbers, and, subsequently, one by one, the 
mfittadam failed, and the distnct is now divided into Byotwun 
and Zemindari estates, the la]^ed mfittahs bejpg managed by 
the coUwtor, under the ord^ of the Boardlof Revenue, on 
the orinnul Byotwari principles ; that is to say, the holdmr of 
the land pays the assessment upon the land he bolds, whateri^. 
may be its extent, directly to the Government. Whether 
the zemindar or under the Government, the original survey 
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asseseinent forms the limit of the demand against the rjfot; but 
there is this difference, that the zemindar is enabled to modify 
the demand ns his supposed interest may require, whereas, 
under the collector, the assessment is rigidly adhered to.* 

The lapse of the mdttahs, has, in many instances, been due 
to oth^ causes than to over-assessment, but generally the most 
highly assessed were the first to fail, and thus the worst estates 
have cofite under Byotwari settlement, while such mfittahs as 
remain, comprise some of the finest' portions of the district. It 
will thus be seen, that the two systems of Byotwari and Zemin- 
dari settlement are now on trial, side by side, but under cir- 
cumstances the most favorable to zemindari. Many lands, 
which have lapsed to the Government, bear an assessment, 
which the zemindar found to be ruinous ; on the other l^and, 
the zemindars hold the more favorably assessed lands ; and what 
is particularly valuable, they arte compelled to adopt a degree 
of liberality natural to their characters, by the fear of 
their tenants' emigrating to the Byotwari lands. 

Under the circumstances above described, it would naturally 
be supposed, that the first measure of Government, on the failure 
of the zemindari system, would be, to order an enquiry into 
the condition of the mfittahs, which lapsed into their hands in 
^ j^^ined and exhausted condition, with the view of ascertaining 
how far the failure of the system, and the defalcation in their 
revenue, were due to the amount of assessment originally im- 
posed, and how far to the introduction of a system repugnant to 
the habits and feelings of the people. That many of the lapses 
were due to over-assessment, and that the assessment required 
to be modified, was proved by the fact, that a very considerable 
portion of the lands found to be under cultivation, when the 
mfittahs lapsed, were held by the ryots on lease from the 
mfittahdar, at a rent below the survey asftessment. Some of 
the proprietors only held out as long as they did, by the wise 
and judicious plan of cultivating more land at a lower reQt. 
That this was not done unnecessarily, was clearly shown by the 
^t, that on the collector being forbidden to allow these leases 
to run for more than a year, and being directed to revert to the 
survey assessment, the cultivation, was immediately and greatly 
centraoted, and, in some instances, the rental, even now, after a 
long series of yemrs, stands below what it was under the zemin- 
dars’ leases. .S'-, 

So obvious a measure, as that above supposed, was not neg- 

^ It IS true that a system of leases (or cowles) has been established^ but these are 
only instalments of the JuU assesment, to which the rent rises in seven years at the 
Wtside. 
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lected, and in 1818, such an enquiry was actually instituted. 
But it will scarcely be credited that, from that time to the pre- 
sent day, the assessment, unrevised except in one small instance, 
remains as it was originally fixed by the three superintendents ; 
and this, notwithstanding the clearest and most convincing 
proof of so vast a difference m the Government demand in the 
different portions of the district,- as rendered it impossible that it 
should be founded on any proportionate variation in the fertility 
of the soil. The subject was forcibly brought to the notice of 
the Board of Revenue, by Mr. Hargrave, the collector, from 
whose reports we extract the following passages : — 

** 7. Accompanying my report to your Board, under date 

* the 14th December,^ 1813, I had the honor to transmit the 

* different sorts of assessment in Salem and Baramahl, and your 

* Board cannot fail tohave observed the difference in favor of the 

* latter; and 1 have now the Measure to forward the scale of as- 

* sessment in Balaghat,*’^ whichin Nunjah is l<lw«|i and in Pfin- 

* jah higher than the Baramahl. 

“ 8. I had a calculation -made in my katchcrri, of the esti- 

* mated value of an acre of land, both Nunjal» and Ptinjah, 

* in the Salem division, and also in the Baramahl and Balaghat^ 

* which I deem it right to forward for your Board’s inspection, 

* and if this calculation be near correct, I can see no rcascmr 
‘ why the tirvah should be so much higher in the Salem 
‘ division than in the two others. I had it therefore in con- 

* templation, to average each of the talfiks in Salem with 

* the Baramahl, and fix the tirvah accordingly ; but as this 

* arrangement would cause so large an immediate reduction of 

* revenue, it has Occurred to me that it would be better to let 

* the reduction be more gradual. 

“ 9- In order to enable your Board to form a more aocu- 
‘ rate judgment of what is mentioned in the preceding para., 
‘ statement No. 3, accompanying this letter, will exhibit to your 

* Board what would be the actual reduction on the settlement 
‘ of Fusly, 1223, if ther tirvah was to be fixed upon an 

* average of the Baramahl and Balaghat, and the respective 

* taldks in the Salem division. If the amount of reduction 

* in the several talfiks were added together, it would show a 
‘ total net reduction of no less than Star Pagodas 11,131-22- 

* 63 on Star Pagodas 49,155:^7-5, the settlement of 1223, at 

* Star Pagodas per cent 22-2^. 

“ lOi Resuming, th^efore, that your Board will not be dis- 

* posed to make so large an immediate sacrifice, I consideredj, 

* The Balaghat taluka were added in 1799 to the Salem diatrict. 
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* that if a reductiou in the tirvah, to the extent of ohe-half 
' of the above eum. Star Pagodas 11,131-22*63, was conceded, 
' it vrould greatly encourage the inhabitants; but as the reduction 
' or otherwise is different in every taltik, — in statement nnm- 
' her (3) before referred to, I have shown what, I propose, shall 
' be the average tirvah in the* Ainani estates in the Salem 
‘ division, and if your Board approve of the same and confirm 

* it by your authority, I shall introduce the new rates in the 
' approaching Reason for cultivation, for Eusly 1225, when of 
‘ course some notion can be formed of the effect of the 

concession. 1 therefore take the liberty to express a hope, 
‘ that your Board’s answer to this letter may reach me by the 

* 20th of next month.” 

In answer to this, the Board called for a more minute invjesti- 

f ation and a more detailed report, which led to the enquiry we 
ave just allude(|to; and a remisiiion of assessment, to the extent 
of Rupees 1^,434, was actually made by Mr. Hargrave. 

Unhappily, however, this measure was marred by the usual 
impediment to all improvements in India, — the villany and rasca- 
lity of the nalive servants of Government Suspicions of fraud 
arose, and enquiry showed that they were well-founded ; and, 
unfortunately, the collector who succeeded Mr. Hargrave com- 
VE«aced with the impression that any reductions were unneces- 
sary; and aU that had been done was cancelled, with one trifling 
exception, in which Me Hargrave’s remissions held good. This 
unfortunate step has never been retrieved. In the very next 
year, Mr. Cockburn be^ed to retract his opinion, and to recom- 
mend a general reduction of 18 per cent. Adopting the views 
of Munro, he observed, that '' the stability of a Ryotwari settle- 
< ment arises from the lands bieing so easily assessed as to 
* render them saleable ; and until they shall be saleable, cultiva- 
‘ tion will never be carried to any high poifit of perfection, nor 
' will revenue be permanent, unless with more good care than 
' (^n generally be expected from collectors.” This general 
mduction was never conceded, but Mr. Cockburn made partial 
and local reductions, by giving the hi^ly assessed lands on 
monafiib cowle, (discretionary leases): but even this has been 
disapproved of, as too lax a system, and it has been ordered that 
these concessions shall cease with the life of the holder. The 
result is, ;that the abandonment of two-third^ of the land has 
been added to the overwhelming proofs of over-assessment. ; 

Mr. Orr succeeded ; and a long residence in the district, and a 
perfect acquaintaiice with its condition, enabled him to 
^eal emptoically to thef Government for an< alleviation of 
its burdens. 
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“ The fact is, however, unquestionable,” Mr. Orr observes, 
“that the portion of the district assessed by Captain Macleod, is 
‘ made higher than it ought to be, and at least 30 per cent. 

‘ higher than the rest of the district. This over-assessment, 

‘ I think, is sufficiently proved, by the circumstance of its be- 

* ing in Madeod’s division, that the mdttahs first reverted to 

* Government, and from its being in his division only that 
‘ lands of the first quality, and bearing the highest rate of 

* assessment, frequently immediately under the tanks, and,. cOn- 

* sequently, always sure of a supply of water, are left unculti- 

* vated on account of their extravagant assessment, and lands 

* of an inferior description, but having a less assessment, culti- 
‘ vated in preference. That Captain Macleod’s assessment was 
‘ niuch too high, was also the opinion of Colonel Read himself, 

‘ as I learn from a letter of his to Captain Macleod, in which 
' he mentions, that he considered his assessment much too high, 

‘ and that it was upwards of 30 per cent, abdvd^hat he (Co- 

‘ lonel Read) would have made it from the same data. I regret ' 

* 1 have not the letter by me, to extract the passage, but will 

‘ revert to it when I resume this subject.” '•* 

Nor was the Government deaf to the appeal. The following 
passage was recorded in the minutes of consultation, by Lord 
Rlphinstone, who then presided in the Councils of Madras 
“ The Board of Revenue do not appear to have noticed that 
‘ part of para, 37, of the principal collector’s report, in which he 
‘ adverts to the over-assessment of the lands in part of his dis- 

* trict. Although in the minutes of consultation, under date the 

* 29th of June, 1836, the Goverqment were disposed to concur 

* with the Board of Revenue, in considering the over-assessment 

* here alluded to, as rather apparent than real, yet "the tone of 

* confidence in which the collector, whose long experience in the 
' district must hav^ furnished him withample materials for form- 
‘ ing an accurate judgment on these points, speaks of it as a 
‘ fact, and his allusion to Colonel Read’s letter to Captain Mac- 
‘ leod, by whom the asse86paentwasmade,in corroboration of it, 

‘ require that the subject should be further and fully investigab* 

‘ ed, and a revision of the assessment, if found necessary, efiected 
‘ without delay. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the evil^'and 
‘ impolicy of oyer-assessment. These have often been pointed 

‘ out, and are, indeed, almost self-evident. It is sufficienthere tq \ 
' observe, that this appears to be the main circumstance, which 
‘ has given rise to the various restrictions on, and interference 
‘ withi odtivation, so qoerdve of the freedom of the ryot ; and ’ 
‘ that where it is removed, therefore, all ground fir occasion fijir 
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* those restrictions, and that interference will be removed with 
» it.” 

Still the revenue remains unaltered, and we are yearly col- 
lecting the revenue inherited, as we have said above, from the 
most oppressive of native governments. And more than this, for 
there is distinct and conclusive proof, that there has been a 
gradual decline of prices since we first took the country, that 
is, tha|0be assessment in money has been virtually raised. 

of ou^ readers as have followed us through this 
sketch, will be prepared, we think, to enter with interest into 
the enquiry, as to what effect of circumstances so remarkable 
can be discovered in the present aspect of the district. 
But our limits warn us not to enter into detail. The ze- 
mindar! system has so completely deranged the accounts, ^for 
of the cultivation of the existing zemindars, we can learn 
but little,) that we could not enter minutely into the subject 
without tresp^ihg on the patience of our readers. A general 
'view of the lapsed mdttalis is all we can give ; but this is 
sufficient for our purpose. 

•Let it be borne iq mind, that the southern division is consi- 
dered to contain the most fertfie lands of the district, that it 
possesses great advantages of irrigation, excellent roads, and po- 
pulous towns ; — ^that it came into our hands in a comparatively 
prosperous state, while the Baramahl was comparatively waste ; 
let it be remembered, that a permanent assessment was fixed at 
a standard below the collections made in the year Dtirmfity, 
(1801), and that as the field assessment has not varied, the 
amount of collection represents the state of cultivation. Bear- 
ing these points in mind, let it be asked, what is the present 
state of those mtittahs, the assessment of which is under the 
control of the Government ; and the answer is, that the amount 
o{ cultivation was, at the end of fifty-five y6ars’ peace, in some 
instances twenty, thirty, forty and even fifty per cent, below 
the 'pen assessment, which was below the cultivation 

tfiideh the country could support when just emer^ng from 
ages of war, and of what we call oppresaon ! 

(The effect of the system has been exactly to reverse the 
ordiiiary course of things. Salem, with its fertile soil and 
heavy assessment, has declined ; the Baramahl, with its poorer 
soil and lighter assessment, has advanced. 

T^ result is recorded in the proceedings of the Board of 
Beyenue, in 1847, on a review of the lapsed mfittahs, when, 
after showing that in the southern talfiks, the collections fall 
short of the permanent assessment by as much as 23 per cent. 
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on an average of a whole taldk, they thus describe the more 
favorable state of those of the Baramahl : — 

“The four Baramahl taluks are lightly assessed, possess a 

* ready market for their product, and a saleable property has 

* been imparted to the land. The revenue from these taluks 
‘ is accordingly proportionately favorable. The average of the 
' last nine years exceeds the permanent assessment in three 
‘ taldks, and in the remaining taldk (Tengercottah) the de- 
‘ crease is only Bs. 1,978 or 2|A per cent, partly ascribablo 

* to the remissions which it was found necessary to give to 
‘ meet the unfavorable character of the seasons.” 

The table of the taldks we give below, for the year 1255 : — 

Comparative etatement of the permanent and prevent Beriz *of Amany 
• muttahs, in the district of Salem, for Fushj, ] 205. 


Namol of taKiks. 


2 . 


Ahtfir 

Namacul ...* 
Paramutty .. 

Balem 

Senkcrrydrlig 
Uaizepiir .... 
Womtilore . . . 
Ti'ichengode.. 
Darumpdry 
[Tengracottah 
Kistnagherry 
|Tripatfir 

Total 


1 

•3 

Total of per- 
manent berir 
of nifittaha 
now under dr- 
ear manage- 
ment. 

Land revenue 
of Fusly,1255. 

COMPAllISON BETWEEN OOLt 

■k- 

s 

"S 

o 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

8. 

4. 


6. 

I 7. 

17 

1,15,309 3 2 

0.5,039 8 3 


20, 169 12 1 1 

13 

82,234 7 0 

75,587 7 4 


6,fW7 . . 2 

18 

90,735 3 0 

71,441 1 2 


10,204 4 7 

17 

1,05,237 9 2 

1,08,886 5 ;. 

3,648 il 10 

16 

29 

1,36,740 5 4 
1,22,421 6 4 

1,04,200 5 0 

1,12, .531 4.. 

32,533 16 io 
0,870 2 4 
18,348 4 9 

31 

1,35,280 4 ,. 

1,16,03115 n 

^ y, f ^ 

10 

81,614 9 2 

71,932 2 1 



6,682 7 1 

IS 

87,492 4 10 

89,661 15 S 

2,109 10 4 


13 

80, .515 8 1 

71,104 14 1 

9,410 10 .. 

H 

38, .512 3 5 
65,347 15 7 

61,742 12 5 
68,753 .. .. 

) 3,230 9 

0 


6,794 15 7 

208 

11,61,841 4 4 

10,37,838 10 a 

t 9,048 15 2 

1,33,051 9 3| 


Per 

Centage. 


17 11 
8 


5 

1 S 

7 6 


23 12 a 


8 

13 


1 , 

0 .. 
11 1310 

2 7 8 

IL 11 .. 

3 8 4 

10 5 10 


Kot. decrease. .... .1.24,002 10 1 

It will not 8ur|)rise those who are used to such enquiries, 
nor will it really invalidate our argument, that an invmriahle 
proportion does not appear between the assessment of the seve- 
ral taldks and the cultivation and consequent collections, lii 
many instances, even the pressure of Macleod’s assessment has 
not been able to keep dqwn the force of improvement which 
peace generates ; in others, the light assessment of Read or 
Munro has been counteracted by the unusual severity of cho* 
lera and the zemindars, and years will still be required to elapse, 
before the country recovers. The general result is, however, 
sufficiently clear. But the fact is, t^t these averages are of 
very little value. Centralization and averages are two of thi 
greatest afflictions of India; and underneath these aven^esi; 
what a mass of misery and suffering lies concealed. A Govem- 


fi B 
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ment which baa usurped the place of a landlord^ has no business 
with averages. Minute investigation and local control are 
then its most sacred diities. When the Government demand 
is equal, or nearly equal, to the rent of the land, a very 
trifling cause may aflect the subsistence of thousands, and yet 
be represented, in a statistical table, by a minute fraction of the 
lowest, coin of the country. It is only when the rent is so 
low, : to leave room for a farmer, that a Government has any 
right to contemplate the average of its collection, or judge of 
the state of the people en masse. It is the local oiflcer who 
sees the gradual and painful decline of a village, which a small 
assistance might save, or who watches^ the tardy progress of 
improvement, to the promotion of which a liberal system of 
reduction would be equivalent to the lapse of half a centu^ of 
labour. And again the question is, not only what the state of 
the country is, but what it might and should have been ? 

But let us consider the result of our administration in 
another point of view. The following table exhibits the revenue 
as collected in the year prior to the zemindari experiment, 
1800, and in the Fusly year, 1257 — (1847): — 


Tlie total revenue of the district, the’i The rev« 
year preceding the permanent assess- follows : — 
was as follows ; — 

Land Revenue 19,00,63S 13 8 LondRevt 

Hills 39,830 10 8 


The revenue of Fusly, 1257, was as 


Abkarry, &c. 42,1 10 

Hoturpha 62,007 

Customs., 1,61,865 


Abkarry 

Moturpba 

Sundry small farms. . 
Stami)S 


17,74,664 

2 

2 

78,305 

0 

0 

09,615 

5 

1 

11,829 

4 

5 

9,660 

0 

3 

1, 69, 409, 

9 

6 

19,44,073 

11 

8 


This table appears to us eminently instructive. It shows 
that while the taxes generally have increased, the land revenue 
'1ms fallen off from 19,40,466-8-4 to 17,74,664-2-2; or an off- 


failing of Ks. 1,65,802-6-2. 

Of this sum, Bs. 65,000 may be considered as the sacri- 
fice made on the estates still held by zemindars, the permanent 
assessment of which was rated at about 10 per cent, below the 
previous Byotwari collections, and a lakh of rupees is left, 
as the less which has resulted from our management of t1^ 
lapsed estates. This has not been the result of a voluntary 
sacrifice by which the country generally has benefited ; it is 
the representative of diminished cultivation, resulting from the 
emnbined effects of an over-demand, and the zenuhdari ex- 
periment 
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We have thus endeavoured to prove, by internal evidence, 
the necessity which exists for that review of the land assess* 
ment which we most strongly advocate, and which we claim 
as due to an industrious and well-disposed people. We 
think we have shown, that the common principles of economy, 
as well as the opinions of all the officers of experience, speak 
with one voice. 

We shall next endeavour to establish the comparison we 
propose between this district and one of the North Western 
Provinces, and we think, if we first quote the following 
words of Munro, written in 1821, we shall show that the 
measures there carried out correspond with those wlxich, 
twenty-eight years ago, the veteran and revered statesman ad- 
vocated, as due to the Presidency of Madras 

The task of improving our resources is one of much 

* greater difficulty than that of maintaining the peace of tlie 

* country ; and this difficulty arises, principally, from the assess- 
‘ ment being, in general, too high with respect to the condition 
‘ of the people ; so that, in many districts, in order to have a 
‘ further increase, we must begin by making a present reduction 

* of our revenue, because the ^ extension of cultivation, from 

* which the increase of revenue must result, cannot possibly be 

* expected under the present assessment. The Presideiw?;.?«u. 
^ of Bengal and Madras were acquired under circumstances 

^ which have ever since continued to influence their revenue 
^ system. Bengal acquired at once the dominion of rich and 
' fertile provinces, yielding a revenue much beyond its 
^ wants ; it had, therefore, no occasion to enter into any minute 
' examination of the assessment; it was satisfied with what it got 
^ from the zemindars, and left them in possession of the lands on 
^ very ^sy terms. Madras, on the contrary, rose amidst poverty,' 

^ and many struggfes for existence. It never was able to pay its 
' establishments: it acquired its territories by slow degrees, 

* partly from the Nizam, but chiefly from Mysdre ; and though 
' the assessment had alre^y been raised too high by those Gd- 

* vemments, its own pressing necessities did nof permit it to 
‘ lower the demand, but forced it to enter into the most rigid 
^ scrutiny of the sources of the revenue, in order to keep it up ; 

^ and there has, in consequence, always been a pressure upon 
‘ the ryots, which nothing but necessity could justify.* 

** The present secure state of India will, I hope, enable us to lower 

♦ To show tho financial difficulties under which the Madras provinces were acquired 
and the settlement formed, it may be mentioned, that the fact of Tippfi’s seheii^ iihe ^ 
revenues of the Baramahl, was one of the orraments used by Mr. Josiah W^, to 
dissuade the Marquis of Wellesley from a declaration of war aaalnst Tipufr ia 17fl9 — 
See despatches of the Marquis of Wellesley. 
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* the assessment gradually in all those districts in which it is too 

* high. This may he dAne^ without materially affecting the general 
^ amount of the revenues^ hy taking the districts in succession^ two 

* or three at a timCy and letting them make up^ by additional cultiva-- 

* tion, the reductions of their assessment^ before it is extended to 
‘ others. We shall^ by this means, ultimately increase the land-^rent, 
^ and in a much greater degree, the customs and every other source 

* of ref^enue ; and toe shall render the payment of them much lighter 
' p the inhcLbitants, because they ivill be enabled to augment the 

* stock frotj^ which they are paid, I expect from a reduction 
^ in the assessment, that land will, in time, be everywhere re- 
^ garbed as hereditary private property by the ryots ; that their 
^ circumstances will be so much improved, as to enable them to 
^ pay the revenue in all seasons, good or bad ; and that, the 

* country will be able, when war happens, to bear a temporary 

* additional assessment, as a war tax, and save us from a great 

* part of the heavy expense which we have already been obliged 
‘ to incur on account of loans.” 

Turning |hen to the settlement of the North Western 
Provinces, we find that the following principles were the 
foundation upon which the^Government desired that it should 
rest : — 

Practically, in Indian Governments, there is no other limit 

* to the demand upon the land, than the power of the.Govem- 

* ment to enforce payment, and the ability of the people to 
^ pay. Thus the Government is, in fact, the landlord of the 

* whole country. It is the true interest of the Government, in 
^ this capacity, to limit the demand to what is just, so as to create 

* a valuable property in the land, and encourage its improve- 
‘ ment. In order further to encourage this improvement, 

^ it is necessary to determine the persons, to whom all the 
^ benefits belong, which arise out of th§ limitatioff of the 

* demand on the land. To perform these operations, is to make 
‘ a settlement; and under ordinary circumstances, the prosperity 

* of the country depends on this being justly and perfectly 
V done. The object of the present rules is to point out how it 
^ should be done.” 

The ejects aimed at in the settlement arc stated to be 
— The adjustment of boundaries, 

2nrf. — The survey. 

The assessment. 

Ath, — The record of rights. 

Jt is the third head in which we are at present interested ; the 
rest were sufficiently comprehended in the survey of the Salem 
district, but with the disadvantage, that in those early days 
scientific maps were not attempted. 
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The principles upon which the assesstnent is to be fixed, arc 
contained principally in paras. 47 — 52 
"47. The object of the fiscal part of the settlement is 
‘ to fix the demand upon the land, for a certain period of years 
‘ prospectively, within such limits as may leave a fair profit to 
' the proprietors, and create a valuable and marketable proper- 
‘ ty in the land. 

“ 48. This end cannot be attained with certainty, by any 
‘ fixed arithmetical process, or by prescription of any rule, 

‘ that a certain portion of the gross, or net produce of the 
‘ land, shall be assigned to the Government and the pro- 
‘ prietors. 

" 49. If the net produce of any one year, or wiy given 
‘ nymber of past years, could be determined, it would afford 
‘ no certain guide to the produce of years to come. The 
‘ future produce may be more, if there is waste land to 

* come into cultivation; if the former system of cultivation 
‘ were faulty and expensive ; if the products of the land are 

* likely to come into demand in the market.; or if the 

* opening out of new channels of eommcrcial intercourse 
« is likely to improve the local market. The future produce 
‘ may be less, if the reverse of all this be the case. 

“ 60. Not only would the actual ascertainment of the net" 

< produce of an estate be a fallacious basis, on which alone to 
‘ fbund any certain determination of the demand, but it is in 

< itself often most difficult to accomplish, and the attempt to 

* effect it is likely to produce many serious evils. In villages 

* where the collections are in kind, or where the proprietors 

* cultivate themselves, and pay the jumma by a backh, or rate, 

* upon their seer land, it is almost impossible to ascertain either 
‘ the nelor gross produce with any certainty. When once it is 

* knowi^ lliat the tJovernraent demand is to be limited to a 
‘ fixed portion of the proved produce, there is a general combina- 
‘ tion to deceive and mislead the settlement officer. Village ae- 

* counts are forged, or the true one suppressed, falsehood and per- 

* jury are unhesitatingly resorted to. A struggle commences be- 

* tween the proprietors and the settlement officer, in which it is 
most difficult for the latter to maintain that impartial equani- 

* mity which is *^es3ential to the proper pg^>rmance of this 
‘ duty. 

** 61. Still the settlement officer should not neglect any 
‘ opportunities that present themselves, for ascertaining the net 
‘ produce of every estate for a single year, or for any series ^cf 
‘ years, but he should not harass himself to attain accuracy 

* in this respect, nor when he fancies that he has sscertalned 
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* the actual net produce, should he treat this aa anv certain 

* basis on which to found his settlement. It is better to 
‘ acknowledge at once, that the operation is not one of arith- 
' metical calculation, but of judgment and sound discretion. 

‘ It is necessary, therefore, to point out the object which the 

* settlement officer should keep in his view, and the means 

* which he has for attaining the proposed end. 

“ 52. Itisdesirable,that the Government should not demand 
‘ more thsict two-thirds of what may be expected to be the net 

* produce to the proprietor during the period of settlement, 

* leaving to the proprietor one-third as his profits, and to cover 

* expenses of collection. By net produce is meant the surplus, 
‘ which on the estate held entirely by cultivating proprietors, will 

* be the profit on their seer cultivation ; but in an estate held 

* by a non-cultivating proprietor, and leased out to cultivators 
‘ or asamis, paying at a known rate, will be the gross rental.” 

It is unnecessary to continue our quotations, as the same rules 
cannot be applicable to a village settlement in lease, and a field 
settlement ip perpetuity, but the following paragraph is of 
universal application ; — 

** 61. It is a more fatal error to over-assess, than to under- 

* assess. The Government will not test the settlement by 
“•* the mere amount of direct revenue, which it brings into the 

* treasury. They will judge of it by the soundness of the 

* reasons assigned for fixing it at the amount assumed. If the 
‘ jumma is less than it was before, they will be satisfied, if the 
‘ reasons for the reductions are sound and sufficient; if it is 
‘ the same as before, or more, they will expect that the grounds 

* be explained on which the increase has been renounced or 

* taken. No officer, who performs his work properly, will have 

* any difficulty in assigning reasons for what he has d^e, or in 

* convincing the Government that he is rignt. If he is m doubt 

* which of two jummas to fix, a high one, or a low one, he 
‘ should always incline to the latter. Over«assessment dis- 

* courages the people, and demoralizes them by driving them 
^ to unworthy shifts and expedients, and it also prevents the 
' accumulation of capital, and dries up the resources of the 

* country. Viefl|ing the question simply in a financial light, 
' an assessmc^! which presses hard upon the resources of the 

* people is modf injurious. It checks the population, affects 
' the police, and is felt in the excise, in the stamps, and in the 

* custmns. It is evident that the prosperity of the peojde, 
' and the best interests of the Government, are inseparably 
“ bound up together.” 

We do not attempt to compare or contrast the two systems 
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of administration. All we wish to state is, that the Govern* 
ment considered it wise to institute an inquiry into the produc- 
tive power of the land, and the existing rental in the Korth 
Western Provinces, with the view of relaxing their own demand, 
wherever this should prove to be higher than sound policy dic- 
tated, and that a revision of the assessment has been made 
on sound principles, at some sacrifice of the public re- 
venue. 

We now proceed to show, that the rental which was there 
considered too high, was much lower than that of a Madras 
Byotwari settlement, and that the ryots of Madras are 
therefore bearing an unjust portion of the burdens of the 
State. ** 

TJfe select our example<(from the district of Cawnpore. 

It may be necessary to inform some of our readers, that in 
Madras, the cultivated land is generally divided into four classes, 
viz., 1st, dry (Punjab) ; 2nd, dry garden or land irrigated by 
wells ; 3rd, wet (Nunjah), or land irrigated from channels or 
tanks, and 4th, wet garden, or Nunjah lands planted with 
cocoa-nuts. The wet is again sub-divided into Nadini, or Iwd 
irrigated by running water, and Erap Nunjah or land irrigat- 
ed from tanks and channels, but requiring the aid of machi- 
nery. 

The district of Cawnpore is a flat' and fertile province, bound- 
ed upon two sides by the Ganges and the Jumna, intersected by 
several smaller streams, which do not, however, contribute either 
to irrigation or to navigation in any material degree. It 
is separated into two great divisions, that on the banks 
of the Ganges, and that on the banks of the Jumna. 
Of these the former is the most productive, the water being 
within fifteen or twenty feet of the surface, and irrigation con- 
sequentf^ abundaift. Tlte depth increases as you approaeh 
the Jumna, so that in the neighbourhood of that river, 
few or no wells are to be found, and the produce is entire- 
ly dependent upon the mins. In the northern^ pergunnahs, 
all the more valuable crops, with the exception of sugar-cane, 
are produced, the sugar being confined to one or two localities. 
The indigo cultivation, once on the decline, ie reviving; cotton 
is produced all over the district. * 

The district suffered much from mis-govcmHent and opprea- 
rion. l^ny of the proprietora’ rights have been destroyed, and 
the cultivators were found to be severely rack-rented by th^ 
superiors. A portion of the district is inhabited by a parti-^ 
cularly industrious class of cultivators called llie Kfirinis. 
The ravages of famines or calamitous seasons have 
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ticularly severe, especially in those portions which are depen- 
dent upon the periodical rains, without the assistance of artifi- 
cial irrigation. But, notwithstanding these drawbacks, the cul- 
tivation is described as presenting a remarkable appearance of 
prosperity, and the district as having recovered wonderfully 
from the effects of these reverses. * 

A careful survey gave the following per-centage of irrigat- 
ed to unirrigated land : — 

Purgunn^., Per-centage of irrigation. 


Bilhore 
Russdllabad . 
Sheoly 

Ackburpur . 

Bethiir 

Jangtnbow 

Sullcimpur 

Sark 


63 

69 

70 
63 

70 
76 

71 
51 


The following are |he revenue rates as they existed before 
the settlement : — 


liatcft. 


Purgmnahs. 
Bnlleiinpur 
Janginhow .. 
Bithur 

Shoorajpur . . 
^ Sheoly 
Bilhoro 

KussuUabad .. 
Burk 

Ackburpur 
Deirapur 
Gbatumpur .. 
Bhogtiipur ... 


Cul Mai* 
3 9 0 3 5 0 

3 8 5 3 4 0 

357 2 15 0 

328 3 10 6 

4 1 0 3 0 6 

3 9 7 2 8 1 

3 10 7 2 10 7 

2 15 0 2 10 11 

3 1 3 2 7 4 

2 15 2 2 6 5 

2 9 11 ^ 2 3 3 

276 1 15 4 


After collecting the statistical materials, and surveying the 
past and present state of the district, the settlement officer 
proceeded to consider, whether or not a remission of a^essment 
was called for. The conclusion he arrived at was, that a 


reMssion was called for, and this remission was carried out, to 
the extent of a lakh and a half of rupees, on a jumma of less 
than twenty-two lakhs. * 

’ The reasons upon which the settlement officer considered that 
4 reniission of the revenue was called for, are stated as fol- 
lows ; and we e^estly beg the reader to bear in mind the state 
of the Salem dietitict, and to say whether, if these reasons were 
Bueh as to justify the abandonment of a lakh and a half of 
rupees in the province of Cawhpore, it is just that the ryots 
of Saleipi should bear their present burden. 

** 68. In coming to a conclusion, as to the necessity of a 


Tli« cttUiTotod area *, ftbi.— :the malgazary or assessed arOu 
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* reduction or the propriety of an increase of revenue, the foUow- 
' ing are the three points which seem particularly worthy of 
' consideration. First, the existing revenue ratea Secondly, the 

* regularity of the collections. Thirdly, the means employed 

* in realizing the demand, and the condition of the people as 
' affected by the realization of the revenue. I shall proceed to 

* consider these in succession. 

“ 69. First. The existing rates. This is a test, which before 
‘ the present statement, never was employed (probaUy, because 
‘ they were never to be depended on); and yet of tdl tests, it may 
‘ be said to be the least fallible. If we find two districts of coun- 
‘ try, nearly similar in soil, situation, facilities of irrigation and 
‘ habits of people, widely dififering in the revenue rates, there 

* can be but one infereime, viz., that one is too highly assessed, 

' or that the other is too lowly assessed. 

70. At the commencement of the present settlement, when 

* the opportunities, of reference were confined to one or two 
‘ districts, it might require considerable research and delibcra- 
' tion, to determine whether the assessment of highly rated 

* tracts of country ought to be reduced, or that of the lowly rated 

* enhanced. But at the present advanced period of the settle- 

* ment, when we have the inquiries and experience of those who 

* preceded us for our guidauce; and when a reference can b& > 

* made to the rates of similar tracts of country already settled, 

^ to assist in determining those of the district or division under 
‘ consideration — the testing the assessment by general rates, has 

* become comparatively so simple, that no officer possessing a 

* general knowledge of the topography of the country, and hav- 

* ing the commafla of a reference to the settlements, which have 
‘ been completed in neighbouring or similar districts, can well 

* err.” 

The tmter then ^oceeds to show, that the rates are higher 
than those of any of the neighbouring provinces, and concludes, 
that there are no local or permanent advantages on the part of 
CawnjMre, to account for*its very high revenue rates, as con- 
trasted with those of similar districts, and “ the fair conclusion 

* to be drawn from this test is, that the present assessment of 

* the district is severe.” ^ 

The second head, or the regularity of the coHeotions, we need 
not quote, as a comparison can hardly be instituted, where the 
system of collection is so' different. 

The third test applied is, '‘the condition of the p^jde as' 

* affected by the realization of the revenue.” * 

The writer shows, that within the last five years, land rieldfiiSg 
137,000 rupees has been sold under decrees of the Qiyil l^iiirt. 
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and argues tbat these sales being, in fact, for debts incurred by 
the zemindars, to enable them to mhet the demands of Govern* 
ment, it proves that the malghzaiy profits were not sufficient 
to enable the proprietors of the soil to fulfil their engagements 
Mid retain their possessions; and that had it not been for the 
fortuitous circumstances, which caused the investment of forei||n 
capital in land, a reduction of assessment would, long before this, 
have been forced upon the Government. 

No such test as this can be applied in Salem now. But we 
have already adduced a stronger one, in the fact, that the ze- 
mindars failed, and that their zemindaries could be bought 
in by the Government at a low price. Few of the Ryotwari 
lands are sold publicly, but numberless changes of proprietor- 
ship are quietly effected by the tahsildars, in the process of 
collecting the revenues of Government. 

The former and the new assessment, on the completion of the 
settlement, stood as follows : — 


Furgunnahs. 

1 

Rates per 
former 

acre for Rates of new jummn, 
jumma. including maufi. 

Cultivated. 

b0 

'a 

Cultivated. 

Malguzary. 

Sulleimpur 

3 9 6 

3 5 6 

3 4 4 

2 15 11 

Janginliow 

3 8 5 

3 4 ... 

3 3 7 

2 1.5 8 

Bithdr 

3 5 7 

2 15 ... 

3 ^3 

2 13 3 

Sheor^pur 

3 2 8 

2 10 Oj 

^ 3 1 11 

2 10 1 

Shcoly 

4 1 ... 

3 ... 6 

3 4 7 

2 7 7 

Sark 

2 15 9 

2 10 11 

2 11 8 

2 7 6 

RussuUabad 

3 10 7 

2 10 7 

3 3 7 

2 15 11 

Bilhore 

3 9 7 

2 8.1 

3 3 1 

2 4 ... 

Ackbarpur 

3 1 3 

2 7 4 

2 12 9 

2 4 ... 

Beirapur 

.2 15 2 

2 6 5 

2 10 7 

2 3 ... 

Ghuttumpur 

2 10 ... 

2 3 3 

2 6 6 

2 ... 5 

Bhognipur 

12 7 6 

1 15 4 

1 2 1 10 

1 10 10 


' Now if we endeavour to institute a comparison between 
these two districts, we have, on the one hand, a flat and fertile 
district>;po8se8si]^ in itself a vast market for its produce, and 
bounded by two noble rivers connecting it with some of the 
largest mercantile cities in the world, with water so near 
the surface, that 58 per cent, of culturable area consists of 
irrigated lands. On the other band, we have a mountainous 
and^ jungly district, with fertile valleys intervening, in which 
(omitting the hills and jungles) the irrigated land isonly 8 per 
cent of the unirrigated, the latter being an inland district. 
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possessing only towns of moderate size, no military station and 
no water carriage, except a trifling traffic down the Cavary. 

Let us take a Purgunnah from one and a taluk from the 
other. 

The first named Purgunnah in Cawnpore, is that of Sul- 
leinpur. The culturable area is 27,518 acres, of which 70 
per cent, are irrigated ; the assessment lls. 92,098, or Rs. 3-5-7 
per acre. 

The taluk of Namcul, in the Salem district, comes first to 
hand. The total of assessed Government lands is acres 
52,604,205, bearing an assessment of Rs. 1,22,214-14-8, or 
Rs. 2-5 and a fraction per acre. But of this, only 6,376 
acres are irrigated land, consisting of garden land, assessed at 
an g,verage of Rs. 6-7-1 0 per acre; and Runjah or wet land, 
assessed at an average of 9-5-7. 

It ma^, probably, be said, that as the Niinjah lands are sup- 
plied with water from tanks, kept w at the public expen|e,. 
the assessment ought to be higher, and tihat the comparison does 
not hold good ; we will therefore take only the garden lands, 
watered from wells, which seem to correspond with the irrigated 
lands at Cawnpore, except that the wells are dug in a hard and 
rocky soil, and the supply of water is precarious and small. 

Row, suppose the irrigated lands of Sulleimpfir, consisting of . 
19,250 acres, to be assessed at Rs. 6-7-10 per acre, and the 
assessment rises from 92,098 to 1,24,924-7-8, besides the 
assessment upon 8,250 acres of unirrigated land. 

The average rate of unirrigated land in Ramcul is 1-7-7 
per acre; therefore, if we add 12,160 rupees as the assess- 
ment of these 8,250 acres, we have a total demand of 1,37,084 
rupees. The difference between 1,37,084 and 92,098 therefore 
represents the difference between the burden borne by the 
lands of Ramcul In Salem and of Sulleimpdr in Cawnpore^ 
supposing the advantages of fertility, access of market, local 
demand, &c., to be equal. 

But as such calculations are imperfect, unless the price of 
agricultural produce is ascertained, we have obtained a pricq 
current of Cawnpore, and have instituted a comparison between- 
the sdling prices at Cawnpore and at the town of Salem, <ff 
the principal agricultural products; and the result is, as might 
be expected, greatljr in favour of the farmer of Cawnpore. 

Ip selecting the district of Cawnpore, we capnot, we think, be: 
said to have (mosen an unfair example ; it is, with one ex(cepticm)| 
the most highly assessed district of the Rprth Westerii Pre^^ 
vinces, and Salem is by no means the most highly assessed of 
the Madras By otwari districts. “ The rate at whi^ the de- 
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* mand of Government now falls on the acre, in entire districts 

* in the North Western Provinces, varies from Bs. 1-0-3 in 
' Gnrrnckpore, to Bs. 2-13-8 in Cawnpore, notwithstanding that 
‘ it has been nearly trebled in the former district, and much 

lowered in the latter.” — See No. XXIV. of this Review, page 
457. 

We have, therefore, by no means, taken extreme cases ; and 
it is not our object to do so. Our limits do not allow us to 
enter into minute details ; and we wish to avoid doubtful ques- 
tions, and minute estimates. If we show, generally, that the 
poorer people are the more heavily taxed, if this is shown beyond 
dispute, our object is gained, and our arguments are more likely 
to carry our readers with us than if we exhibited stronger con- 
trasts into which doubtful elements are admitted. 

We shall now only add some more general remarks. In a 
previous No. of this Review, a sketch has been given of the assess- 
ment levied on the landsiirrigated by the channels of the North 
Western Provinces. We have there found reason to estimate 
the Government rent at one-tenth of the value of the produce 
of the land ; under the Cavary channels of Salem, the assess- 
ment is calculated on the principle that Government is entitled 
to 75 per cent of the gross produce ; and this is where the 
Government have not even borne the expense of constructing 
the channel. 

The highest assessment of irrigated land in the North 
Western Provinces is five rupees per acre : in Salem it rises 
to thirty. But a subject of such interest, as the irrigation of 
the two Presidencies, should not be mixed up with other matter, 
but deserves a separate article. What we ^ve said is amply 
sufficient for our present purpose. 

A recent article in the Friend of India affords us the oppor- 
tunity of making a more general comparison, with which we 
shall conclude : — 

“ The average rent paid to Government, on the whole area 

* of assessed land in the North Western Provinces,” (says the 
Editor,) “ is 1-3-8 per acre, and on the acres actually cultivated 

* l’^t2, or three shillings and six pence per acre. If to the 

* land rant we add 28,94,804 rupees obtained from stamps and 

* the e:i^e of ^rits, the taxation per head will be found to 
^ amount to 1-14 — or about three shillings and nine pence for 

* the year. To this must be added the revenue obtained from 
the customs and the salt tax in the North West.” 

The average rent pdd to Government on the acres of land 
actually cultivated in the>^S«dem district, with its scanty irri- 
gation, is 1-14-^10 per acre. If to the land rent we add 
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the revenue derived from the Abkarry stamps and small 
farms, the taxation per head will amount to Ks. 2-1*2^ per 
head. 

Where the ryots therefore of the North West pay 360 pice, 
the ryots of Salem pay 398 ; and we must observe that the 
land rent of Salem has been taken at the net demand of 
the year, which is exclusive of the village establishments, the 
pay of which is about 7 per cent, on the jumma, and properly 
forme a part of the cost of collection. 

But as our object is to keep before the reader’s view both the 
internal and external evidence in favor of a revision of the 
settlement, we add the following table of the several taluks 
of the province : — 


Names of Taluks. 

Average as- 
sessment of 
cultivated 
land. 

Average 
land-tax 
per head. 

Average of 
whole tax- 
ation.; per 
head. 

Ahtur 

2 

12 

11 

2 

7 

6i 

2 

9 

4i 

Salem 

2 

9 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

6 

3 

liaizepdr 

3 

r 

9 

2 

6 

u 

2 

9 

lU 

NameuJ 

2 

9 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

8 

H 

Caramatty 

2 

12 

6 

2 

B 

10 

2 

10 

H 

Trichengode 

2 

5 

11 

3 

0 

6i 

3 

1 

llj 

Sciikcrrydrug 

Oroalur 

2 

0 

7 

2 

10 

6 

2 

12 

7 

1 

14 

9 

2 

3 

1 

2 

5 

4 

Darampury* 

1 

4 

5 

1 

7 

n 

1 

9 

6 

Tengercottah 

1 

2 

6 

1 

8 

4J 

1 

9 

nj 

Kistnagherry 

1 

5 

9 

1 

3 

n 

1 

5 

8* 

Triputtur 

1 

14 

4 

1 

9 

6 

1 

12 

1 

Denkencottah 

1 

12 

2 

1 

8 


1 

14 

6 

Ossur 

1 

14 

11 

0 

13 

8*1 

1 

1 

0 

Mullapady 

1 

3 

3 

1 

6 

11 

1 

8 

3 

Total... 

* 

r*” 



2 

1 

’ 24t 


Moclcod’s division. 


Half Macleod’s and 
half Munro's. 

Munro’s division. 


Graham’s and Read's 
division. 

Balaghat, added in 
1799. 


We beg particular attention to this table, for it appears to us 
a remarkable proof of wha* we have, advanced above, as to the 
necessity of descending from general averages to local inspection, 
in order to ascertain the real state of a country. We have here 
descended from a comparison between distant provinjMs, to a 
comparison between the divisions of a single province. Put this 
is not enough ; the enquiry must descend to the villages of those 
divisions, and the fields of those villages. The principle of 
centralization must be reversed. It is not because the dry 


♦ Above the Ghsats. 

t The stamps sold at tlic huzsAr, are included in the last average. 
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lands of the zillah of Salem are assessed at an average of 
1-6-2 per acre that we say that a revision of the assessment 
is necessary; it is, because in some of the villages, the best lands 
bear an assessment of even fifteen rupees per acre, and are lying 
waste round the village, while the inferior and most distant 
lands are cultivated. It is not because the garden land bears an 
average assessment of Bs. 4-10-10, but because it is in some 
instances assessed at eighteen rupees, and is lying waste in conse- 
quence. It is not because the wet land bears an average as- 
sessment of Bs. 6-15-3, but because in the talfik of Ahtfir 1,152 
acres are lying waste, and bear an assessment of 15,228 rupees: 
—it is, in short, because the real state of the district is disguised 
by these averages, while the system demands a careful local 
scrutiny. Nor are we advocating a re-adjustment of the aqpess- 
ment only because it is unequal, — an equal assessment is entire- 
ly visionary. We advocate it because the assessment is too 
high. 

It is obvious that the above given averages are of no value 
whatever, unless the proportion between irrigated and unirri- 
gated land is known. To show still more forcibly how disguis- 
ing these averages are, w'C descend only one step, from the ave- 
rages of the taldk generally, to the averages of dry and irri- 
gated lands, and mark the inequality shoiiyn. 


Karnes of taluks. 

Average of dry. 


i 

Cm 

O 

h 

s-s 1 

< 1 

Average of wet. 

Average of wet 
garden. 

Ahtiir 1 

11 

8 

4 

12 

5 

10 

8 

9 

17 

I 

0 

Namciil 1 

6 

7 

e 

8 

4 

9 

6 

1 

23 

7 

4 

Paramutty 1 

6 

0 

& 

15 

6^ 

12 

2 

11 

25 

1 

9 

Salem 1 

13 

9 

4 

8 

11 

7 

15 

6 

24 

6 

11 

Senkerrydr^g 1 

11 

0 

3 

10 

6 

6 

10 

6 

19 

5 

10 

Eaizepfir * 2 

5 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

6 

2 

23 

10 

0 

Omaldr 1 

11 

7 

3, 

9 

5 

5 

13 

8 

9 

15 

11 

Trichengfode 1 

9 

10 

4* 

' 11 

10 

7 

6 

0 

14 

12 

0 

I>arainp6iy 0 

14 

1 

1 

11 

1 

5 

1 

5 

8 

2 

5 

Teog^rcottah 1 

0 

1 

1 

11 

6 

4 

3 

8 

7 

15 

9 

Kiatna^herry 0 

14 

7 

1 

12 

11 

5 

5 

2 

12 

1 

3 

TdpiiMi^r 1 

4 

1 

2 

5 

5 

6 

11 

1 

13 

2 

11 

Denbuicattah , • . . 1 

6 

5 

1 

13 

7 

5 

0 

9 

6 

7 

11 

Ofis6r ..y. 1 

8 

2 

2 

0 

8 

5 

7 

7 

7 

4 

0 


This shows only the average assessment of the land cultivated. 
It is exclusive of the heavily assessed lands now lying waste. 

It is also obvious that a similar taxation per head may be a 
very ^iSerent proportion of the income of tvfo difierent people. 
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We cannot here do better than quote the words of a late 
Governor of Madras: — 

“ The chief point to be kept in view, and the object 

* to the attainment of which the Government should direct its 

* attention, is not whether a certain number of fields are 

* assessed in proportions unequal to another, but whether 

* the land is taxed above its ascertained value, or beyond its 

* powers of production. It matters little in comparison, 

* whether it can be made to pay more, but whether, in the eye 

* of a forbearing landlord, it ought to pay less. In what degree 

* the fertility of the soil may be increased by the application 

* of more labour, more capital, and more skill, it is impossible 

* to calculate ; for although most of the operations of husbandry, 

‘ thq drill-plough, succession of crops, fallows, and dressing, have 

beenknownandpractisedintbiscountryfromavery remote era, 

* expensive improvements in agriculture have never yet found 
' their way to India. But putting aside these considerations, 

‘ as every ryot is aware that his field will give him greater 
' or less returns in the proportion that he attends to the 

* culture of it, and knows that its produce will differ every 
‘ year from the one adjoining it, as it is more or less irrigated 
‘ and manured, it may be safely asserted that no equality of 

* assessment can ever be introduced, and it may be well 
‘ questioned, whether, if it were practicable, it would lead to 
‘ more prosperity. 

“ It never can be too often repeated that the great olgect 
‘ of our administration of the land revenues of India should be 
‘ to confirm private property in the soil where we have found it, 

‘ and to create it, whereit does not yet exist, by lowering the land tax. 

‘ The business of altering the demand upon the land according to 
‘ its a3mualfluctuati<ms,isnot the business of a Government, but 
‘ should be wholly and unreservedly left to the private ryot, who, by 

* degrees, under a lenient collector, and a light land tax, will become 
‘ in every district a proprietor.” 

The Government should be content with imposing once for all 
a moderate assessment, which ought not to be disturbed ; and 
whatever modifications may hereafter be introduced, should be 
left to the private bargains of the ryots, who, having established 
a property in the soil, may b^ able to sell, use, or sub-rent their 
lands. 

We have now completed the task which we undertook. We 
have endeavoured to show, that a revision of the assessment 
of the Madras provinces^ similar to that which has beeh sd 
admirably carried out in the N. W., is a measure wiimh has 
been advocated through a large series of years, by the ables|| 
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Rnd best members of the Madras Government ; and that both 
external and intrinsic evidence testify to its expediency and 
its justice. To compare the revenue yielded by the whole 
Presidency of Madras with that of Agra, has not been within 
our scope. Such a comparison would be most valuable ; but we 
doubt, whether, for our present purpose, the course we have 
pursued, of instituting one less extended, may not be the most 
advantageous. We liave shown that every collector of the 
district, from the time of Colonel Read to the present day, has 
suggested the measures which we advocate, and that Governor 
after Governor, Munro,Lushlngton, and Elphinstone, have sup- 
ported them. The home Government is surely prepared to 
deal impartially with its provinces, and we have therefore full 
confidence that brighter days are at hand. 

The question why Madras is the last of the Presidencies to ' 
benefit by more advanced principles of Government, is one 
which we are not anxious to solve. In the beginning of this 
article, we attributed it much to its distance from the seat of the 
Supreme Government, but we have learnt, that measures 
such as we advocate, are already in progress in Bombay. Much, 
we believe, is due to the amount of revenue at stake, or 
supposed to be at stake ; and much, perhaps, to the constitution 
of the revenue administration by a Bpard, instead of by a 
commissioner. But instead of speculating on these points, 
we shall only add, that any member of the Madras Government, 
whose influence shall do for Madras what has been done by 
others for Bengal and Bombay, — who, taking his proper position, 
shall adopt the general views of Sir T. Munro, and while 
watching over the interest of provinces, shall leave local detail 
to the industry and judgment of his younger fellow servants, will 
confer a lasting blessing on thousands and thousands of his species. 
It is sad to think that it is now morfa than thirty years, 
unce Mr. Hargrave wrote his report ; it is more than fifty-" 
eight since Sir T. Munro wrote his letter. 

And here, we may add, that the Government may be almost 
said to be pledged to the British Parliament, to carry out the 
measures which we advocate. In a paper delivered into the Com- 
mittee, during the discussions on the present Charter, Mr. A. D. 
Campbell, a gentleman high in the Civil Service of Madras, 
states, that a reduction of the assessment in the Salem district 
had taken place, that the rates were undergoing reduction to 

* mi unlimited extent in Baramahl and Salem, and in Madura 

* and Pendigul, in such fields only as the local authorities deem 

* too highly assessed on the plan observed in Coimbatore.” These 
^isousnoiu must soon be renewed, and must it then be said that 
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Mr. Campbell was mistaken, that such remissions as had been' 
made have been recalled, and that during the twenty years of 
the Charter they never have been renewed ? 

We have said, in au early part of this article, that the district 
which we have chosen for our example of the effects of a Madras 
Byotwari settlement, has the advantage of exhibiting, at the 
same time, the effects of the zemindari experiment. We had 
intended to offer a few remarks on the results of the two sys- 
tems as affecting the happiness of the people, but we have al- 
ready trespassed so long on the reader’s patience, that we fear 
to enter upon so wide a field ; and much has already been laid' 
before him in the progress of this sketch, from which his own 
conclusions may be drawn. To us, we own, that the state of 
■the district appears to afford clear proof of the decided failure 
of the zemindari system in Madras, though tried under the 
greatest advantages. The previous survey assessment, and 
careful registry of rights, have prevented many of the conse- 
quences which followed upon this great and well-intended mea- 
sure in Bengal and the North West Provinces, and ought, if 
any thing could have done so, to have secured the success of 
the system; but still it has failed. We cannot attribute the 
failure to over-assessmt^t, for under a Ryotwari system, many 
of the estates have exhibited a marked, steady and most satis- 
factory recovery from the state into which the mfitahdars had 
brought them. Its failure was owing, generally, to the avarice 
and oppression of the mfitahdars, to their neglect of the 
sources of irrigation, and to their grasping demands upon the 
perale. 

To illustrate this point, let us examine the history of some of 
the mfitahs. It will be remembered, that they were handed 
over to the mlitahdars at a fixed assessment, generally 10 to 
16 per cent, below the collections made under the Ryotwari 
system ; but they reverted to Government in a ruined condition. 
Their gradual recovery under Ryotwari management> though 
no relaxation of demand was conceded, isj we think, a trium- 
phant proof of the effects of limited field assessment, and 
tenure direct from the Government. 

For instance, the estate of Ramarapfiram, in the taliik Of 
Senkerrydnig 

Permanent assessment... 6,289 10 5 

Collections in Fusly, 1247, the year of lapse. 1,824 13 9 

,, 1248 8,902 6ft ; 

1249 ... ,, lj8 15', 0 , '.O'* 
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Collections in Foslj, 1S50 
„ 1251 

» 1252 

„ 1253 

„ 1254 

„ 1255 

„ 1256 

1257 


3,899 

4,405 

3,611 

3,690 

4,006 

4,085 

4,543 

5,020 


We Have taken this example nearly at random, we will now 
take some others from the Namcul taluk : — 




TirrauUjputty 

estate. 

Cerkarudapum 

estate. 

Goxnorapolliam 

estate. 

fnent 8,675 

0 

O... 

....4,915 1 

2.... 

..7,530 15 2 • 

ily 1231... 2,472 

5 

5.. 

...2,848 12 

7.... 

..3,892 1 10 

1232... 2,375 

8 

1.. 

...3,509 6 

2>.,. 

..4,462 5 11 

1233... 2,363 

1 

6... 

...3,797 12 

3.... 

..4,302 5 11 

1234... 2,520 

11 

8.., 

...4,102 11 

5»at, 

..4,883 0 6 

1235... 2,506 

7 

0.., 

...4,557 15 

5.... 

..5,386 14 1 

1236 .. 2,411 

8 

9... 

...1,254 7 

9.,,, 

..5,549 8 5 

1237.. 2,622 

4 

8.., 

...4,176 2 

1.... 

..5,532 11 8 

1238... 2,622 

5 

5... 

....4,030 12 11.... 

.,5,480 12 1 

1239... 2,732 

8 

0... 

...4,000 14 

6.... 

..5,259 14 11 

1240... 2,910 

2 

9... 

...4,157 14 

1 .•*• 

..5,522 11 2 

1241... 3,220 

8 

8.. 

...3,896 8 

3. ... 

..5,465 5 0 

1242... 3,195 

1 

9.., 

...3,257 15 

9.... 

..5,392 0 3 

1243... 3,139 

15 

9... 

...2,090 15 

11.... 

..5,333 14 8 

1244... 3,543 

1 

0.. 

...2,352 12 11.... 

..5,485 13 9 

1245... 3,848 

5 

2... 

....2,891 15 

1 . •* . 

..5,507 1 6 

1246... 3,870 

8 

3... 

..•.2,8i4 2 

10.... 

..5,502 4 2 

1247... 3,829 

9 

11.. 

....3,155 8 

7..*< 

...5,717 11 6 

1248... 4,128 

3 11.., 

....3,642 0 

9.... 

..5,763 7 11 

1249... 4,366 

15 

*9.. 

....4,247 5 

3. •. 

..5,977 6 5 

1250... 4,580 

7 11.. 

....4,773 7 

2»..i 

..6,177 14 4 

1251... 4,758 

7 

8.. 

....5,276 14 

2««.t 

..6,435 13 8 

1252... 4,649 

0 

6.. 

.•••5,462 12 

6. .1 • 

..6,602 9 5 

1253... 4,513 

1 

2.. 

•*•.5,172 4 10, t*. 

..6,747 3 2 

1254... 4,530 

1 

1.. 

....5,115 10 

2.... 

..6,842 13 7 

1255... 4,658 

4 

5. •■..,4, 990 6 

0.«m*i6,597 6 10 

1256... 4,581 

0 

3.. 

....4,243 12 

2.a.. 

..6,699 15 10 

1257... 4,638 

4 

5.. 

....4,746 4 

0...i 

,,.7,072 3 6 


On the Other hand, where the zemindari assessment appears 
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most successful, (and many of the estates are flourishing,) we 
discover no results which would not have as surely followed 
from a relaxation of the Byotwari demand. 

There is, most certainly, nothing in the character of the mu- 
tahdars generally, calculated to exert a beneficial eflect on the 
people. With some few exceptions, what Francis Homer 
describes as that odious character which an increase of wealth, 
without an increase of knowledge, is sure to generate, is typical 
of these factious landlords. 

The eflect of the system on the police of the district has been 
most unfavorable. We believe that it is not more strongly 
ingrained in the minds of Englishmen, that the legislative power 
and the executive should be distinct, than it is in that of the 
^indd, that the person to whom he pays his rent, is the person 
from whom he is to expect protection ; and to secure this pro- 
tection, he must obey his landlord’s orders. By the zemindari 
system, this enormous prestige is transferred from the Govern- 
ment to the zemindar, or from a responsible servant of the Go- 
vernment to an irresponsible private individual, from a man 
whom Government can remove, to one upon whose character 
alone it depends whether he shall assist in putting down rob- 
beries, or whether he shall organize them. 

Very erroneous impressions, we believe, prevail on the subject 
of Byotwari settlement, and to some of these we have adverted 
above ; but to one we have not so prominently alluded. It is 
thought that the system gives rise to constant interference on 
the part of the officers of Government; but when the principles 
of Bead and Munro are fully carried out, this interference is 
very trifling. It only consists in an enqjuiry, whether the ryot 
retains his land, whether he abandons it, or whether he takes 
more ; and it is obvioijs that even this enquiry is gradually dimi- 
nishing, and must cease as soon as the whole land is taken up 
and becomes saleable property, as it has done throughout near- 
ly the whole of Caimra and ll^labar. So long as tht assessment 
varies on the ryot’s converting dry into irrigated land, some 
inspection is necessary, but the same may be stud of every spe- 
cies of taxation. The ftdr question is, whether this interference 
is more vexatious on the part of the tahsUdar, than it would be 
on that of a zemindar, or the contractor of a village lease, or the 
heads of a village corporation. We most fully believe t^t it is 
infinitely less so. 

The zemindari system has been tried in Salem, the village 
lease has been tried in Coimbatore ; both have failed. Let their 
principles of Bead and Munro be tried under a taxarici as 
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light as that of Bengal or of Agra^ and we have not a doubt of 
the result. * No expensive process is necessary ; all that is re- 
quired is a relaxation of the demand, first on the lands now 
waste from over-assessment, and then on the district generally. 

Before closing this article, we wouM beg to ofier only a few 
further remarks. In endeavouring to point out certain defects 
in our administration of the country, which have tended to 
render it less successful than we could have wished, we are far 
from entering into the exaggerations of those who would repre- 
sent the British rule to have been barren of all those blessings 
which a semi-barbarous and oppressed people were entitled to 
expect from a civilized and intelligent Government. We 
believe that financial pressure, and a system of check and con- 
troul, have prevented those local reforms which would •have. 

i )roved of inestimable value to several portions of the province ; 
)ut if, at the same time, we take a more general survey of the 
effects of the Government, we shall find much to dwdl upon 
that is fuU of hope and encouragement. 

The first great blessing that a Government can confer upon 
a people is, undoubtedly, peace ; by which we mean protection 
from foreign invasion and internal tumult. These blessings 
the district has enjoyed for more than half a century, uninter- 
ruptedly. The extent of this blessing will be appreciated by 
comparing it with the state of the country previously to our 
accession, as pictured in the following passage from Colonel 
Wilkes:— 

Illustrations of the manners and immemorial habits of a 
* people are sometimes unexpectedly derived from a careful 
' attention to the elements or the structure of their language. 

‘ On the approach of an hostile army, the unfortunate inha- 
‘ bitants of India bury under ground (their most cumbrous 
* effects, and each individual, man, woman, aud child, above six 
* years of age (the infant children being carried by their mo- 
‘ thers,) witfi a load of grain proportioned to their strength, 
^ issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction of a 
f : country (if such can be found), exempted 11*001 the miseries 
* of War, sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of 
‘ tbe most unfrequented hills and woods, where they prolong a 
existence, until the departure of the enemy; and if 
* this should be protracted beyond the time for which they 
* have provided food, a large portion necessarily dies of hun- 
* ger. 

4 ** The pe ople of a distriet thus deserting their homes arc 
‘ caUed tne Wulsa of the district. A state of habitual misery. 
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‘ invdlving precautions against incessant war, and unpitying de- 

* predations, of so peculiar a description as to require, in any of 
■* the languages of .Europe, a long circumlocution, is expressed in 
‘ all the languages of Deckan and the south of India, by a 
‘ single word ! 

“ No proof can be accumulated from the most profound 
‘ research, which shall describe the immemorial condition of 

* the people of India, with more authentic precision than this 

* single word. 

“ It is a proud distinction that the Wulsa never departs on the 
‘ approach of a British army, when unaccompanied by Indian 
^ allies. 

Next to external and internal peace, the greatest national 
blfissing is, perhaps, the administration of equal justice; but to 
enter upon this topic, would lead us too far from our subject. 
It is sufficient to say, that the province has enjoyed the advan- 
tage of Courts of Appeal, presided over by men, whose inte- 
grity was never impeached, and whose endeavours to counteract 
the national vices of falsehood, and fraud, have been unremit- 
ting. If the comparative amount of revenue which reached the 
Government under native rule and under the British Govern- 
ment, depended, as Munro observed, on the difference between 
the characters of one of Tippu’s Asophs and Colonel Bead ; a- 
the amount of justice received by the people from their pro- 
tectors, would depend upon the difference between the charac- 
ters of a native kazi, and such men as John Bird and Ed- 
ward Bannerman. 

After the administration of justice, we would place in the 
list of national blessings the freedom of commerce ; let us 
see what was the state or things when the Government came 
into our hands. 

The foljiowing liable exhibits this state. It is an account of 
the number of stations at which duties were levied on mer- 
chandize, in only one <li vision of the district, prepared in the 
year 1795. ^ It embraces the five principal linds of commerce, 
from the chief town of the division, and shows that there was 
a Custom House, at which every common article of merchandize 
was taxed, bn an average at every eighth mile. 
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When it is remembered, that every article may now be 
conveyed from Salem to the sea coast, without interrup- 
tion; that not a single duty is levied at any town, fair or 
market, throughout the district ; that the ryot (who was then 
compelled to deal with the merchant, who had alone the 
power of passing, by means best known to himself, through 
these Custom Houses,) can noi$r' seek the best market, and 
obtain the full price for the produce of his industry; we 
need not carry the contrast farther: nor need we wonder, 
if the abolition of the tmnsit duties is a measure almost 
universally condemned by the merchants and the servants 
of Government, nor, if those whose statements can alone reach 
the Government, comj^lain of an imagined decline of conimer- 
>iint»prosperity. The interests of the few, the very few, have 
been sacrificed to those of the many. 

Next to freedom of commerce, we would place the facility 
of locomotion, the state of public roads ; and on this sub* 
ject, we can speak with unmixed satisfaction. From one 
end of the district to the other, from north to south, and 
from east to west, excellent roads, bordered by flourishing 
avenues, do honor to the zeal and perseverance of several 
collectors, who have successively turned their attention to 
this subject, and above all, the late Mr. John Orr. The 
whole extent of roads within the district, which has been 
completed, planted, guarded by ditches, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, marked by mile stones, amounts to 726 miles. 
They are traversed night and day, by hundreds of country 
carts, without let or hindrance, and may be traversed by any 
English traveller in his own carriage. The bridges built in 
the district amount to eighty-four. 

Peace, external and internal, justice purely administm'ed, 
commerce free and unfettered, communication facilitated ; 
these are important ingredients in national prosperity; and 
we have strong proof that much prosperity has been their re- 
sult. 

Although it has been our object to show how some unfortu- 
nate circumstances have, inmany parts of the district, impeded 
the progress of cultivation, and that in most of the estates 
under Government management, it has actually retrograded in 
comi^arison with the early years of our rule, still such is the 
blessing of peace and free commerce, that taking the whole of 
the district, the lightly assessed Balaghat, the mo<lerately assess- 
ed Barainahi, the rent-free Agraharams, and the best managed 
of the zemindari estates, there has been, on the whole, auencreas- 

u u 
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ed production, evinced by cheap prices accompanying an encreas- 
ed population ; and it will lu^ve been seen that there is reason to 
attribute the decline which does exist, as much to the well^ 
intentioned zemindar! experiment, as to actual over-taxation. 
Nor will it be forgotten, that the fraudulent practices of 
the people defeated the intentions of Government for their 
good. 

There are many indications of incureasing prosperity visible. 
There are not wanting, in the district, instances, now common 
throughout India, of cultivation having driven the wild beasts 
far from the haunts, where sportsmen now living used to find 
them in abundance. 

The following is a curious instance of progress. A re^s- 
try of the fruit trees in the district was made by Coly ne l 
Bead. The number of tamarind trees then entered was as^-" 
lows: — 

Enam Umdt, Back-yards. Byats' holdings. Jungles, 

738 876 422 2,545 

This iras, doubtless, a most incorrect return ; but now the 
trees planted by the road sides alone, of which a large proportion 
are tamarind trees, amount to 162, 3H. — (Here we cannot help 
remarking,by way of parenthesis, that the reason why the Salem 
district excels afi others in its roads is, that a local tax, on betel- 
nut -gardens, was assigned at an early date to local improve- 
ments. — See Mr. Hargrave’s reports.) 

The value of land is decidedly rising, and in many places, to 
a considerable extent. 

When the district was first handed over to our Government, 
an application was made to Colonel Bead, by the of|cer command- 
ing, for bricklayers to assist in building the officers’ bungalows. 
Colonel Bead’s answer is on record, and states, that no such per- 
sonas a bricklayer existed in the district. ln*the last two seasons, 
a bridge has been built over the. river Cavary, of twenty-six 
arches, each of sixty feet span, chiefly by bricklayers and 
artificers of the Salem district. * ■ 

The manufacturers of Salem are, decidedly, in a flourishing 
hondiricn ; and this is evinced by the great extension of the 
prineipd manufacturing town, that of Salem itself. New streets, 
with bouses of a superior description, are springing up in every 
direcricm, the abolition of the transit duties having given a 
stimtilnB to the demand for their strong webs, while the (^eap 
prices of the articles of consumption, enable them still to 
compete with the machinery of England in the Indian mar* 
ket 
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A very rapid increase in the numberof carts, built at Salem, 
and Attdr, evinces much commerdal activity. 

'Such then are the mixed results of our Government. If it 
be objected that the former and the latter part of our paper are 
contradictory, we answer, that if a person seriously endeavours 
to represent things as they are, his statements must be con- 
tradictory, for he has to describe contradictions. A Ch>vem- 
ment conferring peace and justice, but maintaining a land tax 
admitted to be too high — trade encouraged, but agriculture 
repressed ; — remissions made for the benefit of a newly created 
zemindar, and recalled &om the industrious ryot — the industry 
of peace struggling against the Government which confers 
it — these are what he has to describe. But if they are fairly 
.d<8PP»bedj if, while he candidly brings to notice the errors which 
exist, he avoids alike the exaggerations of the agitator and the 
glosses of the partisan, his statements will not f^ to meet, 
with candid attention, or to yield their contribution towards 
. the great cause of improvement 
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Abt. V. — 1. A Review qfiPublic Instruction in the Bengal 
Presidency^ from 1835 to 1851. By /. JCerr, M. A.^ Principal 
of Hooghly College, Part L Calcutta. 1852. 

2. The Bombay Gazette^ February Wth^ 1852. — Speech of Sir 
Frskhie Perry. 

In Mr. Kerr’s book, the reader will find a complete and 
scholar-like manual of the history, mechanism, and working of 
native education, as conducted in the Government Institutions 
of the Bengal Presidency, for the last sixteen years. It would 
be very difficult to find a writer better qualified for the task, 
which he has undertaken. The facts, which he narrates, have 
fallen chiefly within the limits of his own personal observatia» : 
the questions, which he discusses, have been often before his 
own mind ; and with all the details of the Government system, 
fr5m his official position, he is intimately and familiarly 
acquainted. His turn of mind also is clear, distinct, and 
methodical ; and his style, not wanting in a certain quiet 
humour, is always dispassionate and gentleman-like. In the 
treatment of a very delicate subject, he has chosen his ground 
with much tact and good sense; and so long as he keeps 
strictly to the plan which he has chalked out for himself, his 
work 18 all but unexceptionable. That which he proposes to 
do, and which he has ably and thoroughly accomplished, will be 
best learned from his own modest and well written preface, 
which we quote at length ; — 

It is proposed in the following pages to give a brief history of education 
in the Bengal Presidency, from the year 1835 to 1851. 

With the year 1885. a new era commenced in the history of education 
in Bengal It was at this period that Lord Beotinck's resolution appeared, 
which put a stop to the expenditure of the educational funds on stipends to 
students who had not earned them, and on Arabic and Sanscrit publications 
which were little read ; and directed that they should henceforth be mainly 
euiployed in imparting instruction through the medium of the English 
limgiiage. 

A fresh impul^ was now given to native education. A more active in- 
terest was awakened in the superintending authorities. Annual reports, 
exhibiting the state and progress of public instructioh, began to be regularly 
published for the information of the public. New schools were established. 
The old establiehments were improved and enlarged. Libraries were formed 
in the collages and in the principal provincial schools. 

The finfo appears to have arrived for the preparation of a book of the 
kind propo^d. Setting aside the consideration that all important ques< 
tious relating to India, among which that of education undoubtedly occupies 
a very prominent place, are beginning to attract a^toore than ordinary share 
of public attention, as the period approaches for the revision oL East 
India Gompany*8 Charter in 1853, there are at present no means by which 
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any one who takes an interest in native education, as carried on in the 
Government inetitutions, can readily acquaint himself with its history for 
the past sixteen years. The information is only to be found in the annual 
printed reports, a complete set of which can scarcely be met with anywhere, 
and in the man user ipt records of Government, which are not open to the 
public eye, Even those few persons, who possess a complete set of the 
printed reports, will find it no easy task to obtain a clear view of what has 
been done, from so many volumes, in which there are many repetitions and 
some contradictions, much -that is only of temporary use, and much that is 
of no use. The time has arrived for condensing those reports, for extract' 
ing from them whatever is valuablei and placing it before the reader arrang- 
ed under appropriate beads. 

Such an analysis may he considered as the main object of the following 
pages. It is not, however, the only object. The writer hopes that the situa- 
tion, which he has held in the educational service of Government for the last 
ten years, has given him the opportunity of observing seme things which it 
may b e uBoful to make known, and has qualified him in some degree for ex- 
^TSsslng an indonendent opinion on the various subjects which will come 
under review. But be is anxious to deal with facts rather than opinions ; 
the latter, whether his own or those of others, being introduced sparingly. 

It is proposed to divide the subject into two parts. The first part will 
contain a statement of the general principles and most prominent features 
which mark the Government system of education, including the agency 
employed for superintending and carrying on the system. The second part 
will contain a brief report on each of the Government educational institu- 
tions in Bengal, and in the North Western Provinces, embracing its founda- 
tion and early history, its ordinary income and expenditure, a statement of 
the number of pupils for the last sixteen years, a selection from the reports 
of local committees and examiners^ and other matters of general and 
perruaneni interest. 

There can be no question that Mr. Kerr has amply fulfilled 
the promise, which he bolds out ; but we must confess to a 
very natural feeling of surprise and disappointment, on findiieig, 
in a work which professes (in its opening sentence) to be a 
history of education in Bengal, only one or two cursory and 
incorrect references to the great Missionary institutions, and 
the large and fiou>ishin]^ private schools and academies, the 
pupils of which, in ibis city at least, out-number those attend- 
ing the Government seminaries at least five-fold. His book is 
really the .educational history of the last sixteen years, with 
all but the Government part, left out ; ' and the obvious 
tendency of the w:ork (most unconsciouslv, we believe, on the 
part of the author) is to make that part bulk much more largely, 
than it htus any right to do, in the public eye. This erroneous 
impression would be confirmed and aesspened by a circumstance, 
for which Mr. Kerr is in no wise i^esponsible. The gr^t vio 
tories of native education had been won befiire he eatue. among 
ns. He did not witness the to'gn of. barbaric ignorance, 
intolerance, and superstition; or taken any part in the stru^les, 
by which it was overthrown. The Minute of Lord Wunam 
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Bcntinok, which is the epoch from which Mr. Kerr dates hfs' 
history, was but a formal taking possession of the land. It was 
the decree for the annexation of the Punjab, after the battles of 
Mlidkf and Ferozepore, of Sobraon and Chilianwallah. Mr. 
Kerr found us sailing on a smooth sea, with a fair wind, and a 
flowing tide. 

He knows therefore only imperfectly, and from report, how 
very much had been done by others, and how very little had 
been done by Government, to turn the tide of public opinion, 
on which the state bark is now so confidently sailing. The 
Government medicine for the benighted Bcn^lis was even 
more minute than that homoeonathio globule of reform, which 
Punch represents Lord John Kussel as administering to the 
astounded John Bull. But the globules of Sanscrit and Ai;abic 
and Persian, which it pleased the Honorable Company to ad- 
minister, found no favour with the unhappy patient, even 
though he was paid for trying to swallow them. It never oc- 
curred to the Government, that, when a man’s only complaint 
is starvation, food is better than phasic ; and the system of in- 
finitesimal doses of poison — that is, of Heathenism and Vc- 
dantism, and Muhammadanism — might have been going on to 
this day in full vigour, but for the interference of men without 
the Government pale, who won their way,_ step by step, over- 
coming obloquy, reproach and superstition, by literary en- 
thusiasm, or philanthropy, or faith. 

In the year 1815, soon after the renewal of the Charter, a 
few friends, among whom was Mr Hare, met together, one 
evening, in Bammohun Boy’s house; and the conversation 
turned on the most fitting means for the destruction of super- 
stition, and the elevation of .the native mind and character. 
Bammohun contended earnestly for the establishment of a 
weekly meeting, for the puipose of gradualiv undermining the 
prevailing system of idolatry, by teaching the pure and more 
intellectual dogmas of the Vedanta. 

To this Mr. Hare demdedly objected. His strong natural 
good sense showed him the visionary and impracticabm nature 
of a scheme, whidi professed to act upon the masses, by teaching 
them what they could not possibly comprehend. It must be 
confessed, too, that he had a most impartial dislike for all 
religions, and eschewed the reli^ous element altogether. He 
proposed, instead, the establislment of a college for native 
youth ; and the two friends separated, each wedded to his own 
^an, which they carried out with charactenstic energy. The 
Bajah founded the Bramha Sahlutf an incomprehensible jum- 
ble of monotheism, pantheism, and eclecticitin; and the in- 
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tellectuallj inferior, but sturdf practical mechanic, originated 
the Hindu College, and more reniotely the whole system of 
Anglicized native education. 

Mr. Hare’s first sti^ was to draw up a circular, stating genCi* 
rally the objects he had in view, and soliciting aid and coun> 
tenance from the leading men in the European and native 
communities. At an early stage, it fell into the hands of Sir 
Edward Hyde East, the Chief Justice for the time being. This 
gentleman not only remodelled the circular for the better, but 
entered into the scheme with such spirit and cordiality, and, 
from his influence and position in society, brought it forward 
so prominently, that it was very generally supposed to have 
originated with him. After frequent private meetings and 
discussions, the first public meeting was held in his house, on the 
l'4tfi of May, 1816, and was largely attended by native and 
European gentlemen, and by many of the most eminent Pandits 
in Calcutta. The proposal to establish an institution for the 
education of the native youth was fully explained to the meet- 
ing by the learned Judge, and was received with unanimous 
approbation 

In an adjourned meeting, held on the 21st, it was resolved 
that the Institution should be called “ The Hindu College 
of Calcutta;” and a committee and office bearers were ap- 
pointed. 

To form any just idea, and to take any fair view of the his- 
tory of native education, or of the part which the Government 
plays in it, one must look, not to the last sixteen years, but 
to the twenty which preceded them; and, in after times, when 
Hindustan shall have become an enlightened and Christian 
nation, the educational annals of the period between 1815 and 
1835, now obscure and half-forgotten, will be searched for 
with avidity, and come forth into the broad day ; and the actors 
take a place — and no mean place — among national benefactors. 

There are two gentlemen still with us in the full ripeness of 
intellect and, manhood, who could write that history worthily; 
who have seen the Jarkness which they helped to dispel, and 
who may rightly claim the proud distinction of emeriti” 
That keen sagacious eye, which still looks out from the watch- 
tower of SerampOre, with a little help from family traditions, 
can trace the whole process from its germ to its present stage 
of progress, and mrange, in orderly li^y and sequence, Pirents, 
misunderstood it may be, or sli^tly marked at the time wlien 
they occurred, but to which the future has given weight and 
significancy. No one can doubt the interest, with which Mr» 
I^rshman must have watched the struggle, .in vhich, 
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personal and family associations, as well as on higher grounds, 
his own hopes and feelings were so deeply implicated. We 
trust that in the forthcoming biography of his gifted and vene- 
rable father, we shall find all that we desii’e. 

The other gentleman, whose reminiscences would bo, to many, 
perhaps even more interesting, is the Reverend Professor Ba- 
nerjya of Bishop’s College. His experience, indeed, cannot go 
back so far as 1815; for, we question whether he had been 
bom then: but no man living was more mixed up with the 
movement, or has a better right to say, without vanity or ex- 
aggeration, “ quorum pars maxima fu^” He passed through 
nil the alternations of the struggle. He was the intimate 
friend and associate of almost every name of note, which in- 
fluenced the result, whether for good or evil. He was 
time the acknowledged leader, the hero, and in some sort, the 
martyr, of the ultra-liberal party among the educated natives : 
and, we do him but justice, when we say, that he acted through- 
out with a spirit, a boldness, a conscientiousness, and love of 
truth, rare, if not altogether unparalleled, among his country- 
men. 

The time has come, we think, when Mr. Banerjya is at full 
liberty to tell the truth, without fear or favour ; and, if there be 
one or two individuals still living, whose past offences it 
might seem ungenerous to rake up, however well they may 
deserve any censure that could be inflicted on them, it would 
be easy to withhold their names, and to deal only with 
their actions. Such a work, faithfully and conscientiously 
executed, would not only be useful and worthy of Mr. 
Baneijya’s position and talents ; but, we believe, would win 
for itself, not only an Indian, but a British, and (not impro- 
bably) a European reputation. It would teach lessons too, 
perhaps, worth knowing — one at the least ; that whatever amount 
of change may be produced by the inlet of European know- 
ledjge into the native mind, (and that change was never mani- 
fested, and never wUl be manifested' again, with more of enthu- 
elasm, and energy, and reckless boldness, than by the original 
** Ybung Bengal”) the result shows but two issues: — it will 
evaporate into worse than nothing, or condense into Christianity. 
Thtis inuch, at least, the last thirty years have determined We 
shnll lukve to do with th»,|ubject again, ere we part with Mr. 
-Ketr. 

In the mean time, we shall attempt to present a brief 
outline of the leading events in the history of native education, 
previous to IfiSjS » and following Mr. Kerris excellent eimmplc, 
we seek ‘^to d^ with facts rather than opinions as to the fat- 
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ter, ho\irever, by no means refraining from the free expression 
of our own. 

Whatever other influences may have been at work previous- 
ly, the flrst great practical step towards the improvement of 
native education, and towards rescuing it from the incapable 
hands of the Pandits and Gurits, was the foundation of the 
Hindu College. Nothing had been done, or has yet been accom- 
plished, in the endowed oriental colleges and institutions, 
which has not been better done by the natives, when left to 
themselves. No revival of the ancient sciences of India, no 
new work of importance, no distinguished scholar, ever proceed- 
ed from a Government Oriental College. To perpetuate these 
was to perpetuate false science and superstition ; and it began to 
be felt, that, if hope was to come for India, it must come from 
ciseVhere. 

The man, who was the first to master this idea, and to turn 
it to practical use, was the late Mr. David Hare. 

The impetus, indeed, came from a very different quarter, and 
originated long before. The labours and example of such men 
as Buchanan, and Brown, and Corrie and Martyn, and the Se- 
rampore Missionaries, drew the attention of many thoughtful 
and benevolent men, who had little in common with them, to 
the wants and to the \voes of India. The “ Clapham sect” had, 
at last, turned the tide of public opinion ; and in 1813, India, by 
Act of Parliament, was open to the Gospel. But it ought to be 
frankly acknowledged, that though the Missionaries were fore- 
most in the field, and foremost in labour and zeal and love for 
the natives of this land, they do not seem to have entertained 
any scheme for national education, or any idea of introducing 
on a large scale the science and literature of Europe, as helps 
to Christianization, or means of social improvement. What 
they may fairly claim is, that they did the work of calling public 
attention to the moral and religious degradation of the Hindus ; 
and of those who thought with them on this subject, but differ- 
ed from them in all else, no names stand out so prominently 
as those of Rammohun Boy and David Hare. 

The former was a man of distinguished ability, with a 
versatile and highly accomplished mind, much given to meta-' 
physical speculation, and the first of his countrymen, who 
can truly be looked upon as a sincetf, patriot and philanthropist. 
The other was an illiterate and ill^ucated man, with ntonrow 
views, and without the gift of written or spoken utterance. 
But his mind was eminently practical, and be had got firm 
h<fid of one grand idea. These men, so opposite, were drawn 
together by their common desire for the morid and politiosd 

* w w 
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improvement of the Hindus; and in both, this desire was a 
passion. 

The original committee was very large — too large for effi- 
cient working — and contained far too much of the unchanged 
native leaven. The following is a list of the members ; we 
^lieve, it will be read by many, with interest and curiosity : — 

Sir Edward Hyde East, Knight; President. 

J. H. Harrington, Esq., Vice-President. 

W. C. Blaquiere, Esq., Harimohun Thakur, 

•Capt. J. W. Taylor, Gopimohun Deb, 

H. H. Wilson, Esq., Jyekissen Singh, 

N. Wallich, Esq., M. D., Ramtonoo MuUiok, 

Lieut. W. Price, Obhoy Churn Banerjya, r 

D. Heming, Esq., Ramdulal Dey, 

Capt. T. Roebuck, Rajah Ram Chund, 

Lieut. Francis Irvine, Ramgopal Mullick, 

ChaturbhW Nyasrutten, Boisnobh Das Mullick, 

Subram Mohesh Shastri, Chaitan Chum Set, 

Mritunjoy Bidyalunkar, Shib Chunder Mukerjya, 

Roghomuni Bidyabhosun, Radhakant Deb,^ 

Tarapersad Nyabhosun, Ramruttun Mullick, 

Gopimohun Thakur, Klali Sunkar Ghosal. 

It will be observed here, that the name of David Hare does 
not appear in the list. With bis characteristic shrinking from 
public appearances, ho declined to take any official appoint- 
ment ; although his services in procuring subscriptions and pu- 
pils, and in many other ways, were unremitting, it must not be 
forgotten also, that Mr. Hare had not yet acquired a reputation, 
and was not in (what is called) “ society : ” and that already 
" the cold shadow of the aristocracy,” and the:darkness of bigotry 
and superstition, fell ominously over the projected institution. 

bn the 20th J anuary, 1817, the school ^s opened for the first 
time, in St^house (304, Chitpore Road) hired for the purpose ; — 
Sir Hyde East, Mr. Harriimton, and many other influential 
gentlmnen being 'present. Seven months had passed of active 
and ibt^y reparation. Upwards of 60,000 rupees had been sub- 
smbed. The Committee alone numbered thirty members. he 
scheme had the sanction of, the pandits, the favour of the pub- 
lic, and ^e countenance active support of the leading mem- 
bers of the Government : but after all this note of prepara- 
tion,” only TWENTY pupils came forward to be enrolled on the 
list. In three months more, the number struggled ^nffilly 
Upwards to sixty-nine ; and there, the free sohcdars and an 
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elei^OBjnary contribution of twenty from the Calcutta School 
Society included, it remained stationary for upwards of six yeftiu 

Mr. Kerr is quite mistaken, in supposing that the Hindu 
College " was founded by a spontaneous impulse of the native 
niind” (p. 6). The scheme was entirely foreign to the native 
mind ; was forced upon it from without ; and, again and again, 
would have been abandoned in despair or indifference, but for 
the determined, enthusiastic, and sohtary perseverance of David 
Hare. So little desire or demand was there for the study of 
the English, that the Managers were obliged to introduce, not 
only Bengali, but Persian, and, (if we mistake not,) Arabic also, 
in order to render the new fangled teaching more palatable to 
the native mind. 

During the six years that intervened between 1817 and 1823, 
the school was shifted about from place to place. It was first re- 
moved to another house in the Chitpore Bead ; then to a house, 
afterwards occupied by Dr. Duff, for the General Assembly’s 
Institution. Its next flight was of all the most eccentric. The 
sapient Managers removed the so-called Hindu College into 
the heart of me Bow Bazar ; which, when exphuned for the 
benefit of the uninitiated, means, that they took it out of the 
native town altogether, and set it down in a street, notorious 
as the haunt of drunken sailors, and the most desperate and 
dissolute characters of a great Heathen metropolis. , From this 
they again moved off to a scarcely more congenial vicinity— the 
well known Tiretta Bazar. 

Who the teachers were, during this dark period, or what they 
taught, we have no means of knowing. The school made no 
progress ; and the cause of native education seemed to be lost. 
Its English supporters, disappointed by the insignificant re- 
sult, thwarted in ^eir plans of improvement, and disgusted 
with the .jealousy and absurd prejuoicM and suroicions of the 
native majority in the Management, left it to its rate ; and that 
majority, having, as may weu be supposed, no very violent love 
for European light and kfiowledge, would have liked nothing 
better than to break up the college, and to get back the mtmey 
which they had so radhly subscribed. Mr. Hare alone stood 
firm as a rook; but even he, at last, saw no other means of 
averting Ike impending catastrophe, than an appeal to Govern- 
ment to come fcnrward to the rescu^^ 

■ Yet, that unpromisii^ beginning' is to us full of chbeiftit 
augury. Not very long ago, the foundation stone pf Mf* 
Bethune’s Female School was laid with much pomp ^d 
otuBBtonce. Cornwallis Square was honoured wiik the fSmwoii;^ 
ed presence of a Governor of Bengal} and Meinbeni (ff Council, 
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and Secretaries, and an imposing assemblage of the greai|(|.tbe 
gifted, and the fair ; colours Sashed in the sun ; speeli^B 
were made ; and the future seemed full of brilliant promise 
for the domestic happiness and social elevation of J^ngal. 
The master spirit of that institution, indeed, has passed away, : — 
bat where are all its other well-wishers now ? Its dark period 
has come very rapidly. Let us hope that better days are at 
^nd ; and that our present Governor-General, by a generous 
and judicious patronage, may accomplish for the females of 
India, as much as has been already accomplished, against diffi- 
culties nearly equal, for the males. Such a consummation 
would be a brighter gem in his coronet, than the annexation 
of Burmah and the Punjab. Among the thousands of young 
men, who have received an English education, and many 
of whom are now heads of families themselves, there is, or 
there ought to be, a powerful lever to ply against the dead 
weight of prejudice and custom, which, for ages, has home so 
heavily on the mothers, the wives, and the daughters of Ben- 
gal; and which native apathy will never lift up without 
the helping hand of a more energetic race. But we have 
been looking forward thirty years ; and we are yet only in 
“pleine” 182^3. 

The Government (it was in the time of Mr. Adam) listened 
favourably to the request of the Managers. It had already 
resolved to establish a Sanscrit college in 1821, and to allow 
30,000 rupees annually for that purpose : and, when the question 
of a building for the new institution came to be entertained in 
1823, happily for the Hindu College, it was agreed to locate 
them both under the same roof. 

** Borne,” however, “ was not built in a day.” The founda- 
tion stone of the new building was not laid until the 23th of 
February, 1824 ; and we may notice here, Chat more than three 
years elapsed after that time, ere it was ready for the recep- 
tion of the students. 

It was natural for the Government, which, in addition to the 
building, bad granted a munificent annual endowment, to look 
for SKWething in the shape of a ^ quid pro quo” TheMan^era 
bifoerto had done nothing to justify any confidence in their 
wisdom or discretion. Every measure, which they originated, 
bore the stamp of ignorance and incapacity; and it was plain, 
that, if the experiment Wefo to be entrusted solely to their gui- 
dance, its doom was sealed^ The Government, therefore, de- 
sired or demanded, that a propCTly qualified Visitor should be 
appmnted on their part, for the purpose (formally) of watching 
oW and (Urectmg the appropriation of their pecumary grant. 
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,|||lis reasonable and most salutary proposal was met with 
tiii^most violent opposition, as indeed might have been antioi- 

S ated. Fortunately, there were a few men of sense in the 
l4nagement — such men, for instance, as Kamcomul Sen, Bus- 
somoy Dutt, and Badhakant Deb. But for them, the propo- 
sal of the Government would have been rejected ; and, it was 
with considerable difHculty, that it received at last a reluctant 
and ungracious assent. The speech of Bussomoy Dutt (now 
one of the judges of the Small Cause Court) on tliis c^casion, 
deserves notice. The Babu frankly confessed that, after 
seven years’ labour, the college had produced nothing better 
than a few keranis (native clerks in the public offices) ; and 
that it was vain to expect, ever to accomplish the objects 
which they had in view, or to succeed in giving their children 
a liberal and enlightened education, without caUing in the aid 
of European talent and energy. 

This was the real turning point in the history of the insti- 
tution; for it resulted in the appointment of Mr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson, as Vice-President of the sub-conmuttee, and 
Visitor of the college. A better choice could not possibly 
have been made. Perhaps, no man, since the days of the 
“ admirable Crichton,” has united in himself such varied, ac- 
curate, and apparently opposite talents and accomplishments. 
A profound Sanscrit scholar, a grammarian, a philosopher, and 
a poet, he was at the same time the life of society, and a practical 
ai^clear-headed man of business. On the stage as an ama- 
teur, or in the professor’s chair as the first orientalist of our 
time, he seemed always to be in his place. He has written 
on the antiquities and numismatology, on the history, literature, 
chronology and ethnology of Hindustan ; and, on all these sub- 
jects, no man, not even Colebrooke himself, has written so much 
and so well. His works show idl the erudition of the German 
school, without its heaviness, pedantry and conceit ; and his 
style is that best of all styles, the style of an accomplished 
English gentleman. * 

This able and distinguished scholar speedily conciliated all 
parties, and won all sufficages. His name alone was a tower of 
strei^h to the Orientalists. His af&bility and courtesy^ of 
manner endeared him to the students, and dinned the preiu- 
diees of the bigoted party in the l^anagement. He doubled 
the hours bf teaching. He introduced the system of public exa- 
minations. He obtained energetic new masters, and infused 
new life into the old. In the first year of his manag^ent, the 
number of pupils rose to two hundred. He found 14,000 rupe^ 
of anrears uncollected ; he realized them, Four thbu^nd rupees 
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bad disappeared ; he replaced them. The institution beoi^e 
so rich, as to lose 60,000 rupees by the &ilure of Baretto and 
Co. ; and it could afford the loss. In a few years, there 'were 
four hundred names on the list, most of them paying pupils. 
The Hindu College became the fashionable school for the 
young Babus of Calcutta. It rose into notoriety and impoiv 
tancej and, for a time, threw all other establishments into the 
shade. 

In the expansion of heart, caused by this new and unex* 
pected prosperity, Mr.. Hare’s services were at last remem- 
bered and acknowledged. He was appointed superintendent 
of the pupils contributed by the Calcutta School Society, and 
an Honorary Member of the Management. 

But this gentleman’s work was now over. The cause,* for 
whicdi he had toiled and fought, almost single-handed, was now 
triumphant, and had reached a stage, where his services were 
no longer required ; for, though an excellent pioneer, he was 
not fit to be a General. No man was better acquainted with 
Bengali human nature. No European ever went in and oiUt so 
freely and so familiarly among the people of this land. He was 
far more at home with them than with his own countrymen ; 
and, from his constant intercourse with the native lads, and his 
earnest desire for their improvement, he earned for himself the 
singularly inappropriate soubriquet of “ Padre Hare.” 

^The truth is, that he was a man of a very common-place 
mind; and, though much beloved by the students, he had no 
we^ht, and little or no moral influence over them. He was a 
man riding a hobby, and riding it with all bis might. But he 
had no large or enlightened views of the future, or of the spirit 
he sought to raise ; and when, like another Frankenstein, it rose 
into sudden and portentous life before him, astonished and be- 
wildered, he knew not how to find work for it, or whither to 
direct its ^gantic energies. What he wished or expected 
Young Bengal to become eventually, if he had any definite 
ideas on the subject, is unknown to* us; but, we have heard, 
that, when the most distinguished of his favourite pupils was 
about to become a Christian, he was surprised by a visit from 
Mr. Hare, who came to remonstrate with him upon the absur- 
dity ef .the stop he was about to take, in exchanging one 
* superStitidn for another.” We believe that the reply, ihongh 
sufficiently rei^pectful, was such, as to send Mr, Hare away 
thouj^tfiu but not displeased, and to seal his lips for the 
future. 

T^e Hindu College how enjoyed a brilliant reputaiion, Mir. 
Wilson bad raised it from a wretched petty scWl into a 
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fasluonable and floarishing college. This was no slight acbieTe<* 
m^t in itself, even for a man like him ; but, when the pre- 
judices, the suspicions, and the bigotry of the meyority in the 
Management are taken into account, his tact ana success ap- 
pear quite extraordinary. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to identify Mr, Wilson 
with the new Anglo-Bengali movement. An institution was en- 
trusted to him ; and he did all he could to make it flourish, In 
that institution an experiment was going on ; and he took care 
that it should have fair play. But he expressed neither inter- 
est nor sympathy in the result; and, when a storm arose, 
directed against the rising movement, we give a favourable view 
of his policy in saying, that he submitted and bowed to the 
blast. 

His position, indeed, was strikingly similar to that of the 
Government, whose servant he was. The new experiment, on 
trial in the Hindu College, was in no respect theirs. They 
neither originated, Erected, nor sympathized with it. All 
that they did spontaneously for education, was done for the 
study of Oriental literature ; and all the money at their dis- 
posal flowed into that favourite channel. It is true, that, after 
repeated solicitations, they subscribed to the Hindu College, and 
sent one of their servants to look after the appropriation of 
their money. But native education, as we see it now, was 
an abomination in their eyes. The Government of that day 
held the opinions of the Thoby Prinseps and the Tytlers, who 
ridiculed tne idea of teaching the natives English, and amused 
themselves with publishing, as specimens of the results to be 
expected, letters in broken English, or the patm of the 
China Bazar. It needed ten years more of trial, and results 
that forced themselves upon the consideration of the most 
prejudiced, and the astonishing success of Duff, and all, the 
energies of Trevelyan, and the influence of Macaulay, and 
the^detennination of Lord William Bentinck, to compel the Go- 
vernment— to drive it agtuBst its will — into a measured and cau- 
tious patronage of An^o-Bengali education. 

We have mentioned that new and more efScient teachers had 
been introduced into the college ; and now, at last, a pathway 
for the native mind into the science and literature of Europe 
was piactioaUy open. The result far exceeded all anticijution. 
Hinduism, as is well known, is not only a system of false 
religion, but a system of false sdence ; and its whole authority 
depends upon tradition and custom. Hence there was sCacc^y 
an elementary fact or axiom in geography, or aktrouoiny, or 
p^tioal economy, or indeed in any modem sciem^, whidi did 
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not clash with and demolish some time-honoured belief, or sa- 
cred and hallowed observance. The work of destruction re- 
quired no genius, learning, or eloquence ; Hinduism fell pros- 
trate, never to rise again, at thetouch of the veriest school-bo^v 
As soon as a little fcUow could be made to understand that the 
eai^h was 25,000 miles round, there was an end to his belief in 
the Shastras. 

It must be remembered that the young Bengali is re- 
markably intelligent and curious ; — we might say with truth, 
precociously sa His first glimpse into the science and 
knowledge of the Western world filled him with astonish- 
ment and delight. A new El Dorado spread before him ; 
and his foot was on the strand. A new future was open to 
him ; new faculties were developed within him ; and all, that 
he heard and saw, carried with it self-evidencing truth ‘and 
power. Scales seemed to have fallen from his eyes ; he felt 
giddy and intoxicated with the changed appearance of all 
things. But, if there Was one feeling stronger than all 
others, and which, for a time, reigned predominant, it was 
a pMsionate loathing, a mixture of hatred and contempt and 
indignation, against the superstition, in which he had been 
brought up. When he thought of the absurdities he had been 
led to believe ; of the pain and misery ho had been compelled 
to bear and to inflict ; of the clay and wooden images and rab- 
ble of so-called deities whom he had worshipped ; of the igno- 
rance in which he had been kept ; and its results in maUng 
every other Hindu a mere beast of burden for the Brahman ; 
and when ho looked at all in the light of his new-found know- 
ledge, he blushed with shame and indignation, and felt that he 
had been injured, humiliated^ and degraded. 

The master-spirit of this liew era was Mr. Derozio. This 
gifted young man entered the college as one of the junior 
teasers in November, 1826, and speedy acquiredan unbound- 
ed influence and popularity among the students. He entered 
into their feelings with all the fervour and enthusiasm of his 
own highly poetic temperament, and spared no pains to fan 
and to feed the flame. He encouraged them to the most un- 
br^^%use of their new-found mental freedom ; and, by ah 
extraii^iBary ascendancy over their minds, which Bo other 
man eter attained, he transformed the supple and timid Ben- 
gali into e hoM and fiery iconoclast and reformer. : 

Unfortunately for himself and for th^, he had no fixed 
prinoiples ; and his chief delight was to speculate, to unsettle, 
and to attack. Had he Uvea, and had his mind worked itself 
dear (as it had begun to do) of the crude notions of his ^outb. 
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gteat things might have been expected from him. As it was, 
he was, for a time, the oracle of Young Bengal; and he has 
found no successor in their affections. 

* It would be unjust to pass over unnoticed another East In^ 
dian gentleman, connected with the college about the same 
time, and who has also, since, gone to his account — wc mean htr. 
Woollaston, afterwards a Missionary of the London Society. 
He was a man of a quiet, unostentatious character, who felt 
the warmest interest in the new movement, but looked upon it 
with the heart and with the eye of a Christian. It was his 
delight to gather the more intelligent students round the so- 
cial tea-table in his own house, and, without forcing it upon 
them, to talk to them earnestly and calmly of the G-ospel of 
Jesqs. One or other of the Missionaries was sometimes of the 
])arty; and the retrospect, we believe, must be pleasant to 
all.* 

It is not strange that youthful minds, from which had evapo- 
rated every particle of faith and reverence for all that they 
once held most sacred, and who looked upon their former con- 
dition with rage and contempt, should wander for a while with- 
out star or compass, and hold aloof from every thing that could 
not be made palpable to their senses, or proved by mathema- 
tical demonstration. It is not strange, that in the first rebound 
of indignation, the very names of “ priest” and religion should 
have been a bugbear, and their notions of the social relations 
uncertain and confused. ITnfortunately, instead of checking 
these feelings, or guiding them into wholesome channels, Mr. 
Derozio gave them the rein. Every thing became debateable, 
and was debated. The being of God, the parental relationship^ 
the ties of consanguinity, were si^jeeted to the crucible of these 
youthful and giddy brains : and ^ often little came fbrth> but 
pride and over-weeiKng conceit, and open contempt for paints 
and relatives, who believed in Sumem and the seven oceans, 
who drank the washings of Brahmans’ feet, and worshipped 
Kali and Durga. But along w’ith this, there was a geneFons 
desire to impart their new knowledge to their youthful coun- 
trymen ; and the lads, who, during the day, attended the col- 
lege prelections, got up early to teach gratuitous morning, 
schools, Ind spent their evenmgs in social conversational meet- 
ings 

The fire, which had boen fast gaining strengtfai broke out 
into flame in the year 1829. In the swarm of demting societies, 

* We are iniebted to the materiab, oolleeted by this geaUeiam, and pablitM ia 
the earl; nnmbera of the Calmtia ChrMitm Obterver, for n^y )m 1 the detidta in the 
.preceding sketob. 

X X 
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that sprang up, there was one universal execration of Hinduism. 
The native town rang with glowing declamations on the plea- 
sures and advantages of European knowledge. The youn^ 
Babus demanded that its blessings should be extended to their 
wives and daughters, and lost no occasion, when they met 
together, of expressing their scorn and detestation of the super- 
stitious practices of their fathers. 

It will be observed, that, up to this lime, the Hindu College 
had the field to itself, and was left, free and untrammelled, to 
produce its natural fruits. There were no rival Missionary 
schools; and with the Missionaries themselves, at that time, the 
students pould not be said to have ever come into contact. Indeed, 
their dislike of Christianity was second only to their dislike of 
Hinduism. The Influence of the Europeans, whom they lopked 
up to with most respect, was decidedly Anti-Christian. The Wil- 
sons, the Sutherlands, and the Youngs, were known to be latitudi- 
narians in religion — if not something more ; while Mr. Hare, and 
their idol, Derozio, with not a few of his more intimate friends 
and associates, were avowedly (for the time at least) disbelievers 
in the Christian revelation. We have heard of scandalous orgies, 
where the most sacred mysteries and persons in the Gospels were 
parodied and blasphemed by English gentlemen for the amuse- 
ment of the young Hindus ; and, it is notorious, that their 
notions of the religion of Jesus were drawn chiefly from Paine’s 
Age of Beason, and the pages of Gibbon and Hume. 

We have a right, therefore, to ask those gentlemen, who 
condenm, in the most sweeping terms, the Missionary institu- 
tions, on the ground of their interfering with the rights of parents, 
while they insist that no such charge lies against the Govern- 
ment schools and colleges, |p point out any^ period, in the 
history of Christian Missions, or of British intercourse with 
India, when faith in the religion of theiT fathers was more 
thoroughly destroyed in the minds of the children — when the 
rights (as they choose to call them) of the parents, were more 
deliberately denied and disregarded — or when there was more 
of hostile alienation in families — than were seen in the year 1829, 
as the results of the Hindu College teaching. 

It .wfid not do to throw all the blame on Mr. Derorio> and to 
make him the 8Cape*goat for what. was, undoubtedly, Ibe direct 
and natural efiect of theGoveimment system — what, indeed, it 
ought to be/abd what, in a less worthy form, it continues to be, 
till the present hour. There is not pne in a thousand of the 
educated Bengalis, who believes, or pretends to himself to be- 
lieve, in Hinduism j and, if the modicum of morality and, natu- 
ral religion, which they are supposed to acquire, does not teach 
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them to abhor human sacrifice) and sutti, and child-miirder— < 
to protest against the social and intellectual degradation of the 
Sudras — to look upon its present foul idolatry as the bane of 
their country, and to feel that it should be their glory and their 
privilege to rid themselves and their posterity for ever of this 
vast mass of ignorance and evil — then, surely, it is the most 
miserable and the most worthless thing that ever was doled out, 
under the imposing name of national education. The truth is, 
that though -the educated native is tamer and quieter now, he 
does not believe a whit more in the superstition of his fathers ; 
and we cannot but look upon it as one of the worst symptoms 
of the moral degradation, to which the nation is reduced, that 
the first spirit is extinct, and that the Young Bengal of the prc’- 
sent day has no heart to pity, and no hand to help or to remove 
the* evils of his country. His greatest exploit is a stolen visit 
to the tavern, or the restaurateur ; and the chief notoriety he has 
of late obtained is, by aping the vices of the European. There is, 
indeed, a small class of thoughtful and accomplished young 
men, who seem to be on the way to better things ; but they 
want the boldness and energy of their more rOut-spoken prede- 
cessors ; and this great idmatrous land cares little for accom- 
plishments and amiabilities: she wants patriots, reformers, and 
active philanthropists. 

In the alarm caused by the new spirit, which, through the 
instrumentality of the morning schools, was spreading far and 
fast amongst the rising generation, native society looked to the 
Managers to chock it, or to put it down. But the Managers 
were at their wit’s end ; and their measures were at once feeble, 
intolerant, and stupid. 

The first was the following order : — 

It having come to the knowledge of the Managers, that a belief prevails 
very generally, that the students of the Hindu College are liable to lose all 
religious principles whatever; * 

It was resolved, that Mr. D’Anselme (the head master) be requested, in 
communication with the teachers, to check, as far as possible, all disquisitions 
tending to unsettle the belief of the boys in the great principles of natural 
religion. 

This ill-written and absurd production had, of course, not 
the slightest effect. It did not even look the real d^culty 
in the Face. The belief of the boys in the great principles 
of natural religion,” was a meTe flourish; for the Hindu youth 
has no such belief. He will indeed assent in general terms to 
the eristence of one God, and of a future state of recompense : 
but the slightest inquiry will show that he has no true, or 
rational notion of either. Hinduism is the perverrion, or rather 
the Antagonist, of natural religion.><^ Instead of one jjfise intelligent 
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and holy G od, the Creator and Governor of the universe, it sets 
up three hundred and thirty millions of capridous, imjpure, and 
blwdy demons, at variance with each other, and stained with 
every caime— whose favour is to be won, not by goodness and 
virtue, btit' by senseless and degrading, or cruel and revolting 

E ractices. It denies the brotherhood of man, breaks down the 
oundaiies between right and wrong, which God has set up 
within ns, and throws additional darkness over the fntnre. The 
tmth is, it was the Hindu craft that was in danger ; and the 
native community has since shown again and again, that a 
man may be Deist, or Atheist, or any thing he likes, without 
exciting alarm or opposition, if he will only so far conform in 
externals as to satisfy the fast relaxing requirements of caste. 
We have never yet seen a Hindu parent, who viewed the 
conversion of his child to a new faith, with any deeper or 
higher feelings, than simply as a dis^ce to the family. 

The fodisn half-measure of the Managers only made the lads 
bolder. A few spirited young Brahmans refused, or flung off, 
the thread of their order; others composed parodies on the 
mantras; and their declamations {gainst Hinduism became 
more and more open, scornful and insulting. The parents also 
began to withdraw their children from the institution.^ The re- 
.S'llt was, that the Management was forced into plainer speaking: 
and the follomi^ more stringent order was published in Fe- 
bruary, 1830 : — 

Tho teachers are particularly enjoined to abstain from any communica- 
tions on the subject of the Hindu religion with the boys, or to suffer any 
practices inconsistent with the Hindu notions of propriety, such as eating 
or drinking in the scliool or class rooms. Any deviation from this injunc- 
tion will be reported by Mr. D’Anselme to the Visitor, immediately, and, 
should it appear that the teacher is at all culpable, he will, forthwith, be 
dismissed. 

It must be confessed that these unfortunate Managers were 
in a situation of no ordinary perplexity. That, which their 
orders strove to prop up, their system undermined and over- 
threw ; and here the fatal admission *is made, that Hinduism is 
not fit to be handled, or to be made the subject of "any” com- 
munication between an enlightened teacher and Ms pupils. 
There was but one measure that could avert the impenmng 
doom of the Hindu religion: to burn their school-books, dismiss 
their teadhers, break up the establishment, return to the good 
old times ij^oranoe and Mend — and drive the English into 
the s^ 1 But while laughing at the folly, we must not forget the 
injuBtice and intolerance, of the bewildered Babus. At a time 
ef unexampled excitement, and where, with something of the 
cxtrava^gapoe, there was much of the keen inquiry and gene- 
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rous ardour of youthful enthusiasm — while the sutti pile still 
smoked, and the swing went round, and the blood flowed freely 
to propitiate Kali, and in the immediate presence of all the 
senseless and revolting, and degrading practices of idolatry — ^the 
teacher was ordered, under pain of immediate (hsmissal, not 
only to be silent, but, even if asked, to express no opinion. 
We may imagine the high-spirited Derozio, with his ardent 
and sensitive temperament, returning from the cold-blooded 
murder of some innocent young girl ; and, while the shriek, 
that rose out of the flames, still rung on his ears, and a group 
of his young native friends, trembling with horror and indig- 
nation, gathered round him, eagerly asking, what his thoughts 
were — replying, with cold precision, “ Expect no expression of 
" opinion from me : the Babus in the Management have forbid- 
‘ d6n it !” 

The most painful circumstance, however, connected with 
this odious and sengeless tyranny, is the fact, that Professor 
Wilson, the visitor, should have lent to it the sanction of his 
name, and publicly avowed himself to be ready both to ap- 
prove and to inflict a sentence, which was disgraceful even to 
Calcutta Babus of the old regime. But, as we have already 
said, this distinguished scholar was but a cold friend to Anglo- 
Bengali education. . \ 

In spite of br6w-beating and (^position, however, the 
rising spirit could not be repressed. Other circumstances also, 
to wUch we shall afterwards advert, arose to increase the per- 
plexity of the Managers, and the alarm of the native commu- 
nity. An incident, slight in itself, brought matters to a crisis. 
In 1831, a few of the more advanced students met together 
^s was their custom) in the family house of Krishna Mofaana 
^nerjya, for friendly conversation and discussion. Mr. Ba- 
neijya was, at thisdime, the leader of the new school ; and all 
the violence of pure unadulterated Hindu bigotry was directed 
chiefly against him. He was abused, as only a Bengali tongue, 
or a Bengali pen, can abuse ; he was threatened with loss of 
cafite ; his own relatives were set against him ; and slanders and 
calumny of the vilest description were systematically and un- 
sparingly made use of. U nfortunately, on that particular even- 
ing, he happened not to be at home; and his friends thought that 
the best way of amusing themselves during his absence, and at 
the same time gratifying their curiosity in regard to the forbidr 
den food of Europe, WM by sending for a dim of roast^eef to a 
cook-shop. The beef was sent for, and eaten ; and one df the 
lads, in a moment of tmyish Uvity, bad the folly and imprudence 
to fling some of the fragments into the inner court of ABjUbinah 
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neighbour ; at the same time, shouting to the horrified inmates-, 

Beef I Beefl” 

The Brahman, roused to fury by the outrage, gathering toge- 
ther his dependent^ and servants, and, breal^g into Mr. Ba- 
neijya’s house, to^hich, in the mean time, he himself had 
returned, gave the lads a sound and well-merited beating. But 
the affair did not end here. No apology would be listened to. 
A deaf ear was turned to their professions of regret and contri- 
tion. A crowd assembled, and compelled bis family to demand 
from Mr. Banerjya an instant recantation of his new opinions, 
and a profession of faith in Hinduism; or, on the moment, ex- 
pulsion from his homo, and from caste itself. He chose the lat- 
ter; and accordingly, late at night, he was driven out from his 
own home, “ not knowing where to lay his head.” He escaped, 
with some difiSculty, out of the hands of the rabble, and fiook 
refuge in the house of a friend. At this time, he had neither 
faith nor hope; and the great mental excitement, and sudden 
and violent severance from the bosom of ms family, threw him 
into a fever, and drove lum almost distracted. 

The news of this outrage on the national faith spread like 
wild fire, and certainly lost nothing in the telling. More than 
a hundred students were removed from the college, i 

The Managers once more met in conclave, and, this 
time, not onl^ threatened, but struck. The blow fell chiefly 
on Mr. Dcrozio. He was dismissed without a hearing. Mr. 
'Wilson and Mr. Hare declined voting ; although the former 
declared Mr. Derozio to be a teacher of superior ability, de- 
nied the truth of the charge brought against him, and ex- 
pressed the deepest regret, that the college was to be deprived 
of his valuable services. One Babu voted for bis retention : 
but six voted for his dismissal ; and the best teacher they had, 
was turned off on a day’s warmng, and without being allowed 
to say a single word in his own defence. 

The measures, proposed by the Managers for allaying the 
popular ferment, as we find them stated by Mr. WooUaston, 
were the following 

1. IChAt Mr. Derozio, being the root of all evils, and cause of public 
alarm, should be discharged from the college ; and all commnnioations 
between him and the pupils be out off. 

2. Tbat such of the students of the higher class, whose bad habits and 
practices am known, and who were in ibb dinino paeiv, should be 
removed."' 

8. Thu ail those students, who are pt^Uoly hostile to Hinduism, and the 
established custoinB of the country, and who have proved tbemselves, as 
suob.Oicj by their conduct, ehould be turned out 

4. That the boys should not be admitted i^discrimmately, without pre- 
vious inqiuTy regarding their ohaiacter. 
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5. That whenever Europeane (teachers ? ) are procurable, a preference 
shall he given to them in future; their character and religion (?) being 
ascertained before admission. 

0. That if any of the boys go to see, or attend private lectures or nkeet* 
iiigs, they be dismissed. ^ 

The last two (the 7 th and 8th) forbid the introduction of itn^ 
proper or immoral books into the class rooms, and appoint 
one particular room for the masters to eat in. 

With the exception of the 6th, all these proposed resolutions 
were more or less strictly carried into effect. But, ere we 
notice the discussion on the principle involved in the 6 th reso- 
lution, we must go back a little to another part of the field, 
where new actors appear on the scene. 

The great and startling success of the Hindu College 
attracted many eyes; and none, with greater interest, than 
those of the friends and supporters of Missions. It was evi- 
dent that a new door of access had been opened into the 
native mind. The 'college of Serampore and Bishop’s Col- 
lege were the first steps, on the part of the Christian com • 
munity, to take advantage of the new opening: but the 
former was too remote, at that time, from the centre of infiu- 
ence; and the latter was too exclusively sectarian, and too nar- 
row in its basis, to have any thing in common with a popular 
movement. In the mean time, while the Church of England 
and the Baptists were breaking ground, the Presbyterians had 
not been idle. In 1823, the Eev. Dr. Bryce memorialized the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on the duty of 
sending Missionaries to India — not, indeed, to teach, but to 
preach to the educated natives. In 1825, the Assembly agreed 
to establish a Central Seminary of education, with branch scmools 
in the surrounding district, and to recommend to the head 
master, who was t(j be a regularly ordained clergyman, to give 
lectures, distribute fitti^ tracts, and use every effort to culti- 
vate acquaintance with intelligent and educated natives, 

The church of Scotland was even more fortunate in her choice, 
than the Government had been in the case of Mr^ 'VTfison. 
The lustre of every other name, connected with native edu- 
cation, pales befiire that of Duff ; and the General Assembly’s 
school, opened by him in 1830, soon rivalled, and speedily 
eclipsed, the popularity of the Hindu College itself. His vast 
stores of information, his splen^d oratori<»l powers, his i^dy 
and astonishing argumentative resources, the warmth ^d kindr 
liness of his manner, his ^ppy gift in teaching of seizing the 
attention and impressing the minds of the very youngest, and. 
above all, the manifest that his whole soul was in hjis work, 
in a very short time, won for him a reputation, both i^ve and 
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European, which haa gone on increasing to this day. By sheer 
dint of good teaching, the school won its way into public favor. 
The natives forgot or sacrificed their fears and prejudices ; and 
Calcutta can now ^ow the surprising spectacle of nearly 4,000 
youths, sent by their Heathen parents, freely and of their own 
accord, to be taught in Christian institutions, the avowed design 
of which is prosdytizing. 

The first attempt to direct the minds of these ardent and 
generous, but inisguidcd, young men into a more wholesome 
channel, was made in the year 1830. A scries of lectures on 
the evidences and doctrines of Christianity was announced. 
The lectures were to be addressed to the edueated Hindus in 
the English language. Tlicy were to be delivered in the house 
of Dr. Duff, whieh was very convenient for the purpose, b(^g 
situ&tcd in College square, nearly opposite the Hindu College. 
The lecturers were to be Mr. DcaJtry (now Bishop of Madras) ; 
Mr. James HUl, now of Oxford ; the late Mr. John Adam ; and 
Dr. Duff. It was agreed on the port of the young men 
that the lecture for the evening was to be listened to with* 
out interruption ; but that any one should be at liberty, 
after its close, to ask questions, or to state objections ; and 
that all, if they pleased, might then take part in the dis- 
cussion. Even thus much was not obtained without much diffi- 
culty and opposition, and was only granted as a boon to 
the lecturers ; for, whatever might be the virtues of Young 
Bengal,^’ modesty, at this time, was certainly not of the number. 
They looked upon Christianity as but a more refined system of 
superstition, and upon the Missionaries ns cunning impostors, or 
ignorant fanatics — ^thcBrnhmans In shortof the Europeans — and, 
in freedom of thought and intellectual acquirements, as far infe- 
rior to themselves ; and when they did consent at last to listen to 
these men, it was more with the view of giving, than of receiv- 
ing, instruction. 

The Managers, however, and the Hindu cornmnnity, saw the 
mattbr in a very different light. One ef those inexplicable panics 
arose, which .confuse the l^est judgment. It was believed, 
that the young men were to be driven by force into Christianity j 
and that the lectures were but the commencement of a scheme, 
of which the Government itself was at the bottom, for bringing 
coercive measures to bear upon the whole body of the people. 
One lectuTe, introductory to the course, was delivered by Mr. 
Hill, in August, 1830 ; and, in spite of the authority and en- 
treaties of their relatives, and the alarm and exasperation of 
the native community, a consideraljjlc number of young men 
ventured to be present. 
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In their indignation and alarm, the Managers issued the 
famous order, which, though successful so tar as the immediate 
object was concerned, did more to enlist the sympathies of the 
students on the side of the Missionaries, t)iau any measure 
that they themselves could have devised. 

It ran as follows : — 

The Managers of the An^lo-Iudian College having heuid, that several of 
the students are in the habit of attending societies, at which political and 
religions discussions are held, think it necessary to announce their strung 
disapprobation of the practice, and to prohibit itt eonUnuanee. Any student, 
being present at such a society, utter the promulgation of this Older, will 
incur their displeasure. 

It was evident, that the -Managers had no right whatever, to 
dictate to the students, how their time was to be disposed of out 
of sehool-hours, and that the threat of punishment was at oiiec 
tyrannical and absurd. There was, indeed, something more than 
ordinarily ridiculous, in seeing h a lf-a-dozen fat higotted Bahus 
girding themselves for the task of turning back the tide of 
European knowledge, and setting about it, with as much zeal and 
bustle, as the worthy Mrs. Partington in her celebrated attempt 
to thrust back the Atlantic with her mop. I'hcir intolerance 
drew upon them a storm of censure from all the Buglisli jour- 
nals ; the more spirited of the students treated it with contempt; 
and, some months after, when the subject came again before them 
on the dismissal of Mr. Dcrozio, the Managers were compelled 
“ to eat their own words,” and, with their usual lack of gram- 
mar, to recall the obnoxious order. 

Tlicir recautatiou was expressed in the following terms : — 
" Resolved, that the Managers have not the power, nor the right, 

' to enforce the proliibition of tlic boys* attending private lec- 
* turcs, or meetings.” 

At the time, bowser, and in the face of the direct prohibi- 
tion of the Management, the lecturers did not feel themselves 
justified in going further; the lectiucs were immediately dis- 
continued, and, in their original shape, never resumed. 

But the unfortunate Babas had little reason to congratulate 
themselves on the success, which they had achieved. Not only 
did the debating societies increase in number and boldness ; but 
the indignant students had recourse to the mighty machinery 
of the press. Three new journals appeared ; two in English, 
and one in Bengali. The Reformer advocated the views held 
by Bammohun Roy’s party ; the Enquirer, an English imper, 
edited by Mr. Baneijya, and the Gyananeshm, in Bengali, re- 
presented Young Bengal,. 'Vl^ith much youthf^iil extravagance 
of language and sentiment, they were all condacted with con- 

T T 
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siderablc spirit and talent. ’ They attacked every thing ; but 
chiefly the follies and abominations of Hinduism, which they 
exposed with unction, and held up to public execration and 
contempt. 

In the iQcan time. Dr. Duff had been employed, with his 
usual sagacity and tact, in making himself acquainted with 
i^t phase of human nature, with which he had to deal. 
He read the now journals ; he attended the debating societies ; 
he courted the society, and seized every opportunity afforded 
Inm, of taking the moral and intellectual measure of “ Young 
Bengal.*' It w as not likely, that a man, like him, should be 
turned from his course by tlic Management : and, accordingly, 
ere the first efforvcsc<>uce had passed away, a new scries of lec- 
tures was announced, condiieted by himself, and on his own 
responsibility. Perhaps, another name would be more suitable 
than lectures ; for, so convinced were the young men of their 
perfect equality with him at the very least, that it was stipulated 
that they should meet simply as friends to discuss aiid to com- 
pare opinions, and that two chairmen should preside, one ap- 
pointed on Dr. Duff’s side, and the other on theirs. 

In those meetings. Dr. llnfl* stood forth as a champion, who 
had thrown down his glove to all comers, and who was ready to 
meet them, at a moment’s notice, ou any point they chose to 
select. And there gatlu red roiuid him Europeans, Hast Indians, 
and Hindus, Athci^t8, Unilariiuis, Vedantists, Idolaters, and 
men of no faith at all. lie had to encounter insolence, rudeness, 
and levity, lie had to answer, on the spur of the moment, every 
sophism, that the memory or the imagination of his hearers 
could suggest. We have, ourselves, heard the lie gi\cn to 
liim delil)crately under his own roof; and accusations of 
ignorance, stupidity and fanaticism flung at his head, publicly, 
by a shallow Hindu lad. But he never lost his temper, or his 
argument ; gradiudly he bafllcd, or silenced, or convinced all 
his opponents ; and, ere a year had passed, he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the ablest and thfc boldest of them all con- 
verts to the faith of Jesus. 

It is now time to return to Mr. Bancijya. Wc left him, an 
outcast from his family, more than ever embittered and exas- 
perated against Hinduism, regardless of God, and without hope 
for the future. Tlie sole object, for which he now* laboured, was 
(what he called) the reformation of bis country ; and he pro- 
posed to accomplish it, by waging a war of extermination 
agaiiut the evUs and superstitions of his ancestral faith. It 
was in this temper of mind, that Dr. Duff foqnd him ; and 
he Bucoeodod, after repeated conversations, in couviacing him, 
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that the mere destroyer can never be a reformer j and that the 
proper and fitting duty of the true patriot and philanthropist 
is to re-bnild, rather than to pull down. The deeply interest* 
ing story of this gentleman’s gradual conviction and bap- 
tism in 1832, and of other convemons scarcely less interesting, 
will be found fully detailed in Dr. Diifl’s well-known work 
on India, and India Mission'^. It is therefore unnecessary 
to dwell longer upon it in these pages. 

The progress (if so it may be called) of Young Dcngal, since 
that time, will scarcely occupy a sentence. Long before he be- 
came a Christian, and while he was yet at the head of the 
movement, Mr. Baneijya wrote thus of his associates ; — 

To oppose the machination of a whole set of people ; to boar the threats 
of ^ealots with ludillerenoo , to withstand the attacks of fanatics and by 
poentos, arc acts that presuppose a considorable depfioo ot loititiide. — and 
this isa Tirtuo very unequally giited by iiatiiie It will not, lu conseqnonoo, 
be Burpnsini;, if some of our friends, who have been u lined by knowledge, 
and enlightened by education, be dismayed at tbo evcitemeiit of the bigots. 
This fear may lead to vciy serious evils Obseiiing the noi Idly incoii- 
votiicncea to whioli liberalism is sulqoct, peisons may veiy naturally be 
induced to be inconsistent in their pi inciples and actions. “Blowing hot 
and cold with tbo same mouth" will be the conacqucnco PioftsMons and 
feelings will not bo reconciled with each other, and ovety misfoitune, to 
which hypocrisy — and that is a bud cause — gives birth, will befall tho 
{educated) natives ." — Euquuer Newspaper. 

These words were prophetic. Deprived of their boldest spi- 
rits, Young Bengal lost life, heart, and energy. The educated 
native of the present day, with very few exceptions, vege- 
tates without faith or object ; he is cither a hypocrite, or a 
iatitudinarian ; and all has for a time, at least, subsided into 
a dull, tame, discouraging mediocrity. 

All this while the General Assembly’s school, in the Cliitporc 
Boad, had been growing in public favour and nputation ; 
and branch schools began to slioot off from it. The “ intel- 
lectual” system of teaching, transferred from the Edin- 
burgh Sessional school, was there introduced for the first 
time into Bengal, and exhibited, in all its freshness and 
novelty, to the Calcutta public. But, perhaps, the most telling 
characteristic of tliat institution, apart from its more direct 
objects of conversion, and the preparation of a fhoroiighly 
educated native ministry, was its success in training teachers, 
who had driink in the spirit of the system. Demands for 
such multiplied from all quarters. They were applied for, as 
private tutors to native princes ; as teachers for other schools, 
and (a little later) for Government instifnitions ; nay, in more 
than one instance, gentlemen in the Civil ServiM took them, 
while still conforming Heathens, into their fiamiliee' to teach 
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their Christian children. At the time^ when Lord Win. Ben- 
tinek^s (or rather Mr. Trevelyan^s) celebrated Minute appeared, 
it was, to a teacher (Mr. Clift) from the General Assembly's 
Institution, that the Government committed that experimm- 
turn crucis — ^its first Mofussil school ; and from a Normal school, 
to be gathered chiefly from the General Assem1)ly’s Institution, 
and to be entrusted to the General Assembly's Missionaries, Mr. 
Tteyelyan proposed to supply teachers for the new Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, which the Government were about to esta- 
blish. It won the praise of Lord William Bentinck, and was 
visited by Lord Auckland and his sisters; but it owed nothing to 
their patronage or favour. It had won its way long before 
to that public estimation, which attracted their notice, in spite 
of its openly avowed proselytizing character ; and, at the 
period when Mr. Kerr’s book opens, the place, which it occupied 
in the field of native education, was indisputably the first. 

Having thus briefly and imperfectly sketched the origin of the 
present system of native education, and its progress, for the first 
twenty years, it will naturally be asked, what was the Govern- 
ment doing, during a period, pregnant with the future des- 
tinies of Eastern empire? We shall let Mr. Kerr answer this 
question : — 

Previous to 1835, all the larger educational establishments supported by 
Governmeut, with the exception of the Hindu College of Calcutta, were 
decidedly oriental in character. The medium of instruction was oriental. 
The mode of instruction was oriental. The whole scope of the instruc- 
tion was oriental, designed to conciliate old prejudices and to propagate 
old ideas. The object of the Committee entrusted with the siipoririten- 
denoe of education, was chiefly to encourage the cultivation of Sanscrit and 
Arabic, the classical languages of cbe Hindus and Mahomedans. It is 
true some slight improvements were attempted. English schools were 
attached to the colleges at Delhi and Benares An English class was 
formed in the Calcutta Madressa and in the Calcutta Sanscrit College. 
In a few instances, now subjects of instruction were introduced, as Geo- 
graphy, Astronomy, Geometry and Anatomy. But these attempts were all 
on a small scale. 

In pounection with this leading object 0 / encouraging the cultivation of 
Sanseiit and Arabic, an overflowing patronage was extended to the pub- 
licatioUbf works in these ancient languages. .Translators were engaged on 
very liberal terms. In one instance, 32,000 rupees were set apart for 
translating a single work into Arabic.* Then, much money was spent in 
printing operations, and in providing a capacious depository for these 
oriental folios, for which, when printed, there was little or no demand. 

Another favourite principle was to provide stipends for the maintenaheo 
of the students, who attended the Oriental Colleges. In 1834, the year 
before the system was abolished, 388 students attended the Delhi College. 

* If the translation happened to be unintelligible, it was sometimes prised to 
eueage the translator ^ on a liberal salary,” to explain it 1— 2VeveIsraa 
tn.7fMKa.- . 
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Of these. 859 received stipends, and only 29 were non-stipendiary. Th$ 
proportion of stipendiary to non-stipendiary students was nearly the sfit^a 
in the other colleges. To receive a stipend was the general rule ; to be 
without it the rare excej)tion. 

The payment of professors and teachers of the oriental languages, the, 
expenses attending extensive printing operations, the profuse and . 
discriminate gift stipends, absorbed all. the funds at the disposal ot 
Government for educational purposes. There was not the means, even i{ 
there had been the desire, to encourage the cultivation of English, and tho 
difiiision among the people of really useful knowledge. But about this timej; 
views began to be canvassed in the Educational Committee, unfavourable 
to the exclusively oriental principle of action. To those, who were not 
thoroughly wedded to orientalism, it could not but appear that the plen% 
hitherto pursued had been wholly unfruitful. They had produced no imV^ 
pression on the public mind, no improvement whatever in native modes 
of thinking. The loads of learned lumber in the oriental languages, under 
which the shelves of the Committee’s book depository groaned, were un- 
salefthle. On the other hand, English publications were in demand. A 
taste was spreading all around for instruction in English, The Hindu 
College of Calcutta, which had been founded several years before by a 
spontaneous impulse of the native mind, and in which the medium of 
instruction was English, and the subjects of instruction English litera- 
ture and science, was prospering beyond all expectation. Young men from 
the best families of the city attended it in great numbers, attracted not 
by the hope of stipends, of which there were very few) hut by the more 
laudable ambition of increasing their social respectability, and, in some 
cases, we may venture to suppose, by a pure love of knowledge. 

Influenced by these considerations, and others which need not he men- 
tioned here,* the Government determined to change its system.--|>j?. 5, 6. 

This is a lively and well-written account of a state of things 
which, though separated from ns, by an interval of only seven- 
teen years, appears already ante-diluvian. It contains, as we 
have already seen, one or two mistakes on points, which did 
not come under Mr, Kerris personal observation. The Hindu 
College did not arise from a spontaneous impulse of the native 
mind; and, in 183^ Dr. Duff had been looked upon for years 
as the Coryphaeus of native education. In the clever and ani- 
mated controversy, to which Mr. Kerr alludes, and in which Dr. 
Tytler fought manfully the desperate battle of the Orientalists, 
the happiest hits of the humour, and no shght portion of the 
gall, were directed against the new firm (as it was called) of 
Duff, Trevelyan, and Co” — and to the somewhat startling 
project imputed to them, of not only extirpating the native; 
alphabets, but of Komanizing the English language. The con- 
troversy, however, though it wai^ conducted with much warmtli 
and excited strong passions, was only a paper controversy. 
The battle had been iready fought and won : and Lord William 
Beiitinck^s Minute was but a bulletin of the victory. This 

* See Trevelyan on Education in. India. . . ■ 
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celebrated document is dated March 7th, 1835, and runs as 
fpllows: — 

^ Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the 

British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science amongst the natives of India, and that all the funds appropriated 
for the purposes of education would be best employed on English educa- 
tion alone. 

. It 18 not the intention of his Lordship to abolish any college or 
school of native learning, while the population shall appear to be inclined 
to avail themselves of the advantages it affords. 

: His Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the practice which has 
hitherto prevailed, of supporting the students during the period of their 
education. He conceives that the only effect of such a system can bo 
to give artificial encouragement to branches of learning, which, in the 
natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful studies ; and 
he directs that no stipend shall be given to any student, who may hereafter 
enter at any of these institutions ; and that when any Professor of oriental 
learning shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the 
Government the number and state of the class, in order that the Govern- 
ment may be able to decide upon the eKpedicncy of appointing a successor. 

It has come to the knowledge of his liOrdship in Council that a large 
sum has been expended by the Committee in the printing of oriental works. 
His Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the funds shall hereafter 
be so employed. " 

His Lordship in Council directs that, all the funds, which these reforms 
will leave at the disposal of the Committee, be henceforth employed in 
imparting to the native population a knowledge of English literature and 
science through the meuium of the English language. 

As soon as it was promulgated, Mr. Shakespeare, the Presi- 
dent of the Educational Committee, and a staunch Orientalist,” 
resigned; and Mr. Macaulay succeeded him. For the next 
four or five years, the new principles were vigorously carried out ; 
but there appeared to be some danger of confounding oriental 
education, as taught in the Government Institutions, with edu- 
cation through the Vernacular languages. We cannot do better 
than borrow Mr. Kerris very clear and distinct explanation of 
the difficulty ; — 

At an early stage of the proceedings of the new Committee, great misappre- 
kihnaidn existed in various quarters in regaiH to the extent to which the Verna- 
cular lAugua^es were to be taught in the Government seminaries. Some 
were df opinion that, according to tbe most obvious interpretation of the 
Goveimment resolution, the Yemaoular languages were entirely excluded, 
and all the funds were strictly to be employed on English education 
alope." The General Committee promptly corrected this error. The follow- 
ing clear statement of their views was published in the annual report for 
1635. The General Oomraittee ore deeply sensible of the iraportanoe of 
enoouraging the cultivation of the Vernacular languages.^ They do not 
conceive that the order of the 7tb of March precludes this ; and they have 
constantly acted on this construction. In the discussions, which preceded 
that orddr, the claims of the Vernacular languages were broadly agii promL 
hently adWtitj^d by all parties ; and the question, submitted for the decision 
of only Qop^j|Led the relative advantage of Englieh 
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on the one side and the learned eastern languages on the other." ** It vAa 
added that the phrases, ** English education,” “ English literature anjl! : 
science,” were not set up in opposition to Vernacular education, but in 0 ]^W' 
position to oriental learning taught through the medium of Sanscrit ami H 
Arabic.* 

The General Committee also took occasion to explain, at this early period, ! 
that in advocating English as the best medium of instruction, they had 
view those classes only of the community, who had means and leisure foi 
obtaining a thorough education ; and that no rule was prescribed as to the 
medium through which ** such instruction as the mass of the people are 
capable of receiving,” is to be convoyed. It appears to have been clearly ; 
their opinion that, when the object is merely an elementary education, it‘f 
may be most easily imparted to the natives in their own language, > i 

The practice of the Educational Committee has all along corresponded. ■ 
with these views. Teachers of the Vernacular language were appointed to 
all the institutions, and no opportunity was neglected of urging upon the 
local Committee the necessity for its due cultivation. An opportunity will 
occur hereafter of explaining more particularly in whait way, and to what 
extent, tffts object has been carried out. 

The period, that followed, was one of long and dismal collapse. 
Lord Auckland's Minute was well meant, and, for the most 
part, sensible and judicious ; but what movement it gave, if any, 
was movement in the wrong direction. The succeeding ad- 
ministrations of Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge, and the 
present Governor-General, have been almost exclusively military 
and political. The solitary exception is the merit-fostering re- 
solution of Lord Hardinge, dated 10th October, 1844, which 
has already been fully discussed in our pages. We look upon 
that document as bearing honourable testimony to the impar- 
tiality, and large-hearted benevolence of the noble Lord, to his 
clear appreciation of the importance of education, and to his 
desire of extending its advantages to the utmost : but we agree 
with Mr. Kerr, that it exhibits little of the wisdom or foresiglit 
of the statesman, and could scarcely fail to be inoperative. It 
will be rememberedin after times, chiefly for the petty and sec- 
tarian spirit, in which the Council of Education impeded its 
working, and for its injurious tendency to originate and to foster 
the odious system of cramming’^ for the public examinations, 
We subjoin Mr. Kerr’s sketclj of this period of stagnation ' 

In the sketch, which has been given of tbp main features that distinguish 
the system of Government education in this part of India, no subject 
stands out so prominently as that of the medium to be chosen for comniU' 
nicating instmetion. It has been seen that, previous to 1835, when Lord 
Bentinok’s Resolution was published, English met with very little favour 
as a mediutn of instruction. All the encouragement the Government could 

To those who have been in India, or who are tolerably acquainted with its 
history, it is not necessary to mention that Sanscrit and Arabic pe no |nore Ver- 
naoular or spoken languages in India, than Greek and Hebrew are in England, The 
Vernacular, or spoken Iwiguages, ore Bengali, Hindustani, «c. 
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^ HMurd trad baetowed on SApaorii and Arabic, with the exception of dome oc- 
%ipihiooal and desultory efforts for jpromotiUff education by ineaps of tbe Ver* 

S ecular languages. When Lord BentlnoVs resolution was promulgated. 

inglisb rose at once into the ascendant, There seemed to be some proba- 
bility of its not only overshadowing tbe learned oriental languages, a con 
SUQtiination scarcely to be regretted, but of its over-shadowing and pushing 
froit) its place the Vernacular tongue likewise, A reaction soon tooa place, 
Lord Auckland restored a measured degree of enoouragement" to tbe Orien- 
tal languag;6^, and gave greater clearness to the idea that the Veinacular 
languages, so soon as a suthoient number of good Yemnoular class books bad 
tjlfOn prepared, must be mainly relied on in any wide system of national 
odttoation, having, for its object, the improvement of the great mass of the 
(lOMlation. Since that time, the plan of combined instruction in English 
ana tbe Vernacular language, has been steadily extending in the colleges, 
w!^ one or two exceptions, « both of tbe Upper and Lower Provinces, 
and in the provincial schools of the latter in ail these cases, success has 
justified tbe system. But in the provincial schools of tbe more remote 
districts of the North West, and m the outlying districts of A|^am*Aud 
Arracan, tbe results of combined instruction m English and Vernacular 
have been less favourable. In these localities, we look in vain for that 
growth and expansion, which would be the best proof of tbe system being 
^ in unison with the feelings,” and adapted to the wants of the people, 
Accordingly, in these places, the system has undergone a radical change. 
English has, generally speaking, been relinquished as tbe medium of 
popular instruction, and the Vernacular language has taken its place — 
pp. 19 , 20 . 


During this period, we must not be supposed to mean that 
there waa any falling off in the amount of work done, or of 
knowledge imparted. On the contrary, the teaching was de- 
cidedly more efficient ; men of higher character and attainments 
were employed in the service ; and the standard of literary and 
Bciejltific attainment wa8.raiscd very greatly. With the system, 
as it npw stands, we may fairly question, whether fitter men — 
men of a better spirit, higher talents, or nobler and loftier aims 
~than the late President of the Council of Education, and 
its present excellent and zealous Secretary,# could be found in 
all India preside over it. In all scholastic acquirements, the 
students of the present day are far in advance of their prede- 
cessors ; indeed (as has been proved by experience) they are 
jEhlly competent to hold their own^with any class of young men 
in England, out of the great univmities. 

Nevertheless, it remains a notorious and ominous truth, 
that the great majority of these young men, solidly and tho- 
roughly educated in m secular knowledge, show no patriotism 
or public spirit, no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety^ to rescue 
theqp feUow-countrymen ft om its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, 


* English has ndt gained much ground in the Calcutta Madresaa, the Galehtta 
fensent College, the Hngli Madress^ or m the Sanscrit College atBeneres* lUe 
Oriental element has hitherto surcessfiiUy resisted improvement in these institn- 
Hons, which remain almost unehanged— neither b^ter nor worse, but stafionary. 
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infido^ aud scoffers, and a popnlace, ignorant^ degraded, and 
superstitious. 

In spite of sneers and cavils (the time for which has all but 
passed away), it is felt by every thinking man, who calmly exa^ 
mines into this matter by the light of hMtoiy and expmence, 
that the regeneration of this vast empire and its social and 
moral deliverance have to be wrought, and will, with the bless- 
ing of God, be effected by the labours of the Missionaries, and 
of those, who are like-nunded. The Gospel is the only remedy 
that can efface the deep-eating brand of llinduism ; and, where 
the idol temple is demolished, it is most necessary, as well as 
most desirable, that the (!lhnrch of Christ should rise in its 
place. Gradually, and by slow denees, the most gifted and 
truth-seeking minds among the Uindu youth wUl be attracted by 
the congenial light of the Gospel, and the divine character of 
Jesus. They will drink in his spirit; they will take up his 
cross ; aud go forth, with human infirmities and weaknesses, 
but in the strength of their new bom faith, and with the 
promise and helping hand of God, to proclaim the glad tid- 
ings of peace and love, and to preach brotherhood, and 
goodness, and pardon, and everlasting life, through Clirist, the 
incarnate Redeemer : — and, long after they have passed away 
from earth, when this vast India shall have become an en- 
lightened Christian nation, they shall have their fame and 
their reward. 

Until the appearance of the second part of Mr. Kerr’s book, 
which will trace the statistics and fortunes of the Government 
seminaries indmc|anlly, we shall reserve the consideration of 
the machinery and details of the system, its unsuccessful 
Vernacular attempts, and its fitness, apart from religion 
altogether, to produce any positively bc^icficiol national re- 
sults. 

So far as science and literature are conocrued, the progress 
has been most satisfactory. The ^^ndu College curriculum of 
1832, according to Mr. Woollaston, was the following 

Uterafure. — Shakespeare ; Milton ; Pope’s Homer j Diyden’s 
Virg^j Gj.y’s Fables. 

Ms/oriy.— Introduction to Universal History; Goldsmith’s 
Histories of Greece, Rome, aud England ; Rnssell’s Modem 
Europe ; Robertson’s Charles V., &c. 

Maf^^maties, ^r.— -Simpson’s EucHd ; Bo&nycastlo’siJgobm ; 
Williamson’s Arithmetic ; Introduction to Hatural Philosophy. 

Goldsmith ; Guy ; Problems on the Globes. 

Mr. Kerr’s list of the class books now nsed> idiows a most de- 
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cidod and striking advance, which, we believe, may be, affirmed 
as truly in regard to the teaching, as to the things taught 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

SsNioR Gtisssa. 

LiUrature. 

Miltoa. 

Bhakepearo. 

Brood's EBsa}'S. 

Bacou’fi Advancement of Learning* 

Bacon’s Novum Organum* 

Moral Philosophy and Logic* 

Smith’s Moral Sentiments, 

Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind. 

Whately’s Logic. 

Mill's Logic. 

BiHory. 

Hume’s England. 

Mill’s India. 

Klphinstone’s India* 
liohertson’s Charles V. 

Mathmaiicst 

Pottoi's Mechanics* 

Evan’s three Sections of Newton* 

IlymoEs Astronomy. 

Kali’s DiiTerential and Integial Calculus. 

JuNYoa Cl Ashes* 

ILitetaiure. 

Richardson's Selections from the English Poets. 

Addison’s Essays. 

Goldsmith’s Essays. 

Moral Philosophy md Logic, 

Abercrombie's Intellectual Poweis^ 

Abercrombie’s Moial Powers. 

Whately’s EQsy Lessons in Reasoning. 

Blstoiy, 

RusselVs Modem Europe. 

Tytler’s Universal History. 

Mathematics^ 

Euclid, six books. 

, Hind’s Alegebra. 

Hind’s Trigonometry. 

Wo ROW come to the ^^qmsHo vesifota^^ of religion. It is 
headled by Mr. Kerr in an excellent spirit, and with much oalin-^ 
ness and temper ; and ho certainly m wes out a strong case for 
the present Council of Education. In 1882, it will be observedi 
Idiero is not a book of any kind on the class Hit, on morality or 



:;:i ,1’pr;': ii^2,' tii^^'iii^. three ; 'pi:’;;fc^|,.:^cl;l|;^:;p^ 
;';|tese/-jis justly: ohsi^ei^’;,“ wholly ;^'l^^i(i^;:iu;|||^ 

y%ljirit,ii^;'tettdeh<y'/^^^ ■. 'I'n '..Iflm'^the" lectturer8;w|^g'';rei^ij^ 

; by thlp riil^ of Hugli:i0imegei to - ^ 

uuy religion, in giving their bctui!^. 

Among the present is no such prohihitioh,' We 

•bein>re! :te friendly feeling towards the Misakmaiy 

institutions, is'fot gaining ground in the Council ; and that its 
late iPi^jdeUt W alone in liis hppe and desire for the 

Chrisl^aiEUzatidh of ludi^^ as the best of aU posdble resu|i. 
But. when Mr. Kerr, warming with the subject, asserts that 
“ in practice, the teacher is left at liberty to speak to his pupBs 
^ ' On religion, on Clmstiauity, on the distinct evidences of ; 
‘ .Christianity, with nearly the same freedom as he might , do 
‘s' iU a theological seminary” (p. 65), the case inyolunti^y 
occurs to ns, which Mr. Kerr cannot well have forgotten^; of a 
teacher in the Hindu College, who was forced to quit it, within 
the last two or three years, for simply answering itn ensnaridg 
,;question, as to the truth of the Christian religion mid the com* 
Hindu and Christian morality. If, indeed, 
ftnith, the Government permits its teachers to speak Uf 
Mstian doctrines and evidences, as freely as in a theoiogir 
jiinary, there should be no time lost in proclaiming the 
Bt take the world by surprize; aitd give 

new turn to the controversy on national edUcationV 
newuld bl’^Kie.''^ a vulgar proverb, that “ it is too good 

ous instruction intrf oP g^’eat question of introduciug rebgi^ 
moderate. His conC-^^® Government institutions are candm^l^ 
cable and desirable ^fetnoF^el^ wfsiM^ 

kept to himself, the re;™* i, on which he founds it. We r^tet, 
also, for his own sake, ^?fhe lias gone out of hiS way, 
sarily te; attack thalfwl^ra he does not at all 
defehd tbat which is but too easily assaiialde. That 
misu^«^ei^ hm argummds ana opinion!^ 
'bef(^;|lm,i^<»'.m,lus.oum words 

The .pidmary dssign^^e^ th® Government selioffla of e4ncaUea#^fo^ 

, vance ia'inSiSf by theUiffiisioU Uf : uaiiifel'';|Up!(^’'fi 

-lege; asi|i|^;;j[)>ljratU:,'iis gli^aliy uadentood. ' The’deffi^n^'Cf 
1nsiiuid'i|hli'C|S::^^tQ:uehtter| the ;na6Ves.to ObristiSoity. ‘ ; 
:disUniu,‘]^im^ath’,byuUm#ns'pppoaed:tO'Otw-ima|biU':v''fe::ifc^^ 

. .''But:iCis'';^%i"foev'B,ible:'&'Uata ulaM'boob;^tbb:’Vm^ 
■bonorea,;:1:h\:ii^#;,::(pl:hVVmmw;'P®l!l|ba;;;- 
v'^licacyl::imd,,,.i':,mest;ei»4jreat,'thft-Vrlydetvto‘'#imse;UhH-'^ 
ocaranoe tlM:fdW:|BmatlK^ whiisll 
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Tlnere aro only, h 3 far as I have obsorved, two notices of much inipor* 
tanos in tlio aniiutti lloportb on Uio snbjcot of uitrotliicing tho Ribls as a 
class book, lii 1H4JJ, Mr H. 0. Tiickor, who had beru deputed by tbo 
Kioutonant Uovornorof the North Wostorn Provinces, to visit soino of tbo 
schools, reported, among other buggestions whiclt will bo noticed in their 
proper place, that, in his opinion, tho Bi)>lo ought to bo used as a class hook, 
ilo^ thought that tho moans of Christian instruction should bo provided; 
it being left optional wuth tho hoys to road the Soiipturos or not 

In 1^40, Cujit Durand, the Commibsioner of Moulmoin, proposed that 
tho Bible should bo iiitroducod m the schools of that provinco. Tho De* 
puty Governor ropliod that, “ although tho ohjoctious, wliieli exist on the 
continent of India to giving a religious chai actor to tho educational insti* 
tutionsof Government, may not be so strongly felt ihoro; still, the mea- 
sure was so directly opposed to the injauctions of the Court of Directors, 
that ho could not, with propriety, givo it his banction 

Tho {picstion of introducing the Bible as a class book appears to turn 
upon another quostiuu, vva , whether such a moasuro would he uoceptablo, 
or at loaatnot pobitivoly uuaccoptablo, to tho natives. 

All that 1 havo ohaorvod from personal iutcreourso with tho students, 
loads mo to beliovo that the introduction of tho Bible, in a quiet aud 
unostentatious manner, would, in tho presont day, create very little alaiin* 
The more iutolligeut stiidoiits would view it with batisfaction, and welcome 
it as a now moans of miprovomont. 

But would not tho parents bo alarmed and dissatisfied ? Tho parents* if 
left to thomsclves, would look on with a fooling of inditrorouce. Few of 
them would he aware of the change, or fuel any interest in it, unless pains 
were taken to oiioito thoir prejudices. 

By introducing religious instmction, two objects would bo gained, to 
wbicli tho Govorumout miglit lend its support without being blamod for an 
unduo dobiro to propagate the Gospel. Virst, the studonts would bo supplied 
with tho means of forming a correct estimate of ibo Christian loligion, 
which has exercised such an uudeniablo influence upon th® progress of 
bociety. Socoudly, tho introduction of religious introduction in a siiitablo 
manner might bo expected to improvo tho moral character of the students. 

While admitting that tho Bible might bo introduced as a olass book, 
without creating much alarm, and with tho liappie^f eflects on the intclloc- 
tual ^onlargomont and the moral improvement of tho studonts, I am still 
persundod that the Govornment lustitutions, in Ihoir prosoiit state, without 
tho Bible, arc oxerciiiug a very powerful and veiy beneficial influence on 
the character of th^^ natives. It has been usual to represent tho Govern- 
ment institutions as Nurseries of rnfidclity," and those engaged in tho 
nsefhl office of instruction as doing the work of Satau.*^ It would perhaps 
be best to regard this ns mero declamation, undeserving of any sorious 
* notice^ And yet when it is considered that such statements may, by tho 
mere force of repetition, come at length to bo serioufoly boHovod, it may bo 
welltooffior, for the consideration of tho reader, one or two observations 
tending to an opposite conclusion 

In the first place, the efforts of the rduoational nulhorilics and of those 
jimmediafoly engaged in the business of instruction, am systomatioally 
directed towards tbe objeoi of commiuncating truth in historical, philoso- 
phical and soiontiflo subjects. Aro tho opponents of tho Oovornmont sys- 
tem prepared to say that tho commiiiiicatiou of true knowledge on these 
subjects has a tendency unfavourable to boKcf in true lleligion ? It would 
bo unreasonable to suppose that it has any such tondonoy* 

Socondlyt it Is staled that we take fiom tlio Hindus thmr own belief, and 
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^"giT6 il^ein notbinff in it$ place. It k true (bat the knowledge we communi* 
eate« clears the Hindu miod of much that la frivolous a4d false in their 
own relirious system. But it cannot be admitted that it shakes in the 
least their belief in those principles, which form the foundation of all re- 
ligion, such as the existence of Qod, the greatness and goodness of Ood, 
the Brovidence of God, the probability of a future state of rewards And 
puuishmeuts. So far from these invaluablo principles being shaken by 
our system of education, they are brought into clearer light by it, and be* ^ 
lief in them is confirmed. If our system bad indeed the effect of depriving 
the Hindus of their belief in these piinoples, and of the hopes built upon 
them, it might fairly be denounced as most pernicious. 

'Jpbirdiy* if we look at actual results, it will be found that of the welt* 
educated oonverts.to Christianity, nearly as may have come from the Hindu 
College and other Government Institutions, as from the Missionary Semi* 
naries The fact is generally admitted; and perhaps it is not so strange as 
may at first appear. In the Missionary seminaries, religious instruction is 
commenced at an early age, before the understanding is ripe for its recep- 
tion. The youths are systematically drilled in the Catoohisms and in the 
Evidences of Christianity. They acquire a habit of listening with appa- 
rent attention, of admitting every thing that the teacher requires, of 
answering qucstious on religion by rote, without any exercise of the unde]> 
standing. In some cases, a habit of dissimulation is formed, unknown to 
the Missionary who, unconsciously and from the best motives, has been 
cultivating one of the promment vices of the native character, it is surely 
needless to point out that the youth, in whom this habit of dissimulation is 
formed, is most unlikely ever to act with manlioeBS, or to do auy thing that 
demands a sacnfico such as oouveraion to Christianity very often demands. 
Erom all these dangers, the Government Institutions are free. The princi- 
ples of a foreign religion are not pressed prematurely upon unripe minds. 
The pupils are expected on no occasion to expiess what they do not believe. 
When tlioy begin, of then* owu accord, to turn tboir attention to the Chris- 
tian religion, to enter into conversation and to read books upon tbo subject;, 

^ it is witli a keen relish, and with minds untainted by habite unfavourable 
to sincere reception of truth. I'he consequence is that some of the most 
intelligent among them, voluntarily and from the purest motives, embrace 
Christianity.— 06— tIU. 

It is of courae gratifying ^and we say so in all sincerity) to 
knoWj that^ in Mr, Kci^s private opinion^ founded on persoual 
intercourse witk the students^ native parents are not positively 
unwilling that their children should receive Christian instruc- 
tion! hnd that the young men themselves are still more favour- 
ably disposed* But why does he state that as a matter of opi* « 
nion^ which has long ago passed into the province of fact ? If 
he chose to look beyond his own circle; he could not hut be 
aware; that taore than four thousand Hindu youths at this Uio- 
ment attend the Missionair institutions in Calcutta and its 
vicinity; by the free-will and aiiontaneous act of their Heathen 
parents and relatives* The omission of any notice of so idgn|ifi«i 
cant and decisive a fret iS; to usy inexplicable. 

Weave still less satisfied; with his arguments for the inttdduc- 
iion of Christianity into the Qovefnment system* The first 
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vocild have equal fiu«e, vrere the religion to be introduced ?ol]r« 
thdsmt Of Bndhiam^ or the faith of Hnhammad; for thqf have 
all exercised an undeniable influence upon the progress of 
society^' ; and for the second^ yre are convincedj that Mr. Kerr 
has a more adequate notion of tho august mission of Chris- 
tianity than might be inferred from the very cautions state- 
ment that ''it might be expected to improve the moral charac- 
ter of the students.” 

But, while he allows that the introduction of Christianify into 
the Qovemment institutions would have " tho happiest circcts/^ 
he afiirms, that tho present system exerts " a very powerful and 
beneficiAl influence on tho character of the natives,” and deuics 
indignantly, as a calumny unworthy of serious notice, that it 
mw be truly caUed a " nursery of infidelity.” 

It will take stronger facts and better arguments than Hr. 
Kerr adduces, to establish the truth of the last tuoof those 
propositions. No one denies, that the object of the Govern- 
ment institutions is " to communicate truth m historical, philo- 
sophical, and scientific subjects :” and no one affirms that such 
truth is opposed to belief in frue religion. The opponents, over 
whom Mr. Kerr triumphs, arc men of straw. What the real 
opponents say, is what Mr. Kerr himself says elsevhore, that 
the Government system utterly destroys belief mllmduism; 
and,, as it does not, so far as wc are aware, profess to teach, in 
its ^cad, Pantheism, or Deism, or Christianity, or any form of 
positive religion, it leaves the students without a fisith, and, 
therefor^ infidels. Here is his own admission (Ndfe, p. C6) 

It is sontebuies stud, that tbs education wo give, makes our ktudeots 
sceptical. It does make them sceptioal, sooptioal of ell those degrading 
ideas, with which the notwn of a deity » (utoctaU’d in Hindu mvnde. 

This jpassage, especially so much of it as wo have put into 
Italics, is, wc beHtflre, the sober truth ; and, because true, proves 
the im^uary existence of that substratum of belief in the unity, 
greatness, and goodness, of God, which the Government system 
iprofesses to find in the Hindu mind. 

It is not there — nor any thing like it : hut, on .the contrary, 
degrading notions of deity, and of man's relationships with 
deity j notions, that debase, corrupt, and destroy tho mtellect 
and the soul, and which have been for ages the bane and curse 
pf Hindustan.^ But the matter may ho brought at once to an 
issue. We will not lay stress on the Minute of Mr. Cameron, 
\ whteh affirms, that the Government mu$t teach morality without 
reHgion : but we put a plain question, to be met by a plain and 
direct answat; and that anasver will set the question at rest. 
K Young Bengal has learned a creed in uie Oovernment 
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(Jolltfgos, !« he has uurcly lost onp> «h(it is that owed? If he 
is not an infidel, and has a fiath, as Mr. Kerr ap])cars to con- 
tend, nothing intrely can he simpler than to tell us, what it is, 
»Mi«t so end the conti'oversy. lint it is needless to ask such a 
question. The truth is notorious. Voting Bengal has unhappily 
tto religion. 

Mr. Kerr docs not iraprtno his e-ise by going out of his 
way to attack the Missionary institutions. We acquit him 
of doliborato or conscious niisrcprcsentation, of which wc be- 
lieve him to be iucapnWe j but wc cannot actpiit him of a discre- 
ditable ignoraiKxj of facta, which it was peculiarly easy for him to 
have ascertained. In the first place he takes for granted llvat 
nearly as many of the educated native eomerts have come 
from the Government institution? as from the Missionaty 
Bominarics. 

Many years ago, when (^hristian schools were in their, 
inihnoy, and the number of educated converts might amount 
to a dozen altogether, it was Irno that a half, or more than 
a half, of them liad been at one time ut a ilovenimcnt 
institution. It so liappened, as wo have already explained, 
that Dr. JlnfiTs first three eonvcris neve thus cireuinstauocd ; 
and, chiefly tbrough the inllucuco of Mr. Bauerjya, a few 
others followed in their stcjis. But this state of tilings is 
long past, lleferring to the statistics of the Free Church Mis- 
sion, and, from about eighty bajitisras, selecting the cases oi ' 
educated comerts, w'c find twenty-five males, and thirteen fo- 
"tnalCH, who have been trained in the Mission schools, and oulj 
four, who ha»l received their ednention in the Government: 
iustitutions. There wi'rc, indeed, but two converts from the Go- 
vemment institutions for the bxst fifteen years ; luid one of them 
turned out tube aplausiblebut worthless imjiost or. We licUcvc the 
proportion in the other Wo gicat schools — the General Assem- 
bly’s, and the Bhowauiporo institutions — ^to be still more agaiits* i; 
the Government seminaries: and, only in one of the Church Otf 
England Missions, where less attention and labour have beam 
given to native education, and where the native converts liave tha 
prospect of dbtaioiug sidaries and emoluments more tW fiva 
times greater than their less favoured brothreu, is there anw 
thing like an equality But, taking all together, the nntnm^ 
cd ailment, if there bo any force in it, will bo found to be morw 
than tlireo to one in favour of the Missionary institutions. Thw 

* NeBrlyths Vhote Imity of ooavortci from Uio tiovonunent IHuitttuflow tav <0 bw 
fomut in toe Ohuroh of Kn|{Iond ; and fho itroater paet at ara is cottUeeuunii 
With CojlCfte. OJvlnjT them all oredit foe Mneerlir. this ftef Wttds Irtn blijthtj 

«wpi«at to Me JKonra nwianatkm of iroitetior ponty of luduvea. f 
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fuA thercft>re> which Mr. Kerr tehee for ifrantoil, ie ho fact 
at all; and the reasoning, by which he accounts for it, wo take 
accordingly to bo a little gratuitous. But it has worse Ihnlks 
than being gratuitous. One might suppose, from the couAdenco 
of Mr> Kerr's assertions, that he wits actually cognizant of the 
things which ho describes, and atifirmed thom from personal 
knowledge. 

Let Us compare the actual Missionary school with the carica* 
ture of Mr. Kerr. Taking again the Free Church institution, 
as the oldest and best known of the Mistiounry schools in Cal' 
outta, and referring to the latest aunual programme, we liud in, 
the school department twenty classes, and of these two only — ^tlio 
most advanced — reading two of the Gospels. The next year, or 
the year following, and always iu the College department, they 
commence the study of the Evidences, studying at llic same 
time Euclid, Algebra, and Logic. No catechism is taught iu 
the institution. The system of toachiug, which Mr. Kerr des- 
cribes, as " answering by rote, without any exercise of the uiwler- 
standing," is " the iniellcctual system,” whicli he ought to 
know the meaning of, and which is, at least, well known to the 
Calcutta public. It is precisely the opposite of teaching by rote, 
which wo thought every body was aware of; mid he mi^ht 
fjuitc as justly have accused Captain Eicliardsou of neglecting 
literature in his prelections, and of being too cuthusinstioally 
mathematical. Even if he means to restrict the accusation to the 
Evidences, it is no vain boast, but plain truth, which may he tested 
very eaaily, that there are converts coimeetcd with that institu*- 
tion, who can give a clearer and more intelligent account of 
the ancient and modern arguments, for and against Cluistiauity, 
than any Englishmeu of their own age iu this city, and, we 
might add, than nine-tenths of the principals and professors in tho 
Government eoUegHls. Wc believe it also to be a fact, that nO 
young man has boon baptized by the Mwsionaricsnndor the ago 
of sixteen, which is fully oquivalcut to eighteen or twenty m 
Ettglsnd. To all these facts, we speak from biowtedge, and ehal* 
Irage Mntradiction. They disprove tho charge that Chris- 
tianity is taught by rote, and prematurely forced upon unripe 
minds; and wc trust, that, should Mr. Kerr’s book reach 
a second edition, bis own sense of fairness will lead him 
to repair, as he best may, his gross and Inoxcusahlo carelessness 
of stakemmit. 

We do not mean to defend Dr. Duff, and his colleagues in 
the yetiods Missionary institutions, from Mr. Kerr’s charge of 
ignorance of tho native character, or of credulity, and iuoapa- 
citv as teachers ;-<*or, to say any thing againiM^ tds own su- 

A I 
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jfxsriur knowledge and experience. On these matters the public 
will form thrir own ;judgment. But he might have explained, 
think, how the Missionaries man(^ to got such a diare of 
the loaves and dshos, as to make it worth a native’s while to 
flatter and deceive them; while, in the presence of the Gnvcca* 
mout, with all its power and influence, he stands upright as a 
rock, in all the pride of conscious integriiy! It may be 
weU, however, to examine a little more gravely the reasons, if 
there bo any, why the students in a Missionary institution 
should pretend lo believe iu Christianity. If they have no 
intention of being baptized, it is utterly absrurd to suppose that 
they will voluntarily expose themselves, by such false pro- 
fession, to the urdcal of being called upon, publicly, to avow 
and exeeuic their supposed intentions — at the hazard, if they 
refuse, of being looked upon as hypocrites or cowards. 

Many, again (indeed all at liist), question the evidence boldly; 
bnt arc often compelled lo assent, without being convmccd, 
simply because they can find no argument to withstand its force 
and weight, But simple assent to propositions, wliieh they 
cannot roCute, does not imply belief in ChTistianity, or any in- 
tention or desire of being baptized ; nud tlio Missionaries, with 
their handftil of couicrts out of thousands of scholars, may be 
supposed, by tliis time, to understand that it docs not. 

Again, such as really seek to be baptized, neglecting ex- 
ceptiOiml cases (if there be such), must do so cither from 
conviction, or cupidity. The best defence of the mission* 
arics from unduly appealing to the latter of those mo- 
tives, will be an appeal to facts. Out of the small number 
of Free Church converts, five held the gold medal of their year, 
that is, wore the most distinguished students iu the institution ; 
and, wo believe, a large majoiity of all the educated converts held 
the first places in their respective classes. Three of those are 
now licensed preachers of the Gospel, with salaries of forty-eight 
rupees monthly ; which is the largest salary ever paid to a 
ChuToh convert in oounection with the Mission. The others 
«ro omplnyod as catechists, teachers, monitors, &c., on salaries 
vaiying from eight to thirty-two rupws. One of these, Behari 
iiai Singh, who had been educated in the institution, was ha 
charge of a Government school at the time when he resolved 
to be a Christian. This was nine years ago. By tho adviee 
^ erne of the Mi8sionarios,who hedieved him to have poouliap 
quriificatioiM fer the mim'stpr, and with the ftiB knowfedge 
of what awaited him, ho resig^d a salary of one hundred ru- 
pees, with the fairost prospects of immediate advibfeem^t, 
and lived eontentedly for years, receiving only impeea 
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monthly. He ie now labouring cheerfully^ tu an active and 
aealotiB Catechist, on a salary of thirty-two rupees. Another 

S ivo up a situation in the Treasury, that he might bo more 
rectly employed in his Lord's cause, on a salary less than 
one-third of that which he formerly received. By the present 
roles, an ordained native missiona^, as accomplished and as 
thoroughly educated as the majority of his Europcau colleagues 
in the nunistry — such a man, for instance, as the llev. Ltd 
Behari De — can only look forward to a salary of sixty or soveuty 
rupees. Had he remained a Heathen, and entered the un- 
eovenanted service, he might have looked furu’ard to seven hun- 
dred. Such men can afford to ding bock with honest scorn the 
imputation of woridly motives ; and there is not one of them, 
who has not entered the church through suffering, and sacri- 
fices and trials, most painful to flesh and blood. One might 
see strange sights perhaps, if a test os hard were applied to 
European pro^sors of Christianity. 

On the other hand, Heathen studxmts of far lower attain- 
ments have procured situations of far higher emolument, on 
the recommendation of the missionaries, with salaries varying 
ftomr twenty to 260 rupees, aud evou higher. They hold lucra- 
tive appointments iu the Government offices and institutions. 
They arc sadder amins, munsiffs, sub-assistant surgeons, daro- 
gahs, and clerks inmerooutib establishments. In the institution 
itself, the Heathen teachers are better ]>nid than Christian 
teachers of equal or higher attainments : and for every appoint- 
ment, which the missionaries have procimed for a CliristJau con- 
vert, they have obtained, at least, ten for their Iloatlien pupils. 

These arc facts ; and it is for the rctidor to judge how far 
they support the charge, that the missionary system, consciously 
or unconsciously, tends to foster habits of dissimulation. We 
have the means of Knowing tluit a must friendly feeling towards 
each other is entertained by the missionaiics aud the Heathen 
students, or those, at bast, who never professed a belief in the 
Gospel, wliich long survives their connection as teachers and 
schoWs ; and that the ouly class, that has drawn down upon 
itself the rebuke and di8{q)probation of the missionaries, con- 
sists of those, who have professed to believe the truths oC 
Christianity, and yet coutiuuo under the bondage of supersti- 
tiou and caste. Their dissimulation, if dissimulation it is, 
deceives no one ; and it seems hard to discover what benefit 
they eaa expect i^m it, or for what purpose it is assumed. 

But the learned Principal has yet another (and the crowning) 
argument k kvour nf that system, which he dtdighta to 
iukew* 
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If we Ane to beliovo Mr. Kerr, the most direet and mottt 
ontcient means of conversion to the Cbristien ihith are tlioao em> 
plojred in tho Government seminarica; — ^that ia, to exclude 
all knowledge of that religion from tho course of instruction, 
and to thrust the students forth upon the world, without any 
faith at all, to the mercies of chance, or tho bare possibility of 
faUiug in with a man, a ho will, and can speak of the Gospel. 
The utter absurdity of such a proposition docs not need the 
corrolmration of experience : if it did, that corroborationhasbeen 
abundantly gupplied. Our own experience knows nothing pf 
that keen relish, and those pure and lofty motives, with which 
the Government students are supposed to approach the OhriSf 
tian faith. Tho last fifteen years have given our largest cduca* 
tional mission hni two bajilisins from tho.se whom Mr. lil^err 
lauds so highly ; and although the first three couverts had, 
indeed, been educated in Government institutions, whid; 
they learned ih(u*e, as wo ha^e already seen, taught them nu» 
thing but hatred, contempt, and hostility for the faith, which 
they oftoiwards cmbiacod. All of them, by their own admis- 
sion, left the Goierumeut institution, opponents of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is preposterous, therefore, to claim for the Go- 
vernment system, not the whole, but any part, in that, which, 
under God, was then cifectcd by the prayers and labours of Br. 
Buff Haul Mr. Banerjya. The truth is, that a greater number 
of educated couverts came over to the Free Church, during tho 
j)or iodriit question, \ from the Jews and Mussulmans, than from 
the Govcnimciit schools ; and the Talmud and the Koran might 
as logically claim credit' ftff result,, as jhc^ tpaehmg of the 

Government system. “ 

We cheerfully grant, that a better s]>irit has been of late 
mfused into it, and that it i^ now conducted, in this Presidency 
at least,* with as much offleiency, and with ds little tendency to 
mischief, as such a scheruo admits of. But we affirm, that, front 
the religions point of view, its work is solely destructive ;* that 
it in no way disposes the mind to love or to embrace the Goa- 
no] ; that it sets loose upon society a multitude of infidots, 
uypootitea, an<l practical atheists ; and abandons the tMl^ of 
ref^mlnff them to chance, or to an agcricy utterly distiikst 
from, and nnconneeted whli its own. We put it to wry swio*i 
man, whether there be in the whole world, among savagek, an(l< 
tlm moM d$gf»d$d idolators, quy class more hopelessly hnjMr- < 
vious to the call of morality and religion, than the highly 
lixed and euligliteoed Atheum of modern Germany and 
Tt will take hundreds of years and millions of money to raise 
Hindustan to the same mtelloctual elevation; and tbiji ie eU; 
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that the OoTernment system proposes to accomplish, or, with 
its present itistnimentality, ran etfect. But, if ejected, eui 
hftlo / Is it a consiimniatiun, political or moral, so very desirable ? 

Of coarse, iu a lar^o body of young men, taken chiefly fh>ai 
the better and more intelligent classes of society, some minds 
will be found that are naturally thonghtfnl and inquisitive; and, 
with so novel a phenomenon before them as the religion of 
their Christian rulers, it is natural that they should turn to exa* 
mine it, if not with a keen relish, at least with deep interest 
and attention. We helievo, that a few such exceptional cases 
are to be found ; and one case at least, that of Babu Oyuuendra 
Tagore, stands out in bold relief. This gentleman, to his honor 
be it spoken, examined the matter for himself, and formed his 
owi| independent conclusions. The hahits of reading and reflec- 
tion, which he had acquired, led him to an examination of the 
Biblo; and,aidcd by the advice and counsels of one or two Native 
Christian tnends, earried him on to conviction, and public avowal 
of tlie truth of Christianity. But even were it possible (as it is not) 
to provehis baptism tohdve been the direct fruit of theCoverament 
system, all that could be urged iu its favour, would only amount 
to this, that it had made thousands of hypocrites and infldels, 
and one Christian. It is not by such a scheme that Umdustan 
can be regenerated. The sole beacon lights for hope in regard 
to tile future of Young Bengal, are that he is still young— not 
liardened and petrifled into woildlmess and religious apathy; 
and that Chribtiau agency is at work on his behalf. 

We part from Mr. Kerr in the hope of meeting him soon 
again, on ground where wo can ualk pleasantly togotlier. With 
some cause for provocation, we have endeavoured to avoid 
every tiling offensive or recriminatory. ITie question be- 
tween him and us is a public question of great importance. 
We combat his ojfinions, chiefly, as the opinions of a party ; 
and we are not sorry that he has given os an opportunity of 
expressing our views on dicse matters, as freely and frankly, as 
he has put forth his own. fh his own department he is a safe 
and trustoworthy ^ide. lie describes clearly, praises judici- 
ously, and dissents with good sense, candour, ana moderation, 
Bis book doserves to he a manual, and ought to be in the hands 
of all, who wish to know what the Governmont syston », or 
who are interested in native education. When he leaves 1 W own 
field fe attack other institutions on careless and imperil, et in- 
mfuiation, he has not only gone wrong, but done wrong. But 
the wrong regards tinefly a careless and unconsoioaa mms-state'^ • 
meat of Tacts ; and his conclusions, though ariiivsdi at irary difi* 
are so nearly in unison witli our own en tile great qnes- 
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tion of relljrious edaofttion, that we look upon hitti much motw 
HC au ally man as an opponent. « 

Before we leave this subject for the present, we must request 
the Attention of our readers to a very angular exhibition, wiiioh 
took place, not long ago, in the Boml^y Presidency. We 
allude to a Town Hall oration by Sir Erskine Pern, in the 
presence of the Governor, the le^ing members of European 
and Native Society , and ihe professors and students of the 
Eiphinstone Institution. This gentleman holds the high office 
of Chief Justice in the Supreme Court, and has been, for many 
years. President of the Bomluiy Board of Education, lliie 
speech, too, was a parting speech, put forth deliberately and with 
pretension, and intended to be a to the community of tho 
accumulated wisdom and experience of his Indian edncatipnal 
career. That career has been sufficiently original, and more 
distinguished for zeal than sobriety. Of his more noticeable 
crotchets, we select the following. As the most effectual means 
of extenffing the beneffts of education to the people, with the 
present limited amount of funds, he proposes, that the Govern- 
ment should abandon its elementary Vernacular schools ; that it 
should select tho Brahmans as tho favoured class (excluding 
the lower castes) for a gratuitous English education, leaving 
it to them to communicate what they had received, to the 
lower castes, and to the mass of their countrymen ! Another 
somewhat less visionary speculation was, that of making Eng- 
,^h a linam franea for all India. The last, which we shall 
mention, but not the least cliarocteristic, consisted in having his 
own image stamped upon a medal, and awarding it as a prize 
for an essay on the following subject : — “The advantages, which 

* would result to India by the establishment of a Serai, or publlo 

* bungalow, in London, with compound, wells, &e., suitable for 

‘native travellers!” ' 

Such Utopian fancies and innocent vanities at the worst pro- 
voke a smile ; and might well he forgiven to a far less able and 
distinguished man. Were there tiot&g more objectionable ih 
his Towp Hall sjpccch, he might have retumid to Europe with 
tho reputation or a zealous and enthuriastic supporter of native 
educADon t end the claim, which he makes to the title of “ a 
CfaristiOti jffiilanthropist,” might have been left undisputed. Ua- 
fbrtUDAtely, this rash and unadvised production aeounds with, 
statement titischievous in their tendency, datuAging to his own, 
characte^; fuid most unbecoming the scene ana ffie oocaaion. 
It is because he is a British Judge, and a l^h Govemnmdt 
dignitary, and because he took undue advantage of his noaltion, 
hut too well calculated .in its^f to inflitenee the minus of ffie 
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fourty hundred young natives who listened to him, that we 
feel it to he our duty, as public journalists, to coll him to the 
bar of that great Euglish public, of which he is but an Uiut» 
and which has nothing in common with the privileged clique, 
or the apathetic and huf-heatheuish spirit, so prevalout in Anglo* 
Indian Society. * 

On such an occasion, every word should have been carefully 
weighed. The treatment of his subject involved very serious 
responsibility, and demanded a correspondingly serious spirit; and 
its higher bearings were snggosteil to him by the h>cnch writer, 
whose desire to know what iiillueucc “ tfhristiau ” Europe is 
now exerting on heathen India, it was one of the profbssed objects 
of Sir Erskme’s speech to satisfy. Here, too, was the flower of 
the Bomhuy youth, prepared by all those external circumstances, 
which worn so powerfully upon the ntind through the heart 
and the imagination, to give ready hearing to words, which 
might influence their whole future destiny. It was a noble 
opportunity, and cruelly misused. That Sir Erskine was not 
unaware of these things, will be evident from the following 
grandiloquent exordium : — 

My Lord, I have been now for many yearn presiding over tlie ednoa* 
tional instituUons of this pnrt of India. 1 have neoossarily boon called upon 
to consider the subject in all its vnnona bearings, and I baTo formed snob 
strong convictions and deeply rooted opinions on many of the points on 
which the judgments of many are slitl hesitating, lukewarm, or adverse, 
that I feel sure, were I but able to clothe my views in vigorous and concise 
language, 1 could render some service to Government, and to, the cause of 
truth. But even without this power, tbo tostimouy of an experienced wit* 
ness possesses a certain value ; and as this is the lost occasion (I ayr it with 
no pleasurable emotion) oh which 1 shall have an opportunity of meeting 
an assemblage such as this, I would fain, my Lord, request the indulgente 
of the mestiug to bear with me for a short time, whilst X endeavour to dis* 
charge a duty, which though sell imposed, appears to me (I trust, not paisled 
by any undue feeling) tabelong to my position and to the period," 

Bir Erskine then proceeds to notice an article, which apjpeared 
in &e **Anmaire des Deux M&ndes" for 1860, the writer of 
which notices with approbation the efibrts to extend native 
education in lndia,paases a warm and well-merited oulogittm on 
the late Hr. Bethnne, and laments the want of detailed informa- 
tion as to the comparative results of the i^stems followed in the 
Government aitd Missionary schools, and the degree to which 

the ideas, inflirmetion, and feelings, which ihrm the pa^mony of 
Christian Europe,” have heeu appropriated by the native mind* 
We shtiU not follow the leamea Judge in bis lamentations for 
hb past lack of Govemmmit &vonr and popular ^plaase ; mr 
in hw unceremonions appre^ation of the unconscious Ereueh'^ , 
iMpff> |Mraiao, which for toe first time conveyed balm to his bo* 
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’* and which he describoa, in one 6f tihe queerest snntenoee 
we ever read, as tho voice of a siranger sitting on a hill, remote 

* in a distant land, echoing bock our owueentitnentniij and in lan-^ 

* guage at times almost identical with our own—though it is dear 

* the writer has never met with the reports of the Bombay 

‘ Board!’* * 

We shall not even remark (much as it deserves the severest 
reprobation) ou his teaching such an audience, that “it is the 

* uudoubted duty of every man of intelligence, in whatever 
‘ department of life he may be placed, to act in accordance with 
' the genius of the ago — from which it would appear, tliat, 
accormng to Sir Erskiue Perry, the voice of conscience and tho 
word of God have very little to do in the matter. 

We pass at once to the following statement, vhich wo reprint 
verbatim, as we find it in the Bombay Gazette 


2%ere is still anotlior subject broached by the French writer, which I 
do not teel myself at liberty to blnih lie dcsiros to obtain enact information 
es to the results pioduoed itudor the different systems adopted by Qovsm- 
ment and the missionanca. A prudent public man, who has obj'eots of 
ambition to serve, will not willingly encounter the odwm theologwm, which 
an inquiry of this kind may provoke, and which often, undoubtedly, calls 
forth a superabundant mUturo of angry feelings But it is a most important 
question with respect to education, whotlier the Qovomment system or that 
of tho missonariosis tho light one. And as i fcol myself in the iudepeu* 
dent position of oue, who has nothing to hope and nothiog to fear, and as 
moreover, tho smoote respect which I bear for many oi tho reverend la- 
bourers in the Misslonaty field whom I knew personally, enables me to 
ilpproaoh the question in what I fully bolieve to be an impartial frame o( 
~'iniud,'l will not hesi^te tocximss tbo opinion which I have formed, as 
a Judge, as a Oiti/en,tand as a Father, for m all these characters the ques- 
tion hw been before me, that the Government system, with total absence 
of religious instruction, is not only the most expedient system in this ooun- 
try, but it is the only one that accords with my sense of what is just and 
right, 1 will not cim the opinions of some divines, wlo bold that the Mis- 
sionaty system of education in India eugendere hjpoerUy ; nor will T do 
more than poiut to the oxauiplo of the Dntcb in Oeylop, who made 
tho noniinal profession of Qhnetionity a condition precedent to office ; but 
t eoAtent myself with the enunciation of a doctrino, whicb appears to mo 
indisputable, that it is tyranny of the worst kind bn the part of the State 
to betweeii tho father and his child in the inonication of religious 

npinlens not approved of by the ptnsnt. And if A is wrong to do so on the 
pert nf the 8tate by the exercise of mere power, it is almost equally Wrong 
on the Mxt of an individual to takq advantage of the plastic mind of youtu 
to introdaeareugioos impressions by the exercise of tmptatio/n, which a 
ve 7 fXtor and a rather cunning people are not able to resist, or are not un- 
willing to eneotmter. 1 dwell on this subject the more, becauu I know 
tliat many sarobuloue and over-sensitive minds in the Government edqoa- 
ssrviee, mm. the want of any plain speaking by the suppoinwrs of 
vqernment, hare at times been goaded into doubts as tO tbs p{Ofifi«iti]r Of 
^borsf and atismpts have‘bsea mads which have required firm eon- 
part of the atuhoritiM to resist, by whiob a Hmm 



atftxosT ov mfrm xDiiroAtiOK sir m 

Mt«il)i|ialie4 pifitteiptM Mire txHtti iQtrodidoei To MUdh turn I 
Mtre MfiKO, if YOU AM M{b«i|M, w I fadar you My, that you wMAtiA b pro* 
Aotfitw ooM tfttiy CnnaMii tiiftuoa iti tko young won whoth you m» tfAitt* 
ihft tDMk thoto i^uMd fay the MutionatiM , and if you ctiMpMOta ojr bi* 
Bradn’ti loiofe of tnutniA, vfaioli ataiirei pu, aa hla boy rotuvna fHth 
Mfaoofa of hit toward oonrioHoo, that he liaa made a very good faarfa$it 
getting an edueation for nothing notn the Padres ,-^vhy do yon not eoHort 
thOM ntomnd gentlemen to imitatO the eystem of Gorernment, and eOO* 
Sni^nieohfaa to tutelleotual and moral training, so long as tbs child ia 
tm Pipit n and in etotu pujoUan, and only then address themselrea to 
Hgim tnatraolion, vhen the field becomes an open one, and the youth id 
omanolpatad from> tl>e pauntal authority^ I sliOuld be sorry to seo tho 
labors of the Iter. Idr Misbett, of Dr Wilson, oi the Messrs Mitohen, 
ahore all of the aealous and Catholic American Mission, and the writers 
in the lHyaao4»ya, front whom I have derived much iostraotton,vnth4iawn 
from Bduoation, but 1 cannot ofiei any apology for the eystem adopted fay 
Qoveniment, or let it be supposed for a moment that we tbiuk |ho mtainou 
ary'syttdm enpenor or equal to our own , and that oiir own propeodtogs ate 
persevered tn, merely because we believe them to be expedient, and net 
b«^M we are satiefied they are wholly tight 

Thfiarn u nothing, which the English mind ondui^ with tfrenter 
tlblihe and impatience, than to see the ermine trailing in the 4uirt 
of controrenw, and a British Judge abandoning his own high and 
dignified position to assume that of a passionate and rechleiMi 
partisan. Puhlic opinion surrounds the bench with a respect dp- 
proaohing to reference, and guards it with jealous jpride. It does 
not indem eonfbr upon a judge the attribute of inmllilnUty ; bat 
it looks fi>r a spirit, that will not lend itself to party ,-^for calm 
had meastu^ statements, for sound well-considered opinions, 
and unbending moral prinmple. (Tlie providence of Ooa rained 
Sir Erskine Perry from this proud position to occupy a higher. 
He was celled uwn as a Chnstian statesman and pluIanAhropjst 
to eottusel with his parting words the educated ntBre 
youth*~tlbe and hope of their country— >and to noint 
out to them the path, that can lead to natiomd re* 
md will k 


generation. England will leam with amazement that « HriSah 
Judge and Chmaon statesman shamefully misused thia golden 
opportunity, by virtually assuring these interesting yottug 
men, timt it was their bounden duty, until th^ reaoh^ the 
years of to continue in iaolatry : that their parenta 

had a mhlifb them to dishononr God by the worship of 
Impure Hols, god to hting them up to the piuotioe of fawmah 
sa(g^» femme ihlMWde, cagie, antti, Or,— if Thhj^' tti 
thd of rohbeiy and murder high yMt 

and^it waa «tyiWy of dm wowt Wnd’* 

“dififaihttnif. tir anown to them tiie Oi" 

Sefe^mr2a!-' 
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tioijly p^1» Ibwwd before foe fo hie foree-* 

fold oajdKJity of « « judge, a eitieeii, and a fofoef.” Hfo 
reeeoning, ^ might be supposed, ie well fitted to hie oon* 
eluaione, end ooneiets of unsupported msinuations, end mklesi 
essertionl that cut both ways, conceived in the spirit of e Wt cen-* 
tuty French “ pbilosophe.” If it needed an answer, wd might 
imre->*that his own system is equally at variance with foe relifioui 


witn wiucn it taiseiy pretends not to mtenere ; tnat it »^e 
pments themselves, who send their children to* the missbnary 
Schools, knowing that they will be taught Cliristiani^ ; and that 
sneers and insinuations, without any attempt at proof, foil harin'- 
less to the ground. Those, Who look upon the missionary eu- 
terprize as the grandest in the universe, and see already in the 
germ the distant but inevitable and glorious consummation, Will 
estimate such cavils at their intrinsic worth. Hut they will learn 
with Sorrow and with shame, that a Christian judge and states* 
man, in foe middle of the nineteenth cent^, and in his offlchd 
fopScsty as Frerident of a board of education, laid down, before 
a wge assemblage, applauded and unrebuked, foe following 
proporitions for foe guidance of foe native youth ;***-t^t foe 




right to fill it with idolatiy ; that the attempt, in obedience to 
foe commandment of God, to teach to it foe Qo^l of his son, 
by moral suasion, and foir argument, with the consent of all 
parfom, and in the open light of day, is not only Wrong, h«t 
very nearly “ tyranny of foe Vorst kind i" and that, unil foe 
age of sixteen years is passed, the soul may he left to its fote, 
and has no need of, salvation. 

We trust foat, in the new Charter, due provision shall be made 
to evert the national fosgraco of sufforing such statements ag«un 
to be put forth under up implied sanction of a British Govstro* 
ment* 

We refor all, who wish for a really impfrfial apd unbiestod 
on these great questions, to foe mestoriy treatise of 
fiijr FmiersonTennent on foe history of Christimiifym Ceylto- 
ilheM) they will find no mock tinsel, no erift^ll^tions, or 
lg|||MW 1^ bet foe sterling gold efft tmoroniii} 

the lofty moral tone of a jgenn-* 
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•* ’®^****^2^ 2*^ SMk 

$. Th^t^ c^ Mohtw^iM : XiondiM.’ M^^m/js Trc^ ShsXtXf^ 
8* Jlic^nmed^ By Wnn^ingtm Irvmy. London. B^iwuy 

4. kmXM BhoflXf. pie EmoUed JVativUy. lvda\m, 1265, 
j% Cmmpm, l26f, Beg. Agra, 12(}8, Heg ^1852.; 

5. BXidL i IMfi&r : (Book of QuooHons) n. 806. Zvdbuna, 

jmiJXeg. {msj 

6. ffatt id I^hkal : (the Solution of Blffcufty ') A Meply to 
Kadfvl Ai^, and Kitdb i Idij^v, Agia, 1847. 

yfmas th6 last ten or twenty years, the mind of Christian 
Blii]rO{>e has been di^cted, with more studious earnestness and 
dispaa^onate enquiry, towards the rise of Iblwn, than in any 
prei^ilw period ; and the progress made in searching out this 
truths or that crisis in the world’s history, is ohaiacteria^ by 
a corresponding success. ^ Indeed, the amount of iaots ostehiUy 
oollecteu, and of data philosophically weighed within that short 
tertn, k peirhaps, of grbter value than all the labouin of 
turn writers dpting the twelve preceding centuriea 
It Is only neceswaiy to mcmtion tho names of Wm, of Cow- 
8ER ton Bnsoivaiii ana of SpRsnouRr-Huid very many more wight 
be ^ueed,— to call up to recollection the depth of study, phuo- 
aophy, ana Oriental learning, which Imvo been brought tew^r 


wuMent tNwttt ui* mwiiAU ; *fcuu Py DprBs 

inwsltMihk WAhsi»t| gives pnnnise of, perUps, m fiithar tw»- 
M &oWlhe w^t, at some rem% 

beaJtedin alone w ^ light, he hM . 

JSPoto lahow w^not dissipate in htawiy tMAm’iih ' 
th«r^«%ws of sntiquartan reseawk w «Ww ija UIm W f i l - 
skntialaeqttttitionhf |nn»^ tn^ k Benr m thMa 

m to tk^ ttw ^ bahWes ip thewsahl^ , |t lyNSS 
upon lb W Wl4 iihe ,«etiiiSkS 
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ItbWaitt^daiM about m, that thasa i^vUatigMioflla ^ 
of m UD«{)eahable mlua iintKntaiioe, 

Slitharto, we Hare been able to addr^ the K<diaHHAedan omy 
In tilte language of the west ; we have told him of the dia* 
ijuieitions of Maracoi and of IMdeaux, and he has loohed with 
oontemptnouB inorednUty u]^n otur words. In truth, he might 
wdUi do 90 . fbr they were out poor anthoiities, who ventured 
with no tempered weapons into tho mothentoua stnfe. They 
were possesbed neither of tho native authorities* nor, apparently, 
of the cool judgment and philosophy requisite for dosing hand 
to hand with Moslem adversaries 
But now we cau boldly take oiur stand with the best of our 
opponents We have free access to their most authentic sources, 
Jtbn Ishhek, Wihskidy, Ilishimi, Tabari Aud we oan, without 
fitnr* ooi^nt them with an array of hostile weapons, draW 
from their own annouiies 


How then, it may be ashed, are we bringing these now advan^ 
tagess to bomr upon the delusions of the frlse prophet ? The 
anaWm' is one of shame and humiliation. Besides a few tracts, 
generally, of a questionable compositioD, die only Yemacular 
treatises likely to affect the Mohammedan mind, are the noble 
works of the Missionaiy Pfandor, which we have, in a former 
iltUmber, passed under examination : but even these have little 
lemrence to tho historical deductions of modem researth, and 
deal more with the deep prinanles of reason and ci fidth. 

Tho fhst work at the head of this article, profesl^s to bh a 
step towards the oluect we have in view. Tt is a 
qf M0hmiim4 intended tor tho natives of India, and m 
translation into " tie Yemacular tongues." The prefree, after 
dwelling on the inapplicability of Su/nypmn, biogiaphieS of the 
prepHetv d> the Asiatic public," thus states the object of the 
treatise. *' It was, therefore, thought advisable to pepare 

* anolher 1*^ with speial reference to the state 

* of mind, and dmumstonoesof thepeopleof this oouHtxy. liHis 

k fr now preij^d." • 

treatiiso is brought forth under the aowicen of the 
Xtomhay mnt and Book Bodety^, " an oMoot of one of the 





vmkM by thd afttbpvi^ed quoted iii ihepr^fiMei wM m 

*' In yuepAtiitg it, w>tks hard boan oonsolted, but tb.6 
‘ Allotting, aud eapedaUy tha diat three, are those wm(di hare 
‘ beea most oopbqily used, viz 

JBjm» of 
wmhJngtoi/i Imng t Dtuo^ 

Sihgiom Ttact So6my*i Dttto Jj0fido% 

&(iU$ Oorm atnd Prelminaiy 2*)eatm$, 

&ibbon'$ Htstory ** 


Ot tho three works thus chiefly relied upon, we liave no know- 
ledge of the first. But the second and third possess no pre- 
tensions to critical accuracy, being simple di^ts, popularly 
constructed from the current histories on tho subject 

SVom such sources a treatise adapted for the uncritical 
portion of the European public, might, perhaps, have been weH 
constructed, hut it was a wrong step to loan upon such anthcH 
rities, in the preparation of a biography of Mohammed, intended 
for the natives of India. 

The biography of their prophet, it is true, is not a fht'Onrito 
study with the Mohammedans of tho present day : it forms no 
part Of tho usual course of sdiolastic study or theoWcdl read« 
ing ; and is only taken up by those whose rofigiouA or 
whose Antiquarian tastes attract them to the suldect Still 
the main &ts of tho prophet’s life are generally known, 
and the natives of India can, at any rate, readily ascertain 
them by r^arence to the historical works scattered about 
the country. lives of Mohammed, edited by Christian^, if 
they attract attention at all, will challenge tho closest 
mination. If errors be detected in them,^«their efeot iriU 
not simply be neutralised . their tendency will be posfttwi- 
ly iryuirio’' Thq, natives wiU be impressed with mO idM^ 
that our . ^orces m information are imperfect and erronecam, 
and wdl conclude, that our judgment of Mohammed and Ids 


Tbi^ thus be fortified in their scornful rrieotion of all 
Ohrutiaa e^enpe, and in their self-0|pnplaccnt mianoe on the 
of 
This i 




m. apparently trifling 

seidti^haa 6t rml snd pportimt bearing in the 0 
n# &e a sUbjeotin wMotety C 
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namod, 6em vrhudi the Bombtiy df K<taua«d iii ttudoly 
covstaracted. 

Tiio Xi/e Mokmmsd, 6y Irving^ doen not 

aim at l^ng more than a popular treatisa ** The author lam 

* no claim to novelty of liact, nor profundity of research/'* His 
work does not aspiro to bo consulted tut an authority, but 

* merely to bo road as a digest of current knowledge, adapts to 
‘ popular uso/' Yot even in such abiography, rigid aoouraoy, as 
lar as his authorities went, tire public hod a right to expect ; but 
in this treatise, the accuracy of truth is sometimes lost sight 
of, amid the cluurms of a romantic style, and an enchantmg 
narrative. 

This is not owing to any un&ir bias in the historian's mind. 
For the conclusions drawn from his facts arc generally such as 
do credit to his feelings as well as to his judgment. It is 
owing to imperfect knowledge, aiising apparently in part from 
want of diligence in using anthurities actually at his com- 
mand, and in part from tne disadvantages which all labour 
under, who approach the subject without a knowledge of 
Arabic, and having no acquaintance with the early Arabian 
authors. 

In one respect, this is the more inexcusable, because Washing- 
ton Irving confesses in his preface, to have “ profited by recent 
' lights thrown on die subject by dificront writers, and pardcular* 

* ly by 3)r. Uustav Woil, to whose industrious researches and able 
' oisquisitions, he acknowledges himself greatly indebted." From 
such atdiioritios he has, indeed, enriched his pages with many 
foots lulheno now to the English reader, and with many a 
story beautifully told. But he has not used them invariably m 
he might Had bo studied with diligence the invaluable work 
of Dr. Weil, ho would have avoided many of the mistakes and 
impactions which must seriously dotra(5t from the value of 
his biography. 

Another objection, and one that runs throughout the book^ 

Ct the author writes tpo much for effoct. The siyle is 
beautim A charm of romance is thrown around the topics 
so poetieally pourtrayed.^ But truth is sometimes sacrificea to 

a And thus the very essence, and only wmfth of an his- 
treatise, is, in some measure^ lost. It is true, ^ 
ve«y often, u not always, this may be owing to the indistinct' 
ness or imperfeorion m the author's knowledga But the foult 
itself is C the less to be denonuced. • 

A most prdudidal result of this uncritical and rhetiMieal %le 
is, that tihe nbricated stories of supernatural and miltMOlous 
events, which the {«ous onsduUty of latet? dhys engrafted on 
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tho bi«ti«phy of Mohttmttied* have bom wrought into tho histo- 
ly, (mu no moans have been alTorded to tho reader, for discern* 
ing tho ^ from tho fictitious events : nor amongst the la^, 
for discihnmting, which were protended by MohOimned hnU'- 
self, and which were long afterwards, without grounds, ascribo4 
to him. 

The beautiful portrait of Mohammed, placed nt itscommonoo* 
ment, m a fit emblem of tho whole work. The countenance 
beams with inteUigcnco, struggling between seusnousnesa and 
lofty romlvo;— in tho Ixick ground is the caaba, with its som- 
bre hangings ; and a crowd of followers aro flonrisliing their 
scimito and daggers with angiy gesture at each other. A 
charming picture I But not that of tho real Mohammed in his 
Arab garb ; for here ho is sumptuously arrayed in on enuine- 
houud robo ; in one hand ho holds an open volmne, and Urn 
other is stretchod aloft, to enforce his earnest address. Now 
Mohammed never preached from any hook ; tho Koran was, in 
fimt, not even collected during his hfe-time, hut remedned re- 
corded in scattered blirods. So much for the dolightfid, but 
fouCT-sketohes of Washington Irving : pleasant, perhaps pro- 
fitable, for the Enghsb leader, but m nowise suited for Moham- 
medan countries. 

It would be ungenerous to subject the unpretending little 
treatise of the X/ondon Trad Society to too close a somriny. 
For the purposes of that institution, and with the materials at 
their command, it is, in many respects, an admirable abridge- 
ment. How fiu* it is fitted for the ground-work of an InemuS 
Work, will appear from the following strictures upon tho jSc«BV 
hm Life cf M<Atmmed, which has borrowed from it very larg(dy> 
•— freouently entire and successive pages — especially in the his- 
torical Mrta 

The mt paragra{fo of this biography contains tho following 
statement, common both to tho London and to the Bombay 
treatise Mohammed “ was left in lus childhood to the care of 

* his gnmd&ther, who, at his death, intrusted tiie orplian to his 

* son, Abu T4Iib, on whom the komu/ra and the imM of the 

‘ fomily then devolved. Tlie unde trained the youth at a pro- 
' per age, to the husinesa of a merchant traveller. He contoun- 
‘ ed in the einii^y of his unde, till he was twenty-five years 
‘ old : and this is all that is known of his early histoiy/'-*Xoni> 
<fon p- S2. Ufe, p 26. 

tMmto is erroneous in more than one respeok 
TKub, instead nf babg wealthy, was extremdy indigent. Aixs*^ 
tfon of the honors of the fomuy did) indeed, devolve Im 
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but bis pOTBity forced him to abebdon them to his brother Ab< 


Kaoh Abd At Mvttalibs Toda, giQU das fteoht. dia hlgat aabaHrirthae, «a 
annan Sobn Abe Talib ubrr, dar abar bald aa am ward) daaa at na aainan 
Bmder Abbas uborliess, walchor daiio auoh dia {lehsaibohe Auaaichlibb v den 
Tampal srhult "After Abd A1 Muttalib’a deatliii tbs ngbt to antarUnn 
the pilgtiijaa passed over to his son, Abu Xalib, who boweter soon baeama 
80 poor, that he left it to his brother, Abbae, who reoaivad also the politKal 
obStWa of the temple -*Tl'«t/’aAfoAam»te(f,ip 10, ((nd lo aU tht Arabia 
authorUm 


It was, in &CC, Abu T&lib’s poverty, which obliged him to sug- 
gest to Mohammed, that ho should seek for a livelihood m 
Khadija’s servico Thn» Wfickidy : — 

When Mohammed teoebed hts dve>aDd twentieth year, Abu TAhb tbits 
addressed turn I am, as thou well knowest, a man without eahatanoe, aud 
the times deal hardly with me Now heie is a oararan of thine own tribe 
about to aet out for Sjria, aud Kbad\|a, daughter of Kbuweilid. needetb 
men from amongst our people to send forth with her roerohandise. if 
thou wert to oiler thyself in this capacity, she would readily accept thee," 
tu-^Woeiidy p 3t* 


On a previous occasion, when Mohammed was a boy of twelve, 
Abu TkUb carried him on a mercantile trip to Syria but this was 
simply because the orphan lad clung to his paternal protector 
When Abu Tdlib was on the point of starting, Mohammed was orer 
oome by affection aud by grief, at the prospect of being sepaiated fiotn 
him end Abu 'Xabb’s bowels weie moTed, and he said, " I will take him 
with me, and he shall not port from mo, nor J from bim,foreTet.*—i7ithd; 

" ^IFhese are the ^ only two mercantile expeditions undertaken 
by Mohammed, of which wc liaro any account . and the pro- 
babilities are, that ho never entered upon any other. What 
then becomes of the “ trainiug at a proper age, to tlie business 
‘ of a merchant traveller, f and tjontinmng iu the mjf/oy of bin 
' unde till he was twenty-six years old r ' 
litjually foulty are the concluding words, " this is all tUt is 
known of his early history." Much more is known, and that, 
too, of an important and interesting nature. 

A little forther on, Mohammed is desmibed as having a 
nierdpo mt and lively ipoagination." The latter he certainly 
md pof^s, hut tempered by a solemn (lignityi which delivered 
itself ih pregnant and w^nty words. He was given to aiknoe 
in soofoty, and listened rather te spoke mtkln If he had 
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tho matRriaU of a piorcmg wit, bo seldom or neror oxoniased 
tbem. 

Tho foUoviiw passage, r^iardiog the ovidcnce for tbo miracles 
of HobammeC le ORtiroly vroug : — 

By some of the more oredulotts of Mobaumed's (ollowuis, tbeie ere, 
it is trao, sererel mireolse ettnbiitrd to him. as that he rlaro the tnooa 
esuttdet , that trees went forth to meet him , that water floaed from 
between hh finders, that the stones sainted him , that a beam Kroaued to 
him , that a camel complained to him , and that a shonidei of mutton 
iiifoimcd him of ita being poisoned , togothor witti several otheis But 
these miracles were never alleged by Mohammed himselt, not atethe^ main. 
taznod bjf «ng fotptelahltt Motitm mtfoi — Bombay !)> 

On the contrary, those miracles are muintamed by every 
Mohammedan writer, whether respectable or not Even tho 
honest W&ckidy (as l)r. Sprengcr well styles hiniO excepting 
tho hist, gives the whole of the miracles* spocifioci above, and 
very many more besides. Indi't^I, a Mohammedan woulil not 
be regarded as orthodox, who denied any of tlioso miracles. 

An anonymous, but carefully prepared Iftthi Life of M<h 
Immimd (written appaiontly at Delhi,) contains porticulais of the 
following, among a multitude of other jpiraculous works. A 
dirty hanclkorchiof cast into an oven, c.imo out of tlxo fiumes, 
white and unsinged, because it liad been used by Moliaramed. 
His spittle turned a bitter well into a sweet one; removed a 
scald; cured tho ophtlialmla ; restored sight to a blind man ; 
mended a broken log, and healed instantaneously a deep wound. 
A man’s hand was severed in battle from his arm ; he carried it 
to Mohammed, who, by applying liis spittle, rojoined it as before, 
CatAda's eye was knocked entirely out ; tho jirophet placed his 
hand upon it and healed ii A dumb boy was cured by drink- 
ing tho water be bad washed his mouth and hands in. Ifo laid 
his lumds upon a lunatic child, who was cured, a black reptile 
being immediately (MWiiarged firom his body. A groat variety 
of animals opeuou their mouths^on difl'oront occasions, and gavo 
testimony in hhi &vour. Ho laid hold of a goaf^ and the marie 
of his fingers, impressed on its ear, descended to its posterity, 
and BtiU remains a living evidence ! Notwithstanding these, 
and scores other equwy ridiculous stories, an intelligent 
Mohammedan, intimately acc^uainted wiUi the original Arabic 
biogximherS) declared to us his conviction, that tho book Nac > 
tbiougboat otedibH and based onwell-ibunded traditions 1 

The seam author abuses a set of horetios at Delhi, whb, he 
says, dc not receive ” the miracle of the foot,” via, that stoomf 
Ifocdved the impression of Mohammed’s step, while it left no 
mark on soft or sandy ground. “It is a matter," sayi^he, 

* eoctreme astonlshmoat^ that a lately ostabliriicd aec^ nolvftn* 

0 i ’ 
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< standing their daima to lean>iQg> deny the witade of the 
‘ hleased foot. And what is stall stiianger, they {nohihit the 
‘ mention of the holy nativity, the the mimcles, and 

* the death of the prophet i->^ome calling this, dbominahle 

* veneration of tho creaturo, others heresy, ^ey seem not 
‘ to know that to make mention of Mohammed, tantamount 

* to malting mention of Qod himself, a duty enjoined in the 
‘ Koran. @uch people may well tiemble, lest they dra# down 
‘ upon themselves the wrath of the Lord, and a fearful pnuish- 
‘ ment" Considerable pains are then taken to prove from the 
Koran and tradition, tiiat the mention of tho prophet is equal 
to the mention of God, and that it is lawful to invoke the pro* 
phet in prayer, saying, ‘‘oh Mohammed 1" a practice ropro» 
orated apparently by these Protestmit Moslems ♦ 

But to return mim this digression to our English biogtaphios ; 
—when the persecution of Mohammed by the Coroish became 
very hot, Abu Tdlib, with the prophet and his kinsmen, retired 
to a part of Mecca, where they remained shutnn for three yoars. 
They are described as “ finding a shelter in the oosfie or Abu 
Tfilib." {London LifSfP. 39 ; Bombay Life, p. 40^; Wash- 
ington Irving (p. HQ,) falls into the same mistake And still 
more strange, Weil has also a “ castle” of Abu TkUb. (Moham- 
med derPvc^Jtei, p 60 ; and BinleitunQ, p. 9,) “ entfemte er ihu 
' alls der Stadt, uud brachto ihn auf sein nefestigtes Limdschloss 

* —he took him out of the city and brought him to his fortified 
^ ? country castie.” Snrenger has shown (p 189,) that the Shedt 
" (lyniA) of Abu T^lib is notliing more tiian the quarter of tho 

tora in which he b’ved. It probably occupied one of the de- 
files or ravines running up towards the mountain Abir Cubeis, 
which overhangs Mecca on that side; and having a narrow 
entrance, was protected againft (he attacks of the hostile 
Cornish. 

The Mir^, or nocturnal journey to heaven, is given in great 
detail, and the fictions connected with it are brought fotirard 
as the statements of Mohammed himself. })o orthodox Moham- 
mew (till object to this : but a more intelligent criticism 
tvould trace the extravagant foncies of this wondeniil tale to a 
later mt, and would plaoe its bare ground-work only to the 
credit of Hifoammeii Indeed, throughout these books, the most 
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mrveUotu luid im{in>babid Bti^temdoits are xeeorded^ vitbout (he 
eli^test attempt to diBC)nmiiul,te reality ftom fictioii. *> 

The battle of Badr is related with more (riroumstantiality aadi 
oonrectoess in the Bombay edition, than in the London ona The 
latter makes the unpardonable mistake of assorting, tlmt Hoham" 
mod left Omar b<mud him to defend Medina (p 61 ) while 
the Jhot is, toat Omar took part in tho cotincil of war on the 
fidd of Badr, and in the action itsolf The Moslems have earO' 
fhllv noted those who were absent from that memorable battle, 
ana no tradition notes Omar amongst them. 

!!^e accounts of this battlo are smgularly inaccurate, both in 
Irvmgond in tho Bombay biography. A slight reference to 
Weil, would have obviated the mistakes It is assumed that 
the Mussulman force intcriiosed itself between the caravan of 
Abu Soh5n and the Meccan army; while, in reality, tho caravan 
hod securely escaped towards Mecca, some days before either of 
tho armies reaoh^ Bodr 

” Tha spies of the prophet infoiraed him, that Uieir rich and appsrentlT 
easy prey was within his grasp He advanoed with a few followers, m pur- 
suit of It, bat before he oonld overtake the no protected band, Abu SoflAn 
had despatched a messengei to Ins biethron at Moiua, for a to inforceatent 
* « Mohaonned was posted belwetn the atrnvm auJ the apfrouMeg 

sttesottr, with only 313 soldiers i a < The ttoops weie peisuaded to 
engage tho superior foicis of tho enemy, abandoning, for th^ present, tho 
tempting pn/e of Abu Bofiaus wealthy oaiavan. « « A slight ea- 
tienebineat was formed, to cover the flank of his boope, and a iivnlet flow^ 
mg past tho spot he had chosen for encampment, furnished his army with 
a oODStant supply of water ^ c * At the commencement of tho batths . 
the prophet, togethei with Abu Reker, mounted a kind of throne or pulpit, 
eameatry asking of Ood the aesistanoe of Oabnel, with 3,0(10 angels, put 
when Ins army appeared to waver, he started from his place of prayttr, 
threw hmtAf r^pon a hone, and casting a handtul of sand into the air, 
exolauutog, “ conflunon fill their faces 1" rushed upon the enemy, e m ♦ 
SThis sum (the ransom tho pnsonew) would compensate, m a measuce, 
for the escape of the booty , for noimthetanimg the Ahw S^fim 
nmaged to effeot a Ueemt retreat, and to unvo safely at Mecca, with Ibe 
greater mrf of the caravan. Ihe spoils, however, ansing from the ratooUt 
of the prisonsra, mi the parluil plunder qf the caravan, amounted to a 
oenaiderabla sum, the division of which very nearly proved fatal to tha 
victors thausalvee • • • a fimeus altercation ensued, Ac,, *e,“-Tpp. 
60 -^ 38 . 

. ThfrjmaibfiuBtebtioliimimxytotkeeugBgemw^^ Hu* 

faommad was on the watoh for the return from %ria, of Ahn 
SkifiAu's otuavau ; aud os the timedrewnear, despa^ed twosraefi 
uoirthwaMl to Bawil who were to bring bhu inteUigenoe d Al^ 
Sofilik'a approach. They waited thare, however, until the oattWipa 
h^ nwsseft Hbhpcpedi meanwhile, an4<w» d (hw dslay, 
Audptoting itot Ahtt Sow might hate gim thein„% w 
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suurohed foith towards Badr> beforo thebr iwtam tho evont 
justifiod hisss^t^r* 

AbttSofi&alm received mtitnatiiooi, while in %mi of Mo* 
hammed’s designs, and from thence had dormatehed DLam 
Dham (not Omar, as Irving says,) to rouse the Ooteish at 
Mecca, and bring them forth to his succour. As Abu SoMn ap- 
proached Medina, he was hept in continual idorm, and travelling 
by forced marches, anxiously looknd out for the Meccan suoconrs i 
and well he might, lor Mohammed’s army was not &c ofi; and by 
a rapid detour towards the sea coast, might possibly have out 
liim off. As Abu SoMii approached iWtr, lie rode forward to 
reconnoitre the spot, and by tho well of Ba(h',camonpon thetra* 
ees of two scouts of Mohammed, who had shortly left, and whom 
ho rocogu^d by ( he Medina shape of the date stones in the dung, 
where tneir camels Imd been tied up.* In dismay he hurried 
back to his caravau, and, without o moment’s delay, leaving the 
road to tlio left, struck off towards the coast, and by forced and 
rapid marching, was soon out of danger. Ho then sent off a 
messenger to uie (>oroish army, to inform them of his safety, 
and to recal them ; but his mandate not being obeyed, he join- 
ed the army himself. 

Soon after be left Medina, Mohammodhadgained intelligenco, 
a Coreish army had sot out from Medina, and he likewise 
mamt, from the two scouts, on their return from Badr, that tho 
iaravan was expected there immediately. After a council of 
jror, he determined to set forth aud attack the army. When 
he came up to Badr, he was still ignorant that the caravan had 

K d, and a watering party ^f Cmeish was seized and beaten 
e Moslems, in life vain hope of extorting from them a con- 
fi^on that they belonged to too caravan aua not to the army. 
It was a day or two after tins that tlie battle occurred. 

We have been particular in notiug those foots, to show that 
the statements of Mohammed's army “ being posted betweentbo 
' eavavan and the approaching succour," of '* the parUal plun- 
* dar of the caravan, and the account of Abu SoMi, notwftb- 
* standing the defeat, imiutping to ejfeot a <iem,t retreat, and to 
^ axmo mfoly at Mecca, with the greater part of the caravan,’' 
arenbt correct. 

• IpMS how dwerves notice. “ At tenatb he cMoe Mom the tr»k 

• of the fotle wmy of Mohwnmed, He fcaev it Itom Uie e^ U)« hero^ 
' vejrnMo.M .ttoy.iwfcMi* 

a. 9S. irtnay h*d not pnmi} th*t way. bwt wea, at die iiek, tmt mWMj 

w Cbteiiaiiiele weM oot throm by thorny, tmt wetwoonttineSfathetAinew 
anug! ^ tiho wMm m owtioxSttiwdiworlldtighavA^ 
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So likowiso thd description of tiiie “ rivulet" floniriu^ post the 
enoampinent, is not home out by native authorities, rihieh 
speak Only of wells there.* The assertion that Mohffitnnied 
mounted a kind of throne or pulpit," and that he threw 
himself upon a horse, “ when the troops began to waver," ftto 
equally unfounded, and occur in no original authority that wo 
know. The disputes os to tho distribution of tho spoil, aro also 
uiadi exaggerated. There is no foundation for holding that they 
had “ very nearly proved fatal to tlio victors thoinselves." 

Tho Mohammedans regard tlie victory of Hadr, with more 
than even their usual pride and vain glory. It is theroforo 
of the last importance, that in any history wo put into their 
hands, the fitets should bo so supported by acknowledged autho' 
ritios, OS to inspire them with trust and couMonce in our means 
of information, and tlie care with which we use them. 

Let us take another instance of tho looseness with which 
Mohammed’s military excursions arc related. The expedition 
to Mata against tlie Greeks, three years before the prophet's 
death, is represented as ending in a triumph ; it is added, 

** tho account of this victory so delighted Mohammed, that he 
‘ bestowed on KhaJed tho title, ‘ One of tlio swords of Ae 
‘ Lord,’" {BonJxiy Life, y>. 91 ; Lmdon Life,p. 76) Irving 
goes fnihor, and says that tlio Greeks “ were pursued with great 
‘ slaughter, Khalod len plundered their camp, in which was 
' £)und great booty." 

^ The Mohammedan historians ore, no doubt, particularly sensi- 
tive in describing anything like a reverse, and have endeavour- 
ed, in tho present instance, to patch up their utter discomfitiue, 
1^ counter-traditions of a later fabrication. But the facts of 
the case, os delivered in tho earliest accounts of Hish&ml and 
Wkokidy, aro unmistakeabla The defeat of tho Moslems at 
Mata Was complefb, and the camago amongst them foaifiil ; it 
was only by the most masterly genoralshm, that Ehaled xUar 

1 paged to save any portion of the army ; and when its remnants* 
btumed in di^ace to Medina, the inhabitants assembled to 
meet ^em, and cast dirt in their fimos, with taunts like the 
allowing, Ah yo Runaways ! shame upon you, that ye dare 
'(* to turn your backs when fighting for toe Lord 1" Mohammed 
stalled the people, and comforted the fagitives, saying, " Ns^ ! 

‘ they are not runaways : but they ore men who shall return 
* agwn unto tho battle, if tho Lord will."'!* 

It is v^ery right to bring, formally, before the Mohanlunedslik, 
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Bneh de&ats ta this^^^tho merse at Ohod> and the 
notary, but neatly &tal, discomfiture amon^ i^e defiles of 
H(meim They have an important bearing on some of Hoham- 
jmed's own atgumente in tho Koran, where victoiy is quoted 
as a miraculous interposition of tlie divine arm in his favour. 
Again, in the work before us, several ossentud features in 
Hohramed’s life have been treated witli great curtness^ some* 
timos hardly alladod to at all. Tlio filghtful bntdiery of the 
Bani Ooroitm, — ^the whole of whose adult males, to the num* 
ber of fimm six to nine hundred, were murdered in cold 
blood, Mohammed lumsolflookir^ on, — and the numerous assas* 
sinotions conducted by thq prophet’s express sanction and 
direction, in the most dastaruly and infamous manner, are suf* 
fictent to brand lus character widi an indelible stigma of disgraco. 
These incidents have not boon developed with the fulness 
they deserve. 

It is strange that Washington Irving, with all his sources 
of information, oould have been led into so strange a mlsrepre* 
sentation as tho following 

He himself (Mohammed) is charged with the use of insidioNS mesne, 
to rid bitneelf of so enemy: font is said, that bo sent Amin tbn Omeyd 
on a secret errand to Meooa, to assassinate Abu Sollan, but that tbe nfot 
vss discovered, and tbs Assassin only escaped by rapid flights. 7Ac 
ckat00, hoKtver, tt not well eubstemuated, and u eontratf to mi general 
akardfiter and eonduet — jp. ] IS, 

The <!hi^.e is proved on the evidence of tlie earliest and 
.best authoffhos, and is in entire keeping with the character 
of Mohammed 

ISot to weary the reader with the specification of inacouracies, 
which abound everywhere, let us take two from the closing 
scene. 

Afeev tho death of the prophet, “ the body vmjplaoed in a 
^ magn^^nttenl ^ ^ When those preparations were oona- 

. * pleti^ his femily led fumrd proceseion, followed bjr the 

* SUtviving oompauions of his fiight, by tho principal dtiacnA 
‘ Mcecjik and by a ^ent crowd of men, women, and ohil* 

* Li/k,p. 109 ; London Life, p 8A) 

This is pore imagination. The body was never removed 
from ihiC Utile chamber in Ayesha’s house, in which the pre^het 
died, And there it was interred, under the couch on whicih he 
bad bBf s itih ffd his last i 

thtnugboflt bc^ works, there is an utter careUnsnese M to 
the oiBmctness of the names ; the most palpable enOis Mst 
admitted over and over again. As tbe most of these ooour. oeih 
m the tondon and Bombay editions^ it is evidentt that the latter 
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has blintUy oopiad from the frmcr. The frUotriDig ate spool- 
mens of tnexoistakes common to both. Jemma m JosfS^ t 
Mcmya for llamas : Toy^ fur Ta^ : Kimmi for Bhuuni} : 
J/edm for Sodra : Amm for Amm : AhAvl Keihmm for Abw 
Aahman : Sohjiisa for Sofia : OhaftaOi for Gliatfou ; Zeiinah fox 
jiiemab. But the most carious instance is, the substitution re- 
peatedly of Sodeihirgia for Uodeibia, the femous spot where 
the yean’ truce was concluded with the Coroish So, also in 
quoting from Sura LIXI. 8, the word “ pulpvt ” has been in- 
odrertently printed in tho London edition (p 46) for "prophet,'* 
and the mistako bos been copied in the Bombay edition ' 

The re^er oi Washington Irving ought to be cautioned 
against similar liteial errors * as OtYua for Otba . Q(Ahr<^ for 
xathreb . Raah for Kaab Rueirn for Nueim, &a 

The historical part of the Bombay Life closes with the fol- 
lowing paragraph 

Sueb are tlie particulars that hare come down to us of tbs lifs vt 
Mobammed The question aliens, how far may we repaid these aoconnts 
as trustworthy ^ Wlun m amadet that Ahulftda, the tnoit judu/wu$ qf 
Mnhammeie bwi/rapheri did not lit e till 700 year* aftn Mohammed^ y>e ytay 
mtnraUp entertain dovbls eoiteeintng many thing* that ate teioided eontern- 
wg Aim What guaiautee have we, that the legends mventsd long aftn tho 
death of the pretended piophnt, have not assumed the rauk of bistonoal 
foots? If it were hot tor tha Koian, we would be utterly at a loss for 
ground to stand upon Many chapters, and a multitude of passages m tliis, 
have evidently sprung out of paiticulai eYigeniiss m the career of Moham 
raed , and they very safely guide us to some knowledge of the event as to 
which they refer. And, perhaps, we may over that we have a sufBotency of 
Oiedtble iutormation, to enable us to form an estimate of bis character, and 
to understand the means by wbivli bis religion became established m the 
world p 110, 


The rdforence made in thib pos&age tp Abulfoda, ia moat itt- 
condttsiva With equal justice might it be applied to Charies 
and his faistotian Hobertbun — “ when we conaidi^ that 
the mobt judicious of Charl^the Fifth's biogribhiws, 

* nia not live rill three centuries after him, we may namAuy dn- 
' tertain doubts oonceming many things that are recorded eon- 

* ceniing him !" There wore many ciediblo historians of the 
emperor before Bobortson, and many of the prophet also before 
Abtrifoda, 

The temaiader of the paragraph is sound and important, bht 
the truth it oostains, ought to havo been devdopod,, and wit 




uifinr 


rion of the eksseis df dleged historiod foots, banded %wil hF 
the taadirions of the htst and second centimes of the 
and the asdgmeiit to earhdass of its real vd]^ qenfopIMi 
dc^wiifo tie time ground 
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phy of Mohammod. If the Mohammedan mind ootild ho led to 
such critical atudy> it would rapidly produce d^btruat of the 
du^aa of Islam 

The conduding ch^tera of the Bombay biography, which 
contain general remarks upon the character and system of 
Mohammed, ore, upon the whole, excellent, and the comparison 
with Christianity is striking and just Tho osUmato of tho 
prophet is usually fair, but on some occasions it is too severe, 
^do it is allowed that ho deceived himseli^ lust and ambi-* 
tion are adduced, as tho real and solo motives of his conduct. 
Doubtless, ho was moved also by other lcs.s questionable prin- 
ciples of action : doubtless, bo coinmoncod with the sincere^ 
aud, perhaps, jingle, desire of setting forth the truth : and some 
vestiges of Uus smeerity uuqu<‘stionably clung by him to the 
close of his career. It is not only unjust, but nighly inexpedi- 
ent, to indulge in such strong and imqualihed abuse as the 
following : — 

$ut Mohamatod ahadownl those tniths, by imsing them with fables, con" 
tfadiotions and blasphemios ' with foolish rnumroeties, and with fierce and 
^bloody piinciples , ami the catoc tystfm ms mulM to ih« one base jiur- 
post qf bfinfftng the sanotioiis of teltgwn to support kts sehemes of lust and 
conij[Wist.’^Iiomhay Life p, 15S 


Our chief object in discussing the subject now, is to show 
the inexpediency of publiblung any Vernacular version of the 
Jimbay JJfe Of Mohommed in its present state. Much it con- 
tains that is aumirablo, and well-suited to the natives of India*, 
but it jwf Jfireji a' nreful revision : the numerous errors in tho 
-hifigraphical detail ^should first be rectified by native authority, 
the gaps and meagi^ slurring over of important passages, should 
he mied in and completed, and a more equal proportion im- 

G rted to the varions ^incidents, before it is presented to tho> 
ohamincdan or the Hindu public. t 

It is, indeed, high time for us to bestir ourselves, and 
our native follow subjects a Vernacular life of the propilPm 
Arahiaf We have as yet presciSjtcd them with nothing of the 
kind t and their own current biograpliies of Mohammed are the 
veriest inanities, which, by any possibility, oould be imagined. 
To give some idea of the style of these biographies, it may 
be advuftble to present extracts from a treatise in Urdu, whion 
has met with a fovourable reception, and is mnoh sought afoor 
by Mohmntnedans, 

It is called Mavlud Soarif, or « The iRiroBiiRn Na- 
TiviTv,* but is not confined to the birth or ohUdbood of Mo- 
hammed. Throe editions of this work now lie oft our table* 
tho first printed at Lucknow bl4he ye&r Higiiw* 
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(1843^ co&kining 48 pp. royal octavo t the aeoofl^ at Cawn^ 
pore, in 1267, Hoglra, (1846), 68 pp. : ttie third at Agra, in the 
pr^nt year, much enlarged, pp. 84. Ko leas than ten or twelve 
editions are said to have oeeu alreadv printed at Lucknow. 

The author is Gholdm Im&m Shania, a rwlishod and ornate 
writer of some celebrity, and formerly an (moer of standing in 
the Court of Sadder Dewany, at Agra. 

The Vtrork professes to be formed of traditions, each new 
story being introduced by the words riwdyet luti, or naql hai, 

it is rdated,” or there is a narrative to the effect that,” Ac. 

It is interspersed with pieces of poetry, generally in Persian, 
sometimes in Urdu, lauding Mohammed, aud appealing to tho 
hearts and affections of devout Moslems. 

The great bulk of tho book is composed of traditions of a 
late fabt*oation, such as are not to be fottnd in tho early bio*^ 
grapMes, as Hish&nd and Wttekidy ; or are disfigured by gross 
additions. Kone of the early Arabic authontics appear to 
have been consulted, but such late and untrustworthy Per* 
sian works, as the Roiozat ul Altbdb, the Madrij uINaHmt, the 
Maddty ul Nub&wat, Ac. Moulvi Ghahlm lm3,m of course 
ignores criticism in any shape. 

The legends recorded in this biography arc incredibly ox* 
travi^ut. The improbabilities are so great, tliat tho most 
childish intellect, honestly exercised, would not, for a moment, 
entertedn them. And yet all is told,— >the visits of angels, and 
their conversations, scenes of Heaven and Hell, both past and 
prospective, and above all, that wild fiction, transcending mortal 
imagination, of Mohammed’s existence cycles of years before the 
creation,— with unhesitating Credence, as mere matters of fimt# 
Tho fibrst eight pages trace the progress of -the " Light of M4||| 
hammod,” from its first creation, to tho conception of the ptophati^ 
After tho usual introduction, tiio work opens thus 

ire are lovers of the face of Mohamtnod, and ye that bo enamoured WUh 
the odns of Ahmed, knoir aud be well aware, that the light of M obammed is 
the origin of all esiating things, and the eesenoe of every thing that hath a 
being* beoauM that when it pleased the Great Creator to maninst his glory, 
he fiw of all ereated the light of Mohammed from the light of hie own Unity ; 
and horn tho light of Mohammed produoed every existent being Now tbia 
glorlws pereonage was mode the laat of the prophets, eolely on this aooount, 
thati oa toe HMag sun obaseth away the eplendours of the moon and otan, 
BO doth the glory of the religion of Mohammed snpersode all other rsligkinai 
had, thorefore. mat pre-existent light displayed its bnlUanoy at the ftm, 
then would all other prophets have shrunk into obeeurity, and bean ahomi 
of their Apostohe dignity. i, 

Afl»r tradng thislight into the form of » star, it» kiatoiy lig 
interrujpted by sonulfbtimM i|p m tbp following 

Atradition mne, that in the dayf of tho ohildm of Ifmeb there was % 

< / _ • 
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Biijful and flagitious mao* who, for the space of 300 years, weaned every one 
hy the enormity of his oflhiiees; when he died, they threw bis cofpso upon a 
dungh)U-^uo sooner had this been done, than Qabnci coming to Moses, 
spake thus.— Thus saitb the Almighty God, ** Tins day my friend hath de* 
parted from the woild, and Ihe people have east bis ooipse upon a dunghill 
Now let that coipBfl be dressed and piopared for bimal, without delay : and 
je ehall speak unlo the chtldien of rsracl, that they forthwith recite tho 
imrial service over Ins bior, if they are desuous of pardon ” Therefore, 
Moses marvelled exceedingly, nnd enquired why forgiveness was requiiod; 
and Qod answered thus.—** The Lora well kuoweth all tlio sins which that 
sinner hath, during those 200 years, committed , and venly ho never could 
have been pardoned but one day this wicked man was reading the Towiat, 
and seeing there tho name of the blessed Mohammed, he wept uiul piossed 
the pago to his eyes This houota and levoteuce shown to my beloved, whs 
pleasing unto mo, and from the blessed effects of that single act, I have 
blotted out tho sms of tho whulc 200 yeais/ Jjovers ol the blessed Mo* 
hammed * Kojoico in yoin heaits, and ho assured, that love for the holy pio 
phet,-^the Lord of the creation, i& m every possible condition the means of 
salvation.— /i 0 

A tradition follows regarding the judgment day, tho exa- 
minations of which are to be conducted solely with the object 
of showing to Mohammed, how much the Lord forgives for his 
sake ! Again, when Adam sinned and fell, the sentettee went 
forth to expel him from Paradiso. lie begged and prayed for 
pity, appealing, in every variety of way. to God’s mercy and pro- 
mise of future prophets. But it was of no avail ; after every 
fresh entreaty, the command was repeated for the angels to 
carry him away. At last, as they were dragging him off, the 
blessed word passed bis lips, luve mercy on me for the sake 

* of Mohammed instantly the Lord commanded the angels to 
let him go, and even to treat him with reverence, “ for'be hath 
^ taken hold of a great intercessor, and his sins are forgiven for 

^ Mohammed’s sake.” 

^ Where such absurd legends are received as facts, to what a 
state of superstitious creclulity must the spiritual and intellec- 
tual faculties of the hlohammcdans be reduced! Anotl^ ex- 
ample will suffice. Satan used every day to r^eive fl^ an 
angel a blow upon his face, so severe, that the effects remained 
till the following day. When the Lord of creation, the pro- 
phet of Islam, appeared, Satan besought that he should not be 
ehttt out ff‘om the benefits of his ndrent, seeing that these are 
promised in the Koran to all creation : the Lord therefore oom- 
tnanded that from tliat day forward, the blow should be ffisoon- 
tinned. " Oh Moslems, consider this ! If the rmeoted Baton 

* was delivered from these calamitous .blows, by the appearing 

* of the blessed Mohammed, what wonder that his fmloXars 
‘ shall be kept safe from the paiuhof hell-iSm r— & 6. 

After this d^rossion, the histtoplf Cie jQght <ffMohatomed” 
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ie resumod. The following is a brief shetcU of the wearisome 
details. When God wished to manifest himsolft ho formed the 
Light of Mohammed,” a thousand Tearsneforc the creation. This 
light performed in the Heavens, the duties of circuit and obei- 
sance for a long space of time. It was then formed into a sub- 
stance, and divided into ten portions, via., the throne, tlic tablet 
of dooroos, the siin, moon, &c., and last of all, the SrmrT or 
Mohammed. This spirit spent 70,000 years in adoration about 
(ho throne of God, and 5,000 upon the (oot-s(ool. Gabriel and 
other angels then descended, by order of the Lord, to obtain n 
small portion of the earth ; and the earth, hearing the name of 
Mohammed, split asunder and produced from the spot of the 
prophet’s grave, a white piece like camphor. This was then 
wrought up with aromatics into the essence of M oliammcd’s being, 
and .arriea round the worlds, by Gabriel, who soundo<i the glad 
tidings to all creation, “ This is the earth of the bdoved of 
‘ the Lord of all worlds, the intercessor for the guilty,” &e. 
Long before the creation of Adam, tbis remained suspended 
like a lamp, or sparkling star, from the highest Heavens. It 
was, in fact, the “ Faith,” which, according to the Koran, was 
ofTered to all creatures, biit the responsibility was shunned by 
all. Hash men alone accepted it. 

And thus the “ Light ol Mohammed ” was given to man, and 
beamed forth from the forehead of Adam. It descended from 
generation to generation, through a favoured chain, and at lost 
shone in'the brow of Abdallah. 

The prodigies related of Abdallah, may bo iiuagined from 
the extravagancies of the preceding narrative. At times a 
brilliant lustre encircled every thing around him : the earth 
saluted him as the Light of Mohalnmcd ,”at bis approach, the 
witliored trees revived, and again drooped as he departed ; th4i 
idol demons entrcalcd him not to cOg ^gy^ar and precipitate their * 
destroction, and his father, Abdal I alib, prophesied, saying, 
“ mil Abdallah ! From thy loins suaxi be begotten the lo^ 
of the prophets,” &c. 

Then follows the transfer of this light to Amina, Mohammed’s 
mother. The night of Mohammed’s oonoeption was marked by 
prodigies in heaven and in earth : 200 damsels of the Ooreisii 
died of envy ; the din of the angels’ joy was beard even on 
earth : Gabriel affixed a green crescent to the caaba, &c. 

The birth of Mohammed is at last recorded j pious Mohanune- 
dans ate stirred up by hymns and prayers to rejoice andto bless 
the prophet. The prayers are composed of stale repetiriops, Wt 
the byiuns are Onjijotis, anchmight help to a model CfariMpiWiB 
hymn, adapted to the taste, 
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The following are a few spc(!uinens of woodem ihai followed 
the birth of Monamm^ Amina relates that she heard a fearful 
noi8e> which cast her into an agon^ of terror, but immediately a 
white bird came, and laying its wmg uton her bosom, restored 
her confidence : she became thirsty, and anon a cap of a deli- 
dons beverage, white as milk, and sweet like honey, was pre- 
sented by an unseen hand ; heavenly voices, and the tread of 
steps, were heard around her, but no person was seen: a sheet 
was let down from heaven, and a voice proclaimed, that the 
blessed Mohammed was to be screened from mortal view : nu- 
merous birds of Paradise, with ruby beaks and win^ of eme- 
rald, strutted along, regaling her with eurpafesing warnling ; men 
from the mid heaven scattered aromas around her, &o. 

No sooner was Mohammed born, than he prostrated himself on 
the ground, and raising his bunds to heaven, prayed earnestly 
for we pardon of his people. He was then swept away in a 
doud of light, and carried to the four quarters of oroation, 
that all things might recognize the glories of Molmmmed, and 
'* know that in him all the oxcelloncies of previous prophets 

* centred}-— the vicegereney of Adam; the beauty of Joseph; 

* the grace of Jesus,” &c. 

&fia, Mohammed’s aunt, was present at his birth : and testi- 
fies to six memorable incidents. First, the new-born prophet 
performed obeisance, and prayed with a slow and distinct voice, 
ftObT • nardi^n my people, pardon my people T Second, 

’ ness that there is a tones, he repeaUord aldiw/vCi' idiffar wit- 
apostle.” Third, nCrod but th Mohammed obscured the f4 ?t|M 
Fourth, she was s light (^vraeh the new-bom babe, when a 
voice firom the unsc to wld said, « Oh Sofia, trouble not 
thyself, I have sent t^wq^tho blessed Mohammed washed and 
pure. F 01 , he was bh ircumdsed and with his navel out. 
Sixth, on his holy ba^^ac seal of prophecy was visible in 
letters of light, more resplendent than the mmn in g star, viz 
"There is no god, &tt” 

Three arsons, brilliant as the sun, appeared from heaven, 
One held a silver goglet ; the second an emerald tray; the 
t^iird a silken towel ; they washed him seven times, then blessed 
and sainted him with a glorious address as the prinoe of 


Abdel Mnttalib, was, at the time, in the caaba, where a nnm- 
t>er of prodigtes and voices from the holy temple apprized him 
Of tite wo»«ul event/ He instantly repair^ toXnina, and 
findito the light depsrted fiom her, ineieted on seeing hie 
gtand-obild. She infrnned hun that its ^visible 
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had ordered that no one ^onld see it for three days. Abdnl 
Muttalib thereupon fell into a rage, and threatened t6 kill 
either himself or her. She was about to produce the child, when 
one, with a drawn sword, stepped between, and exolaimcd, that 
no mortal should W eyes upon the babe, until all the favoured 
angels had vlsitod him. Abdal Muttalib was affrighted, and 
tho sword dropped from his hands. 

AU tho Kin^ of the earth were struck with dumbness, and 
remained inarticulate for a day and a night : tho vault of Kesra 
was rent; fourteen of its battlements fell to the ground, &c. 

After f&rthor prodi^es of this dcscriution, there succeeds in 
groat detail the story of Halima, the nuriif of Mohammed. This 
legend, in its earliest r^rded form, is given by Dr. Sprengcr 
(p. 143) with a suffciency of fabulous matter. It will not 
bo douoted that Ghuldm Imdm’s version advances iucompa- 
rably farther. A few of the marvels of tho prophet’s chud- 
hood may bo added here : — 

“ There is a tradition, that the Lord of the universe — ^the 
' blessed Mohammed, used to advance as muoh in one day, as 

* other children in a year. When two months old, he made him*. 

* self understood by signs and bcckonings ; in the third month 
' he arose of himself and stood upright ; in the fourth ho began to 
' walk, taMngholdof the wall, and in the fiflh.withoutassistance; 

* in the sixth month, he could walk fast, and in the seventh he 
‘ could run ; in the eighth month he could talk, and in the ninth 

* speak with the most perfect eloquence. After the tenth month, 

* he contended with the boys in archery, and, when in his second 

* year, he appeared like a full-grown youth.” 

Halima adds, that the first words which issued from his bless* 
cd mouth were the Creed : that he never took up anything in 
his hands without saying, in the name of the Lord that hra 
infantile gear was mver dirtied as is usual with children, nor 
ever required to be washed, &o. 

I^hammed himself related to his uncle Abbas, in after years, 
that when an infant, his nurse happened to tie his hand rather 
%ht, and that he wept sorely. JlJut the moon addressed him 
thus, a drop of thy tears falls to the earth, it will never 

* again be green and fresh, until the judgment day ** so for the 

* love of my people,” continued Mohammed, 1 refrained from 

* crying, and the moon talking with me, kept me engaged with 

* hat in prattle, lest I should cry.” Abbas esmressed his astoi* 
nisl^entthat his nephew shoidd remember inddenti that occurs 
red when he was mx weeks old; but Mohammed only addfidt 
to his wonder, by telUng him, that he perfectly recollected fiktw 
wbkh happened when in his mothers vmh* ^ The mtise of 
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tbo otomol pon on the tablet of fate, and the sound of the sun 
and moon making obeisance before the Almighty ! 

Next oconrs a long description of Mohammed’s pemu and 
manners, to which is appended the following notable illustra'^ 
lion of Moliammcdan superstition : — 

Mohiuina^d Hiisoiu, inatiagpr of ilio Mohammfdy pres$t roapcotfully 
nrgoti upon alllhO»e who Ioto thopiopbot ot tho Lord, that thoy transfer 
1o the mirror of their heaits, thi<« ennobled do^mption of the personal up* 
peatHnoe of the pi ophet, winch is a literal tran<ilatiou from the traditions 
of 'J’lrmhlay, in older that if porehanco, m a true vision they Should soo 
tfie blcwd prophet ImORelf, they may know the vision to bo a real One, and 
givo thanks to the Loul £pr it. llecauso, according to lus**own woids, 

whoso hath seen me, hatffsoen tbo truth,” that is, " whoever bath seen 
mein a vision, hatlncally andlinly soeii me tho blessed Mohammed ” such 
an one sliali osrnpo tho deceptions ot Baton: for Satan la unable to 
assume the glonous appearance di^scnbed above, but oft times, shows 
himself in other forms, and ciaimingto be a prophet, boguiles tbo ignoiaut 
worshippeis, m their visions and rcvmcs — />, 

The legend of Mohammed’s chest being opened^ followa in de- 
tail. And after that, the death of Amina and of Abdal Mutta- 
lib ; Abu Tiilib’s guardiauahip; Mohammed’s marriage} the fits 
of inspiration; the converaion of the early Moslems, &c., are 
all disposed of, with a few meagre and apocryphal notices, in 
two pages ! On the subject of miracles our author finds a more 
congenial theme. 

To give one hundredth, or even a thousondlh part of the notorious itira 
cles pel formed by tho lioly piophct --hven if the waves of the ocean 
were turned into pons, its wateis mto ink, and tho expanse of heaven into 
*00® vast scroll— would he uttoily impossible Tho least of them are 
as follows.—/? 21 

This grandilocjuenl opening is but faintly sustained. The 
absence of all shadow, (which is followed by a most blasphe- 
mous application:^) the splitting of the moon; that birds 
would not fly over, nor flies alight, on him ; the evidence of a 
corpse interred KH) years before, of tho stones, of a porpoise, 
anu of a golden peacock, which issued from tho rocks, are 
staled to be too notorious to require farlber description. But 
the author, as is usual, enters into a very copious detail of the 
Mirliji or heavenly ascent, wliich occupies eleven pages. Tho 
obsurdities and extravagancies of this narration are mopneotv- 
ablCj but it is needless to recount them. 

* *»AhI ye who love tJie blcMcd Mohammed ♦ a bcautifiil thought, of tho amotou# 
here ooourti to me, which will be ploa&mg to tho puiw-heartcd It is this, that 

(tod Ahalghty declureth himbcjf to be iu love with the great aoutbe of love 
(Mohammed but the lover doth not like to ecc HIb holovhd aeoompaaied by a 
shadow i- 

** Ko shadow near thee tot me see, 

Lest love beget fond joalooey r— p U, 
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raseinff over the r<;ist oC hi» Meccan histom and the whole 
of his Medina career, the author hiMtons to the last scunee of 
the ])rophot’s life, which ho deems it necossarji to introdneo in 
tui apologetic strain, as if it were a matter of astonishment “ that 
he, for whom Adam, nay for whom 18,000 worlds, were creat- 
ed,” should be required to die. The death-bed account is 
made up as usual of a number of apocryphal traditions and 
conversations. Oabricl visits the propliet with messages of 
coudolence and enquiry from the Lord ; and he offers him life 
and health, shoujid he desire it : at last, ho couich to him, ac* 
oompanied by Azracl, the angel of death, whoin h’atima takes 
to bo an Arab, and refuses to admit. Gabriel delivers his 
message, tliat Azracl was commanded, implicitly, to obey tlm 
prophet’s orders, and either take bis spirit, or retire at once, as 
he preferred. Mohammed, in consternation and distress, applies 
fur counsel to Gabriel, who then picture^ to him the glories of 
Paradise, “ the black-cyed liourics adorned from head to foot, 
and waiting in expectation of his glorious approach,” the safety 
of his people secured through his merits and intercession, 
&c. Moliammcd, re-assured by thete oxciting prospects, gives 
the command to Azracl, and dies. ^ 

Till the hour of his burial, a thick daikness overspread Medi- 
na, so that one could not see his hand or his neighbour’s lace ;* 
when Abbas lifted up the winding sheet, the lips of the deceas- 
ed prophet were seen to move, and to repeat the same piiwcr 
for bis people, as issued from his lips when uewly horn. Tim 
angels offered to convey his body to Paradise, but Mohammed 
preferred not to be separated from the creatures ho had come to 
save ; a foot wliich is thus improved ; — 

Ye lovers of Mokammed I consider for a moment the vondorful conipas- 
rion and graoo, which showered sneb favours upon us, unworthy handfuls 
of the dust ! voiily, it4s inouinbont upon us to sarnfico our vary selves f>»r 
the sake of such a eompat>&ionale intercessor, and to become ennobled by 
visiting his glorious tomb, and sacred resting place — p 48. 

There is much more in this strain : but we have already 
trespassed too far. Two more extracts will suffice : — 

In his last illness, Mohammed entered the mosque of Medina, which was 
filled to overflowing ; and as bis final request, he besought tliat if any one 
had suffered wrong or injury at his hands, he would there, without oere> 
mony, declare it, and takmg retiibution for the injury done, thus enable 

* (Hiis Is a iltustratien of the wsy in which each marvellous storics'gmr up. 
Hie gmnilae vtaiUons of W&okidr speak of the gloem (sooial) east ever Medina % 
Mohenmed's death : this wSstnoshmardfaito a gloom ; and thatMSin saataT- 

ftod hito dsrmtw. The anouymuiu Urdu life qpot^ tx^re, i^ves the foiOai)^ 
eoitect tradiflon. " Anb (Mohammed’s servant) said, that no day was so light as wk 
'0 whioh Mohammeil eMerw Msdins, and none su dark and cUinial as that in »wh 
he died.” The auaspher wesme a Mel. 
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him to go to HoAveu with an aasy oonaeiaaeo, Boiwthg thia, Ok&ah< ax- 
claimed, ** Oh Plropbat of the Wd» oh a certain etage^ whan mamhing with 
theei thou once, without due cause, soourgodet qiy Wck. 1 should nem 
have desitedi retritKition, but wlien thou so straifly oommandedat, I felt it 
incumbent upon me to declare the matter “ The prophet answered : The 
Z4orii have mercy upon thee, Okasha ! Dost thou deeire retribution !’* " Yea ; 
apoetla of God I ' Then the fiOrd of the universe, the blessed Mohammed, 
commanded BaUl to go to Fatima's house, and ** bring with thee/' said he, 
** that scourge, which J used to take with me in tbo war/* Balal, in con- 
sternation aM distreas, proceeded to that noble lady's house, and brought 
the scourge* Then the prophet wade it over to Okasha, and sitting in the 
yard of the mosque said, “ tbo mercy of the Lord be upon thee, Okdaba ! Take 
tby retribution, without fear or favour/’ Okasha receiving thO whip, prepared 
himself to administer stiipes upon the piophet But a mighty noise, like 
that 5f the judgment day, arose from the assembled throng. The prophets 
oompanions, one after another, stepped forward, and expostulated with Ox^ha 
on the fearful temerity of scourging Mohammed, the messenger of God, who 
was moreover in so indim a state, and close upon his heavenly journey. 
They offered to receive upon their own backs a thousand lashes in his 
stead ; hut Okasha replied, that vicarious retribution was not pei^initted by 
the Lord. At last Mohammed, becoming impatient, said perform thy 
work quickly, oh Okasha 1 God forbid that death should rob me of the 
opportunity, aud that this claim should remain against mo to all eternity.’* 

uk&sha replied, “ Oh blessed of the Lord 1 when thou scourgedst nie 
I was naked, and thou art at this timo clad in raiment/’ ’The blessed pro- 
phet thereupon took off his rauiient, and forthwith the whole assembly 
burst into the wildcat grief and passionate lamentation ; and the angets 
nearest to the Throne, poured forth their deprecations, expostulat^g with 
the Lord, Ac, ^ 

At last Okasha arose, and kissed the seal of prophecy,-— the signet of 
apoede&bip ; and then be spake as follows, ** Oh, beloved of the I^rd 1 It 
was my earnest desire that at thy last breath, I should be ennobled by look« 
'TfBg upon the seal of prophecy ; and by the stratagem of retribution, I hare 
obtained this blessed fortune , and neither didst thou, moat holy prophet, 
ever touch me with tho scourge, nor could I have had the temerity* really, 
to demand retribution.'' 

Tho prophet invoked a blessing upon Okasha, and departed to hie, own 
abode*— jp 88. 

It is liArdljr necessary to add that ihis^ from beginning tp end^ 
is a pure work of fancy;, and that tho oarly tradltioaB contain 
not a vestige of the tale. 

Hhe following is a common type of the childisk legends, by 
vhkk the later traditionists have endoavouifed to discredit our 
8<!ripture$:^ 

A nairStor relates, that there was, in the kingdom of Sy^a, a Jew, who, 
while b^ly ehga^ one Sabbath day in perusing the Old Xesiament, ne^ 
oeived the name of the blessed prophet written in four plaees : and out of 
spite he east thei leaf into the fire, On the following h8 found the 
same name written in eight places; ag^n be burnt tbs page- On the third 
day bo found it written m twelve places. The man mmellsd eaeeedlugW, 
jaywjg within himkelf* “the oftener I cut out this name iftrom the Old 
lestament^ the more do I find it wrlttto therein. If 1 go on at this mda, 
I ehaU soon have the enUre ecrijptums Allied nth the umsW/^ At last he 
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bc«<w« <lw«U8 of vmm the ptophet. a&d BlUd with this hy day 
and Bijjht, ho bavollod from atago to etago, tiU ho reaohod Modiaa 

Xbo sloiy gooo ou to oay, that when ho nirived, Mohatnmod had boon dead 
iHroo days Hia followot* oonooalod the faOt <rom the Jews, feanng it mghl 
stagger lua Mth At Jaat, learmug the truth, he tumbled aenaelesa on the 
ground, beating Ins head and calling out “ Alas I alas ' my louitiey is lit 
Would I hod never been born ’ lie then entreated to be shown the 
clothes Mohammed wore, and thoy were bionghttorth from Katima’e house, 
pafrlied in eeven places Imutedialely he smelled the fiagranoe of them, 
and clasping thsm to bis eyes, oxelaiined, •• Let my soul be a aaoiifice to 
‘ the sweetness o( thy fragrance, oh Mohammed 1 Alas, that T missed tbo 
‘ sight of thee * He then repoued to the tomb repeaUd the iroed and 
prayed thus “ If my cry he accepted lu the court of heaven, then call me, 
‘ this very moment, to the pieseuoe of my beloved ' lie tell to the giouud, 
exclaiming, oh Mohammed ! oh Mohammed ' and expired m Uio aims of 
hialore—^ 46 

It tuay be thou|rht, that far too much attention anti space 
have boon allotted to this pitiful work. But a little rofleetiun 
will justify the pains wc have devoted to it. 

The book is a type of the Mohammedan mind of India ; — • 
credi^ous beyond belief. It is an impoit.int illustiation of the 
position laid down in a previous number of this Rem(U),* that 
although Mobammodans ate captious, aud psendo-c) itiual to tlte 
utmostf when attacking other lebgions, they are inctodibly 
simple and smiorstitious, it may be wilfully blind, in leferenoo 
to tnmr own faith. 

This biography has been favoiiiably received by the mass of 
the people: it has been eagerly bought up, and has gone 
through repeated oditton8.t It tberefoic bears the stamp of 
|>opa& approval Farther, its author is a man of letters and 
intclhgenoe : for many years he held a ministerial office in oor 
highest court of judicatoie ; and was there promoted to on 
hono^ble post, implying that be possessed more than usual 
intelligence and abimy. The woik of such a man may fairly 
be viewed as a guage of the educated and literary mind <>f 
India. 

Begardod thus, as an index of the ideas and dogmas, against 
which we have to contend, too much stress cannot be laid upon 
Buoh treatises. It is ineumbent upon us to know woB our adver* 


• No Vni p -MO 

t The laflt editioa was forwarded to os by the pahhiher, at Ajm jest at ttJa 
Biuele WM geittir tS prow, with (tie following note "The work natiiadSliftiK 
eWfOttAvf ear pstren, fllnnUMi Xmlm 8hahtA>* wi n known thiooghont every htag* 
dum and ptrict lu jtawand u it, Omt ten or twelve ediOom, and 
of capiu,}utir« been printed at tucknow, and are etill being umted 
b« frvtid hardtir a yOHiiiK e« Wim tn the conntpy whither tbfr bpoK ha* not 
Mb 1% im douH sasmwaal eaaggerateA twt it fo stm 
Tlte pert Agra edltlm ft eanidderably eulaiKvd,^oontalnlns 
AgraMdetdsf ITaiapeafrymsh^ 
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groiutd } and it !$ only by such onqni^'^ tut tW pi^ont, 
that We nuk hotto to reconn<ntro it 
It iarery aaa to find, amongst educated mon> so uttor a trant 
of the faculty of historical oritidsmj as we aee hwe. With euch 
persons^ oitt great difficulty will lie in placing before them the 
means for discriminating the grains of truth nom the masBes of 
fabricated traditions. The Bombay Hogi.)>phy b«s but aUuded 
to the subject Even for the unbiassed mind and intelligence ot 
the Europcam the worh of disentangling truth frum^ f^ehood 
in these traditions, is one encompassed by great di^culties : 
how much more difHcult thou to lead the Mohamiuedaus them- 
aelves, to such principles of ciiticism ! It is however a task^ 
towards which much has been contributed already« by the 
studios of our learned men ; and wo should not shrink from its 
fkrthcr prosecution. 

The oonsidciation of this subject is also useful, in pressing 
ii^On us the necessity of extreme cate, that the historical do- 
tails whioh we place before the natives, are thoroughly correct, 
Under the best possible auspices, they will receive our advances 
with distrust, and our crittcism with incredulity. But if wo 
give to them such histories as our English " Earn of Mohmme^ 
have generally been, we shall place ourselves in a si^iU worso 
position. Perceiving want of accuracy in our relations, and 
imperfection in our means of information, they will naturally 
dottbt all our assertions, and summarily deny oui conclusions. 
But if, on tlie contrary, we carr fully avail ourselves of the ori- 
'^nal sources of knowledge, which the investigations of a Spren- 
g«r and a Wml have jilaccd in our hands,— (somrees as goodae 
any open to them, and far better than those to which they are 
in the habit of referring,) they will be compelled to give cretUt 
to our Aiots, and to listen with deference to our oon<dusii(llia 
iJf wo can. /rum their oun bookie provO to them tlmt they 
m deceived and superstitious in many important poidm, aiid 
tom establish the untenablcness of some of fkdir poiriidoiM ; 
we at the same time admit those statements which m 

£ 010404 ill fact we shall have gone a great way to exoito 
itiigtiiiayi »id to induee the sincere mvestigator to imaw 

llSMa 

The fiatiye tnind is at ntesetit not insowdblo to the autljeei 
The tTitin biogr^hy of QhuUm Imftm is, Iqf no itieahs, a Mb- 
tary metiUhie* Thete are many others. One oft ^ mo# ire« 

msribbie tS)peMe»that which anpeara w«^ ilhhurdit 
|«per,the PfMj** 

eonw^oemepi ^ 

dped hi# jhwwed fh# leadmt w fifi 
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TUB uoipwruBi^AN ooirtBOVBiterr. 

j«(Jt id ttOi Jrot c4aolti4edL ThU blogwphy ia (waaequcatly itiuoh 
mora eztenatve aod olaboi«to than i^humm Im&m^a 
tod goes in groat detail into all the historioal tradhions anrl 
Jegendary oarratiYca. These aro translated from the Ute and 
orodulous l^ersian biographers of Mohammed, whoso narrativea 
arepossessed of no historical weight whatever.* 

Timt an artiolo on the biography of Mohammed, should htie 
regnlarly appoircd for the last five years, as the Icider in a 
TOwoellan^tts tlrdu newspaper, is certtinly not one of the least 
remarkable signs of the times, and warrants tbo hope, that in- 
telligent and thinking Mohammedans are turning their atten- 
tion to tlie historical evidences of their faith, and are comparing 
them with those of Christianity. 


These stirrings, howevtr, of the native mind, boar but indi- 
rectly npon Christianity. Lot us enquire what has been done of 
late directly towards the MonAMMi.i>AK ( ONmovEiwy. And 
first it may be stated, that large reprints of Mr. Pbnder’s trea- 
tises, both in Urdu and Pcisian, luve been piiblisliod during 
the last few years. This has been eWeeted by the contributions 
of the public (to whom an appeal was, not ih vain, made in » 
former number of this JS^eia,) aud by the ever liberal aid of 
the noble Loudon Tract B(H..icty. * 

The long threatened work ol Mr. PfandePs opponent, Syad 
All Hassan,t made its appear moo in liifil, Hegira ( A. I). I)j4fi)« 
It Contains 806 Intge octavo piigcs ; and is dei^miuaiW 
lentsAB,* or the Book oi^ quijStxons. It is written in an 
easy but desultory style, rombling from one (subject to another, 
with little logical precision or arrangement. 


* 1!1ie CamrOS Din. it aQt rm faiimiuie with ArohK.htife cwn Iwd Iw 
|)een tiualifiefjl tv A tame aathoniu»» It la doubttul whpthait' 

WBulil nure too bo, the wnttis, with their iiundlous Addithm^ 

suthotitieft ^efortid t0 hy &attv«g The oorhi^t ppttioti of the aitmles, k 

ivau^lateA ail the latri horn the al AJMi 0a% 

lonff by Mi. PfAnto, and aadattA him m tran)ei}t|.tli^ hb 

tTrdu flte 1« that foie thorouglUy ofquaiatcd with tho OTgOit 

toenta. fiiaatylela vt^i^noaiAodelogant. 
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The fiJrel; ftmr questions, occupying fotty -riat Mgei)» we dewt* 
e<l to the lofotation of the doctrine of the Tnnity* The next 
fen, extending over 137 pages, attack the ^ottinenees and autho^ 
rity of the ^We, The main argument nere is deduced from, 
variations in the different oriental versions, — ewh variety in the 
translations being triumphantly adduced as evidence of variety 
and Corruption in the migtmlt The v'ord of man, it is assert- 
od, is minglwl with the word of God, throughout our scriptures; 
and, unlike the Koran, there is no proof that every writer was 
inspired. There is ferther no proof of the early existence of 
the seveial books, from the time of the prophets to whom they 
are attributed, to tho period of publication \e. g ^ from the time 
of Kara to Ptolemy, and from that of the Apostles to Constantine, 
The dftoonth question, or proposition, asserts, that the miracles 
of Mohammed are tho only ones of any prophet that can be prov ed 
by testimony, those of all othera being dependent upon his evi- 
dence, (pp, 183 —245.) The sixteenth holds that, notwithstand- 
ing the corruption of the Bible, it contains more prophecies in 
fkvour of Mohammed than in favour of Christ. This subject is 
treated at groat length, and with much sophistry, (pp* 245 — 385.) 

Tho seventeenth and main propohition i‘( that the same objec- 
tions may be brought agajnst Moses, Jesus, and tho othw pro- 

g licts, and iJielr books, as against Mohamme<l. Under thw head 
I embraced tho retutation of tho Muin, and Din Haqq (pp. 


385—709.) 

33tS eigufecntft. proposition closes the book, with a chapter on 
-^c beauties and ^oellencies of Islam. 

This work is written in pleasing language, and mu more res- 
peetKd Style than ^neially ebaracteri^s such productions : but 
this praise is only coa^paratHo; for religions bigotry and ignt^ 
rant prido often overbear tlie author’s imtural good feebng, and 
dictate passages respecting Christianity, ’’which the dugi^* 
evmi of Islam, sboula have led him to shrink from. Added w 
the usual materials bi ought forward by Mohammed^a qn suen 
ocoseiens, there is an ostentatious display of some shallow Kttg- 
lish te tr i nng , and ideas which the author has piokod Up worn 
ttUiUslatbjnS and conversation. On the whole, the iq^but of ^e 
Woiflk, though abounding with the usual blaspbeiqles which 
litffl kie ihe ears of Christians to tingle* is better auu mow roC' 
wmablc thau wti usually find. A few epwimens, bikeh 
fit jundomp tyill, parhaps, l>e mtereiitittg to w 

Tblrtccu pufes are ^ut in labouring to jrtuw 1^ 
med. ii« theprwwe of this world,” spoken of lu tba New Wb- 
uieut. In dwwwbg of Iho objections to thw hcc^- 

tours to euphwto dW ** ^ ^ 
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invikhdtMu^ } fiadiog that otlier versions translate the latter 
words “ in the wicked one>” he adds s— 

Bfil)o}d t Two Qoutod give M dtio wny, and thiee the other To wbieh 
shfllt the preiemoe be given f How couolueivoly the cQnnpUon ot the oth 
gtual lent i« Mre proved 1 1 Ins le what 1 caU corntpuopy ( infu >J 

^ In treating of the variationa, or ns he will have it^ corrup"- 
tions of the MS& of the Bibie> snch argujuents as the follow*^ 
ing frequently occur ^ 

(JtbanuB Vlfl I of tho Komi<ih Church, Sergius Harfttit and other learned 
Chustians, admit, that in the oiigmal manual iipte, belli Hobiew and (jreek, 
some degree Ot corruption has <ieptin, and that wuids and mode? ot con 
etmotion, opposed to the genius of the onginal languages, aio found in iWe 
books See now, how my aigument is pioved by confession of the defoU'' 
dants! IheiO is this attempted explanation, indeed, that Ihese enors ou 
giiiNted ui the oareiebsness of the writers, oi want of ability in the transla 
tors Out such a fanmlul theory cannot impugn tho oonflimatfon afforded 
by this concession, to my chum Again they say that tlie Holy Ghost, and 
the prophets themselves, weie accustomeil to wnto in this stiaiige and ertone*' 
nus manuer (ghalat palat } But this is in efiect my very argument, ** that’* 
(in the woids of the Koran) they write passages with then hands and th^a 
say this IS ftom the Lord," i e , they say of what they have themselves com* 
posed, that it is the word of God l^ow to attribute such eirois to the Holy 
Qhosf and to tho piopbets, is the same as attnbuting them to God jn 4)3. 

He eadeuvours to rebut Mr* Pfandex’s argumcat, tbat the 
Bible was from an early date in the hands of multitudes throegh^ 
out the worldj and tliai it was impobsible all should unite in 
corrupting it, in tho following manner : — 

Twelth proof It is evidently pomble that any book, say the 
might bo in the hands of 6ver> man throughout the wliolo world, and that 
every man might, m his own place, make the same altUiation thoioiu This 
lanot an lutelTcctual Impossiuihiy at the very mo<itit would be a runuolp 
Beeing, then, that this is not a logical nij/possib^hA tiie proof of it nu|[hf ^ 
Ve establiebed by the same species ol evidence as tlial by which the mieatoa 
ct Hoses or Jostle xe established .--that 'is to say, by him who i$ endowed 
wUh pxophecy, and ahlwed evident miracles,— the last of the prophets,-*^ 
atid who hath evidenced both fnits equally by an inspired declaration* 

Seeing how that copies of the Bibie, at that early epoch, were not spread 
abroad to so gtoat an extent as is now the me, but remained for the most 
paj^ m the hands of tliose alone whobe ptrfidy was foxetold byjaaue and 
his AposUes, and that it afterwaids leached you, ihiougb those regarding 
whom yon yourselves testify, that lor centuries they field ad undivided wower 
and antbotity over that book, n results that its coxruption would not 
amount even to a miraele, and must consequently be ndmitfed on the toeti* 
tunny ol the ppopbet of Islam ; and under any circumstances, the assertion^ 
of eaob oorphption nanuot be regaded as lefleotmg on the propbaucai el|i|ixi 
of Mphaipmed (as if be had advanced an f htellectual imposeibxmy ) 

And the gtoat xtuntHco, and depax turn Arom right, which ye enmmtt,is 
tbla» thatya do not mgard thh assertion of a logicm impnesibfUti to W gu 
afimineni ««atnW a olaltfai w jwpbsey, whxie yon hert hold tha a«Miioit w 
a guWls muaola » be so* ibis is to ssy# fto statement of the 
aM manliostatldn of and of the aqinality of tWk xs to 


4U Ilia uojaAuitaaAii 

jthftt wht«li pi^duMs it, (m jm hold with rpKtdl to •foOtu| m tho htjithonty fit 
the Bibie,} 11 aoi legerded hjr yoa w felnfywg the oluhilbo ptopheoy , ttnii 
yet ye hold t etetenieut regerding the Oorrunt^Oft of the Blhle^ Whtdh would 
not amount even to » oommon mutele, to ho a duproof of the pioghetioal 
rank of the bleesed prophet of laUm Venly, thie le 0 dtomUoua twpg •«> 
Ijp. 48$«'4d0 

Pihndec had referred to the evidence of the Koran as 
jtroving that our Scriptures were not altered prior toHobammed’s 
apmraace, and to the evidence Af ancient manusoriptSj that they 
had not been altered since. The following is an caamnle of thQ 
way in which Ali Hassan endeavours to avoid this conotusion 

Aeoording to the above mterpietatiou of the poeaage* (Sura xoviii , 
V 8,) it might indeed be held that the prop*<>t»« regarding the last oi tbs 
prophets, weio not conupted until his appeaiance, else why were the people 
in expectation of hia coming aud ready to behevo upon hlm^ My reply is, 
that even supposing this Higumeut to beconeot,au that would pe piovod 
tboreflom, would bo that only those passages containing prediotiolte of Mo 
hammed reroatnod uncoiiuptod until Itis appearing , not by any meana that 
throngbout the whole Bible no other passage had been oorrupted. flie 
padrew deduction that the entut Bible remelned mtaot, thus falls to the 
ground 

And if any one say that the passages wbirb contain those piediotions (thus 
asserted in the Koian to have been altcted alter Mohammeda appealing) 
are stdl identically the same with the corresponding placea m the anoieut 
msnoBcnptS tn wbu b the padre has lefeiied . my reply is that the naked claim 
of the padre, as to the existence of manuscripts thiiteen or hftesii bundled 
yens old, is not worthy oi being listened to, especiolly as hiv stories, eoi> 
tradictiouB, aud bigotiyihaio already been lullj exposed That paper and 
writing should remain eo many ages, aud yet be legible, would bo miia 
bulpSf ntdeed. 8omV pope, or other such pcisonage, m order to Cast sits- 
■^on on the Mussdlmans, must havopioduotd forged manuscripts, and 
Seoiaied they wore older than the time of Mohammed {jt u moreover very 
unlikely that the ohafaot®' of » manudenpt ooold be even deoypbeied 
by M»y one now-a-dajs^^ *48, 4f8. 

To Mr. Pfander’a account of tbe ancient manuscripts of the 
New Testament, the Vatican, Alewindrine, <&<>., and explanation 
nfibeir value, Ali liasean makes the following reply 

tt (s evident that the padie sahib is not on toims of intimacy with anV 
of distinguished gentlemen who pieside in out courts, olheiwiso h* 
would hSve known, that ii contending parUee adduce anment doenments m 
feyOffV of then cluma, no leliance wnatover can be placed on thS mete 
aaotbathes* of tlie paper, and of tho date li tbon in wOildly maltms the 
oldaMM Of tbs papsr is no tsst of the age of the writing, how shall it become 
a twt to roligloUa aflanx ^ And, especially, is this to be douhtedi when we 
neottoot toat ^0 beads of the OhusUan religion, in those dayi, wms net 

’ ’ ■ * ■ [liah gentlemen now to be, but were VSwneiHMtpas 

faitoisneh ae tlioee whoto tfiey <HUr'y^ai|id 
nut due proof be advaiieed, t elalliiilotloonMdlltiiii 




and deto^ to tbeir 
*• Ptmr Xheietore, n 
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AoAittiiitttWii ol; ihe«e miouBettn^ MMisttiiiedbytli«{i«dra. Ao^thtmon 
W, M (Mibb It dott^IustDii wotfla be in op{ib8)tMn to the eemipeiiretejni «f the 
&b]e, DiUntte VlII for if theee enbient meuueninte be teelly E**in)|llte, 
vnenee and hper oawe tbeooirraptions of the text, wbieh they a«tinit te eiciet 
Bnt all th» leasotttitij; -would only tfaen be neoeeflaiy, If it were mily ad^ 
ttiittad, tbat tbe [Hidro epoko tbe tiutU, and that tbese mnnueoiipts teally do 
exist, and beat the date of completion mscnbed on tb( in, and aie Olesriy 
legible ; othet'wiSB, tbs whole atatomont soema to me to be unfoundom 
•»jpp, 4|)il, 400< 

With yasnool, to tho writings of tho fathors, and tlic quotas 
iiOBB jQrotA the Scriptures oonUined thoroin, tho following u ono 
of his replies: — 


It It OTident, from tbe way lu whioh the leverend gentleman speaks, that 
tliese books aio not wiitton like om couinentanes, wbieh give tbe whole 
textpieoo'meal , but that tiie words of Jesus are quoted in thorn as in qqi 
sfteuiiflo or religious woiks, in winch tho Koian and the traditions aie often 
relctred to But where have I evoi hold thatthe u/iole of the Old and Ket|r 
Testamenta has been altoied, oi that tho pure Gospel Wee not wiiften by 
some of tbe Apostles ^ Thus even admitting, which 1 do not, tbat those hwHES 
are really true and eoirect, and the aulhonty of then wiiUis acknowlOdged« 
their ooiiespondenee with tho raauasonpta handed down, would neiihey 
icqnre my argument nor benefit yours —pp tbd, 410 


The Mculvi’s remarks on the advantages of conquest^ and 
its le^Uty, as a means of spreading Islam, are veiy ouriona, 
espofiwlly as ho makes many references to occidental histo)^, 
to the spread of Cbristianity in Britain under Edgar, and to its 
present favourable prospects under the prestige of British rio- 
toi^ in India. 

In ootMluding his answer to the MisdnpJj^Haqq, he exp^ins 
why he has not quoted his adverary atj^be^V 
him word for woid. « If these uiprofi' ®Ttv. ^ 

' conUned by the padres, to two o’ Aoatises, and they < 
were such sort of people that whe^tthf^feundlcssness of tht^fr 
assertions had onoe been prove^e 7 ).Aiei padres would hidn 
their heads, andiEnglish gontlew^/ would keep them back 
ftom advancing sttchabsurditios ir^kre,— then, indeed, there 
were eome object in replying t6 their arguments word hf ^ 
word. But sdeh is far from being the case: nay, thousands of 

C dres emin tbeur bread by this very trade, and their lliyeB' 
ed mmidsts in attacking the religions of ot^people,‘«<*quit« 
apatt Spm the eonrideration of whether those religions aitp 
Qgtsd.by reasm Or non They are constantly wririPg 
ccintmig new trearises^ withont any sort of raMili, 
order to support their hHuiUes^i r 
thie wewk. Besides, If yWh 
_ . , ,, , ^jgenem of a padrtfssigl 



nevprso 
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* thuw iirfitionBl arguwenta. Seeing thewforfe thnti It does not 
» <*ottfltituio our UToliheod to sptendalmwd irelkiopj aild that 

* English gentlemen, thomgh they he lovers of fair argument, 

* yet maintnin only tbeno padres in their serviee, and give 

* nothing to the professors of other religions, for the same pur- 

* pose, Miy, how can it bO esipected of us to reply word for word 

* to the arguments of those padres ? Indeed, we ought to re- 

* gnrd onrsolvos as fortunate in not being hindoroa by the 

* officers of the Sirkar Company, from ropljing oven to the 

* pith of our adversaries’ objections ; and soon of those of- 

* ncers as arc of a philosophical turn of mind, can themselves 

* ai’prceiate a well-framed refutation. The real ohjootions, too, 

* are, in fact, confined to narrow ground ; it seemed, therefore 

* sufficient to reply only to them.”— /p. 605 — 607. 

Ali Hassan does not treat the Din Haqq with so much res 
poet even as the MfzSn ul Ilaqq. 

" Know,” says hr, “ that vhatrTSr giouads of reasonable dispute,— such 
as they are,— the Christians have against the Moslems, are (along with 
iDueh unreasonable n>att> r ) rontainod m the Mtean ul Haqq Mow as to 
the other treatise,— the Din ilaqq kt tahqiq , wheiever lu some little measure 
It 18 the shadow oi (erlam porlious ot the Mirfin ul Usqi^i it is upon the 
whole ressouable. Hot tfao remaining, and by iai the greatest porttoUi » 
mitoh more uuioasonahle than the unreasonable etatements of this 
jp. 607. 

We had.maiked many other passages for translation, hut 
4udl confine ourselves to one only. 

The Author pf ,Dtn Ilaqq, after alluding to the prophe- 
cies end historioahan ttimonics, Jewidi, Homan and Christian, 
in favour of Chrit oi siiruth, adds that the Koran opposes them 
tfli, and that “ if^ *thor had had the slightest acquain- 

* tance with liistorypount ohld never have written sa” 

The Mouhi denies A predictions, and jiroeeeds thus s— 
The padre does not peikkon that the Koran itself admits, nay 

* expressly asst^s, the %nb that both Jews and Christians hold 
t the OTOcifixion of Jesus f knd yet he writes, that the author 
f pf the Koran was unacquaintra uith this historical fact t such 

* a babbler aball have his answer funn the tiord. XtelHeot for 

* a Ufolnent, and hide your face aith confusion. Say, what 

* advauti^ could he, who gave forth the KoraU, possibly have 

* in view, when he asserted, in opposition to a vast and infiueU- 

* tial iltot Jesus was not slain, hut had aseeoded to 

t Beaven in his mortal body ! Had he made hia aiaertion to 

* ae^ with the views of these immense mulldindei, theh 

* Inde^ he had gained an object, via., the taeiieitting of fdbrir 

* oppodtion, and he had obtained likewise, an afttnime^ to 

* strengthen Ua oppositioA to the IdvMty 'hf Chltwt (dntwa 
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* ftm t)ie fiibi of 149 IproQ^eds t<> say 

ihat tbs GiM^iel is petfeotly ooprect, TaocaoBe tbe of 

Olurist was aotuolly fakou and croOiBed ; “ but thoro ib no rO{>Iy<* 

* W,” he odds, ** to tV /opguinont you bring AgaiH'^t U8, vU* that 
‘ whore we agree with tho Bible, it isplagiarifun - ivhcro aodls- 

* agree, it is mlse 1*** No Ws than eighteen pngob aio devoted 
to the explaining away, with cxtmonhnary sopkibtry and disin- 
gonuoHsncBB, tho plain declarations of tlte Gospel on the subject 
of tho onioifixion 5 but it is needless to multiply examples of this 
style of reasoning. It has rather been our object to give epo- 
oimens of the more uncommon and lesb unreasonable poitions of 
the book. 

In IB 47 , Mr, P&nder published a treatise called “ IlALt trii 
IsnKAL ” ('* the solution of difficulties % « ^1 npfy to KaSBitf 
Cl. Ashak and Krrau i Isiima.” The /irttA/’u/ /fAfdr has 
already been noticed at some length in No. VJIt. of 
this Revkw. Mr, I?fander’8 njoinder is biiof and peitinoftt, 
occupying eighty-four lithographed pages. It is followed by 
a translation or the remarks on the Kashf ul Astdr whion 


appeared in this Scouw. Then follow ton questions put to 
Mr. Pfander by a Moulvf 8yad Abdallah Sabawari of Xpek- 
now, with their roplies.t After these comes the reply to ^ All 
Hassan's Kitab i IstifodVi the work wo have jubt boon review* 


With the npwre ooreo«p<vndeinoe, which passed tjljseh Mr. 
Pfaader and AH Hassan, and which has beff/'j,^v{Bo31y'^Bl^ 
oribed ih the No. referred to abore.^ 

* W nwy tie nr<>fttobU> to olisenre m what bgbf tWjvjfouiM wgorcb One oS ow 


he to oheme m what liglif tb 

ao(^idl of <hmclng T 

He to tmn tho Uhloa agunst tho Dd Haqq, ui which arc Mvahood 

erne Toat atulotoiOHupou wortain maUitdtepiuodaeBAk tho Koran, bj metkm^ 


loukU regards ono of om 


ato in tho balut of nn 


your oontittf iaho thoh ytivie* tUxMm, and to danomi 
ro^aM tho ouattikn U me ajipiDved by loti^on nov, you looh unOh i 


witfj bjoh Ottw^oi to ipuaJo uwlo ohddrea,-^ ^yasrightonupionot* I'flitbo 
**4 euthihlwt we, tn tmth, uot Md By you to M itow 
to 'SwWtTOSw.W Site deep d^ ' 
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TU« U0U4Skljl8^<a COMI^AOtliiSSir, 


Mr. Piiui^er h(ui not, since tbe pubUcntickn vl thin velomc, 
(•uiorc<I into vtay fortber written diecuasionc wHb the Mnh«m« 
luedansu But aUbongb tbis coatnevens^ is for the present 
suspended, '-*&nd it is perhaps well that it sboold be so for a 
titte,-~’it mast not be supposed that the native mind is inaeti've, 
or timt the attention of intelligent and thlnhiug men is with* 
drawn from tbe subject. 

The fbllowing extract? from the Eeport of the Agra Tract 
Soeietjr for 18$2 will he read with interest, as giving satis&th 
t<ay evidence on this point ; — 


At Debli copies of the emiptunn, and Christien books of acontroTOisial 
ebaraotsr, tiaxe liern in great demand, in consequence of the controrersy 
between eom^Hindtie and the Qari, raenboned abore, Manv kfobatO' 
medans seem 18 liavo been aroused fiora the slumber of tbeir blind cond* 
dance in tbeir pretended prophet and his book, bj the astounding fact now 
presented to them, that they are attacked not by tbe Cbiistians only, but 
even by tbo Hindus, and that witii a rcsnlt not in any way flattering to 
titeinselves To prepare for the battle, they ham betaken tbemaolves to 
reading our bnoka, many, no doubt, with a desiro to find arguments against 
Us ! but still this eseitement amongst thorn canVnly be riewed with mterest, 
and we oaunot but hojie that it will bare a beneficial result in some way or 


MiTipu nvviijr W iwmiutuu aitioptiiuimiio, wiiu ivi^uirvu uivruui vmAjr 

thejir aWtt request, 1 made ovor to them all copies of the MUhu ul Uaciq I 
had; I have th^iy ofldiged to give them myovnoopy. Bnttney 

Jk* 'WwenTTatgrwo* ' ", o iifohawttadsn of K 

tc5l«* £rtS!S!! 





tno JUtOHAWMBDiN OOBTOO'VilllBdt’. 4tD 

Ifbe slune IntdlU^At Hinda, with another Hitadd oonp^lju* 
tor (both of them, or the way, epooimoos of the gfood effbota 
that may be prodnood by the system of oduoation piwsued in 
our Goveromont Colleges,) has himself entered the lists with 
the Mohammedans. The following account of a controvony 
held by them with the Caai of Dohli, is extracted &om the 
same Report:-*- 

4 Omtrwtrtg itticm a Hindu, and tiazi of DehU. -Tiiln is a very 
iotsrsBting argument: it is the one refenod to at page 12 of the last ysa/s 
Itoport : aod was made over to the Oommitleo hy the Hindu, who is dosilr- 
0118 that it should be priated. It is entirely aggressive on the part of tho 
Hindu, who carries the battlo into Mohammedan territory; the chief 
groundoeenpied, hoingtheinsuSicioney of tho ovidouce for the miracles 
alleged to have been wrouglit by Mohammed. The argiiinont opens with 
a short paper by the Hindu, wlio states his doubts, especially as regards the 
splitting of tue moon," and asks for evidonco. 'J'fas Qa/t cnSwerH iu,a 
paper of considerable length, oudearoring to bolster up the tottering 
cMue of traditions ; and to explain away the damaging admissions wliioh 
pervade" tho Koran. Tho Hindu rejoins in a long paper, in whiah Usg 
ootnpletely damolislies tlie Qa/i'a argument, proceeds to impugn the 
morality of tlip Koian, sud closes with a decided expression of praf«r> 
ence for Christianity and its evidences. Tlio Qa/i made no reply 
The Oommittee are preparing a short paper by way of conclusion, and 
opportuiuty will bo taken to add something on tho insuiBoiency of the 
iTistorical evidence in eiipnort of tlio Mohammedan traditions. TUo Oora> 
wiittse trust tiiat this publicatioti will lie received with aocoptaiwo by the 
Hindu community, and with interest by oil. 

Tids work is now in the press : jiuportant doou*- 

tnent was placed in the hands of the .ummittehuin time to be 
added as aA appendix. I< ^onsLtsf^'of twemy-throe 
sent by a Mohammedan of Kerach, to bis brother Moslems, 
with the view of eliciting proofs — any exist— of the truth 
of Islam* The paper opens thus , 

** I was bon* a Moliammedan, aod, al[ my twenty»foutth jmt, 

* am still of theiHune religion: but I tujw percehro by the exets 

* else of my iutellect, that the Mohauimkdau religion is ^Ise. atu} i 

* the Christian true: because there is no proof wh^Ver of the 

* insjpiration of Mohammed.” He proceeds to state that he 
noasidlerB li^m to be wanting in evidence and miracles ; that 
there eati be but one true rdigion in the world given by GodI, 
and that if he nogleots that, he incurs the perils of hell 
** Thetefbto X am i%ed by toe fear of future puxushmeiiitiO' 

* ask toe sages of Iato> if toeir religion be really true, to 
Mttonko. itis ’ ^den duty either to prove to< 

* fiomaho it{i With 1 We prepared a tow qisei(|(i|csM' ' 

* tot my own ptaee ef ,Ml,and entreat a W and 
< answer, eneh Mphldi^dLipe in feachtog toe 



ta* MoaAjwiBinR co»mVB»st. 


* ^ Hinweir, Mdlet fiia be diepWed 

We believe this to bo the gonnioe ejAEiudon of eO aaxioas^ 
bwdenod Spidt, sod heartily join in its oonduding prayer. 
The twenty-three questions embrace the grtwwl poiats of con- 
troversy disoussod in the M!z4n ul Haqq t and are shorty but 
oondosive. ^ 

Suohappeaxanoes are cnoouraging. Wo receive them as types 
of the intellectual enquiry and spiritual thought now at work 
both among the Hindus and Mohammedans. A few singular 
cases have risen to the surface and attracted our attentiun. How 
many idmilar instances may be occnriiug, deep and unknown* 
wnong the mahscs of the people, we have no meons of know- 
ing. It is undoubted, however, that wore correct and eacten- 
(pvo knowledge of Christianity is gradually permeating dl dosses 
of oui fdloW'Subjccts, and that a slow, but sure, advance towards 
enUghtonmeot is in progress It is tnie that, in tlie view of hu- 
*mcm agency, there arc more hopeful tokens among the Hindus 
than amongst the Mohammedans, but tliis should not discourage 
US from oUr controversy with the latter, which indeed miut 
exerdso a powerful, though indirect, influence upon the Hindus 
also. This important fact has been established by the contro- 
versy at Dohli.^ The Hindu, sickened by idolatry, toms to the 
other two reHgiuns which surtoimd him, and enquires into their 
respective dainis, and wc must be ready at hand to meet him 
with the proofyjfiour most holy faith. It is interesting to watch 
^)| 5 JSSfek*^'oco^ the convincingj-nffocts of a comparison be- 
twoen the moralih/ of the Gospel Wt ot tbo Korani, apart from 
di questions of external proot. The Hindu, who has cast off 
his hereditary idolatry, is bound by no family shackles or pa- 
tioaal prejudices to Islam, and if his consdenoc be really awa« 
kenod, tbe compaiisou of the two rellgione*— Christianity and 
Mcduvmmedanism, cannot tail to be of essential service^ aad^ 
under Oodles blessing, to\ ad to practical results. 

Wo must not then grow wea»y in tollowing this noble vocai* 
tiom Britain must not faint until her miUiona abandon the 
pu^d, and the idol sbrints, and rally around that etornid 
trutn, which has been brought to light in tbo Gospel 4»t every 
point of Cuntaot with Isjam, Olmstisnity has the tempodad Ut* 
uehdnncy* politicalprostige of Mohammed la dspartad m 
BVdn Tim wJlabon of Trance to AfVica, aud of Butma and 
Auatida to the Turkish and Persian elynaatlca, eySneea^m h 
strikBig hght the dMprcsaloft 1^. But it l| ip be 
l^t the influences bron|d>'l pkf % ihdtp 

Itopean imwcm^am.cmnpamtlycly jpanpuiMl Tlw' 
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tm mnxumniisi controversit . 

p6ituptiotid of Ate i3tmk atix} Jtotxm Churches dpnot but in- 
jtjjre the uaefnlrtSa of any effotte made by BuesJa or AuStiria/ 
if any each bo iu prOgreeR ; wlulc the Oovorament of the 
by their exijnleion fiom Shusby of Mr, Pfandcr and Ids band> 
have c^ 3 t aside the Protestant oaeistanoe that was eo genicroualy 
affbrded by Germany. Little is to be hoped tor from tho Bo- 
man CathohcB of Franco $ and we have no infornution of the 
proceedings of the Evangelical Churches thoie. They have a 
noble field opened for their ondcavourb in Algciia, and ought 
not to be alovr in occupying it. 

From this review the mind reverts with pleaeuio and with 
hope to the cHToits now made in British India* Let thorn bo 
probeouted with patience, with vigour, and with dependence on 
the Divine blessing, and iu due time lliat blessing will be vouch- 
safed. 

S A Ute iooinal Jlustratcs the prjcticil tfl( ct« of thn con option iu a vorv 04lafhl 
snauner* Alter 4e»cnbitiqr tbo long staudtu^ disput4>s hctiivccu the (Ueek ai^d AoUMUi 
Cbutohefl, tor the Uered plaa ‘4 lu Palobtlne, tho iiinlius end lutred ivhuh not an* 
frequentJ) endin ^bloody battha even iritfuu tho mtetioi ot the Churches,** ana 
inamre the Moiuimmcdam with c ontempt and dw^u^t,— the writer piocetda -- 

« The quauol of these, raonkb and piigimis ban 1 lUly t kUciI its gicatest hetghi 
Diplomac} enatied. On the one side the <hau of Hutne, and 1 lauto, suppoiiMiKl the 
dematuU oi the Latina. On tho other side the o ibnu 1 ol St t\ teiabmgu di^fendc^d 
tho cause of the Oreoka * ♦ ♦ 'Ihe negoti»itu>ns lasted a Jf>nif tame. The Otto* 
man Porte was wy embarrassed hy thCbc Opposing cUuns, and Knew not ho# to »e 
couoile tJwm* At length tho disuuti appeal to h ivo be( n miangod This Mas the 
deosioiL Pirst, Uk Litms ah ill nave the outii Kov oi tlie gt md tlmrch ot Uethle* 
hem, and the two ktys of the wde gates, &o ♦ * * ChuH all the noise that hea 
been made, these Stutos, battle s, uigotiatunw, <bplo)patie,.‘Jsniitthes, and long do* 
libomtiona of the Ottmnau Porte, coutorned— ahat jn M Ahuthm J two or three 

keys, the ftUnicaUo# ot asdvtr siat, the pii(Kipa4ion in bucji md hwn A ii mm a iW 
meat oji an oldedifioe-^ wluwvpntrUity » wna^ut\n”--^X’oaai 7 , ApmiTS5% 

p 1(34 * n 

this is the Ciinstianity displaced uaojo the Tmks, these the tfforts made li^y' 
the Gmk and Bonnh (Jimcm% such the coutxost between oui pohtieal asroudmey/ 
and t|xo spUHual humiUataou to which the cotiuptiuu of our faith has suluected no 1 



TUB Hast imuv oiuktbb. 


AiiT. VIl.-«-2Tfte Tim$ Ni0ipAper. 185S. 

A THAn ago, OUT brief remarks on the subject of thci Aittire 
adminietration of India, were introdaood by quoting a touch* 
ing lamentation of that eminently liberal member, Mr. Josenh 
Bume, who had bewailed the sad fate of India, treated m 
gonem, by the Honso of Commons, as If it wore some minor 
colony, scarcely worthy of a moment’s consideration. The 
observations or the aged economist wero not only perfootly 
as resi>ected the pobt, but they also prove to have been 
aingulariy prophetic ; and that too in a manner which wasliardly 
to have been autioipated, unless the theory bo adopted that a 
prophecy hoS a tendency to originate and cause its own fulfil- 
ment. In the present instance, the year scarcely completes its 
circle when, prok pudor, our Nestor himself catches the infection, 
and, obliviouB of the rights of India, wliich he had so lately cham- 
pioned, most unceremoniously cuts short a conversation be- 
tween Mr, Berries and Mr. Anstcy on the subject of a 
Committee of Inquiry into the laws and general management 
of our Anglo-lpdian empire, by asking the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government, not with reference to the East Indian 
Cfa^er, but wHh regard to the future general policy of the 
Derby administrotion. A question of such universal scope, 
even If the Chanoollor of the Exchequer had been present, waa 
not likely to , alH a very specific or satisfactory reply: but 
when Mt.T5T8ra^®®fl^ot in the House, the question was as 
anf^os as wonld '■■'bO'tratwHion to a question ns to the 

a . ♦ flirt latllTrt rtf tit. Mttlirt Thffl 


tJOttL scarceiniitoll^iif f office, rose tbifs early to pwmiBa 
the House; surely a wl .“of eneouragement to inducio him td 
{teTsMl in his avowed intention, would not have been out of 


could oot but 
§» tiie wel&v 
piefrrrddant 
of the miaii 


meet of tao^ tn tiie Cbm of DhNrem 1^ % 

emitimw eac^em hf ^ if. Wt Bdlil and Sfk. 
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the ftCQoiR]|^lUa)ent of iWr notion of a mH^actery" in^nirr, 
by early oiMeniibatbig their Ideas upon this important ew* 
ject, Whig measures, or promises of moMiires, like soap bubbles* 
had become proTerbM ; so that at that time a general expression 
of sympathy for India* at the expense of the character of the 
Booses of rarliament* formed as good and as safe a cloak nndof 
urhicb to convoy homage* and adulatory remarks to the Bast 
India Directors, as the most astute friend of that body could, 
have desired. The cravings of liberlUism were thus cheapiv 
satisfied* at the same time that Mr. Uumc not onl> bi>-praisod!ou) 
allies to the public* but also avoided compomising liiinself on 
the score of any real practical endeavours fur inipiuvinc the 
administration of this great empire. The caso was di^iout 
when a President of tlie Board of Controul, new in uificO, but 
old in official experience* rose, and without any fiowiah or 
exordium about that " body of venr able* and very expori* 

* cnced men*” simply enunciated the met, that it was *' his inten*^ 

* tion, on a very early day, to move for a select coramittoe to 

* enq^uire into the operation and result of the Acts in force for 

* the management of Her Majoaty’j territories in India.'’ Deek* 
ed out with no prefatory compliments, this plain, straightfor** 
ward announcement betokened a purpose of acting rathw than 
talking — of earnest rather than of make-believe; itwsf^veu 
tree of the conventional compliment inherent in the ]|^^ci|^ra*‘ 
sis used by Mr. Anstey ; for* instead of the tcrritorieit under 

* the Cfovemment of the East India Com])any*” there was the 

andmprerepifon»mk of/‘ ]lis^ 

* in India* general feeb ^ng in England at tntW^'uiwiO 

being, that* so lBifhv®_f*®t*0W8Ofmositiou would permit them* 
\ the new ministry were hem on havmg no shams, Mr, Berrios's 
\ words were ominous of no ^ttoi-of-form inqniry; 

“portended no mere parade of^ S^V^/j^'Vmation, etnor^** 
lized in the Leadenhall-streotA;^ \j'V good honest loves* 
tigatlon*and an impartial/ .<},,tith this great question, 
Mr. Borne* with bis dif leanings* shrunk &om the 
very shade of such a pl«,^ mlity ; and to divert atteotk^ 
threw his sparrow-hawk at" nothing* or ovciy thiog, as tp 
caso n^ht be. Meanwhile* the Tam was blowing not sml 
cold with we same breath.**^ stfong and but little disgoiseql 
partiahit|t|br the Court of Directors was evidently somewliuiai 
paififbDly in ooofliot with a shrewd perception of the real agjbt 
gentdesqf the case {the wants of India* and of England 
.peotft Indie* wejn» but ton mneh apmrentiand diiKbult nthoUb w 
adde ; sO* iht reoime antagonist infiuences* a littw MMw 
wao JhdmMy bwmti* vhich* doabtleas* wm fOt we 
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paoplo of Boglan^, aii4 to tho mliffufttoa of ti«w]tt&lu4l«8trQoi ; 
bat vbioh could not have proved quite eo ogrocuUe to tho 
eensea of the new ministry. The Utter* ut the wuuo time 
that the possibility of improving the Home administratmu of 
India was represented as most problems tioal* foUml themselves 
twitted with ehnnniag a matter of paramount importance j 
Bud the anticipated neglect of Lord Derby and his colleagues, 

* on so momentous a subject, was adroitly turned into a charge of 
deliberately sacrifleing tfle interests of India, to the satisfaction 
of a blind, uncalouUting hostility to Free Trade. 

Keeping entirely out of view the consistonoy and justice of 
a charge gravely advanced after such admissions, there was 
something gaUing in the purpose to wliioli it was applied.} — 
India made a lance for the champion of Free and rather 
unhandsomely dug into the ribs of tho coai{i|hitive loader. 
This oould not have been agreeable, seeing that as both eomba* 
tants ^re the same device on their shields-^the Company’s 
Hon, with bis paw on the Crown — tboie was somewhat traitorous 
in tilt^ and, possibly, this passage of arms may have aided In 
pomintating Lord Derby into a measure which, unprovoked, 
no Would evidently have preferred avoiding ; namely, the ap- 
pointment of a committee to take into considctration the future 
administration of India. 

Tint measure, though only a preliminary one, seriously 
alarmed and toof by surprise the staunch adherents of the 
Bast India Company. Iney were %ery confident, that the 
ambarrassm'*’'** , 'f .a new Government, insecure in Its te.-Mv* 
?i,'^jfwWter, ♦against a fonni^Wa 'enough work, 

‘vdmkiistBijxitW, by so serious 

enteron^ as rovwo tbe tome of the Uttc» to 

tit* ^KrwM W^lHu^theVitadcl} and ooniudetttWe ^s 

rfV«» ftf tdifi future odmimsttatmu of, torn, oj 
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* ftdvtttCtfd.” TliiU9 spoke ftiul pMj^ed the head ot the Adiniitiis- 
tration; and tdthongh otntnbs of comfort ore sought in the evideut 
learning of Lord Derby> the strong opinion,’* which was implied, 
but not dovelopod, it waa felt by the mter^tcd advocates for the • 
permanence of the existing state of ofliurs, that the {mint of 
the wedge was in; that able and sturdy men w'ere at hand 
to impart cleaving blows, and that the probable results 
scarce warranted the son^raine prospect hitherto entertained, 
and sedolously disseminated in India, that the directorial mono* 
poly of patronage and influence would outlive, for forty years, 
the coneWon of the Company’s trade monopoly. 

Lord Derby, on the subject of monopoly of ^tronage, spoke 
apol(%eticaUp for the Court of Directors, lie seemed to feel 
that tt was (y|||[|ik point, and labouring to place the matter 
in as favorai^MI light as possible, he ovcr-did it. For bo it 
from us to bassatrd a surmise, as to the venerable and patriarchal 
director, whom Lord Derby may have selected os the original 
of his portrait ; it may have been any octogenarian whatsoeroc 
of past or present times; but, corminly, mdess there was a 
vein of sly, but subdned and dignified luunour pervadingLlus 
remarks, the impression left upon the mind by the pictures his 
Lenrdsbip’s drawing, — sous, nennews, and also grand-sons, group- 
ed around the foot of a Lcadenball-street sage, who is holding 
forth upon the good things of their land of prouiise, India, — 
is not precisely uiat at which the Premier’s harangno ostensibly 
aimed. On the contrary, i1^ was well calcnlatcd to bring 
down upon his ideal patriarch the guotation that patronage, 
like charity, '* will hardly water the ground where it must first 
fill a pooh" and that in this case there must be filled not one 
pool only, but thirty pools, before there could be an overflow of 
patronage to be distriimted among those who were deserving of 
t, for the services 4liey had rendered. Thirty pools, each of 
that depth of sons, nephews and grand-sons, which, for soihe 
roeeon or other, seems always to appertain to those who have 
the predons Hqnid to dispense, undoubtedly swaUow a 

S eat deal of patronage; and Lord Ellenborongh Incontestably 
d it all his own way when he quoted Bacon on so abstrmie 
a problem. We are not, however, going to repeat what 
we said opoh this subject in l^ptember ^ ; but we nre 
tenq^ted to give instances, and those very striking ones, UlostrAiw 
tive of the jj^wserS of absorption of tlie pools in question, and ie 
a neeeisaiiy result glaring mstancos of the "utter honelesshesi < 
* of obtainmg the l«|it (born the Directors for the benent of 
* fendlies * by dUs^waished servants of the Oommuy aim 
llinr Idsjes^, yrim, tnpi# the best years of ihiSr 
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been ooiu{>iouoQel7 Oievot^td to India, had not the mott plro« 
dtable merit of belonmg to one of the thirty pook This eob- 
jeot, however, would bo a tride too personal ; and the observa- 
tions it mast elicit more caustic than might bo a^eaUe : for 
we should have to dissect the statement of Sir J* W« Hogg, 
'*that an inquiry which had been instituted, bad shown, that out 
‘ of 2,900 appointments, 1,100 were given to the sons of servants 

* of the Company, 1,700 to the sons of the nobility, gentry, and 
' professional men, and the rest were givou, as they ought to be, to 
< the sons of naval and military officers in the Queen’s smicc, 

* and the largest proportion of all to the clergy.” This sort of 
grouping goes with us for as much as it is worth, oatremely 
uttic; but Sir .1 W. Hogg understands his craft, and he*must 
have laughed in his sleeve, at the biiuplicity of Sir B. Inglis’s 
gratitude “for his very valuable oontribution of facts and 
arguments.” Having no wish or intention to wound individuals, 
we turn from the subject of the distribution of patronage, to a 
consideration of some of tlic more general views which were 
broached by Lords Derby and Ellenborough; the former noble- 
man with evident hesitation, and an aVowed consciousness of 
his comparative ignorance of the vast seas of enquiry ou 
which he was launching the House of Lords ; the latter Peer, on 
the contrary, with a confidence and knowlege of detail oharac- 
teristic of the man, and of his admitted ability. We cannot, 
muhaps, do bettor than make a few running comments upon the 
Earl of Ellenborough’s notice of motion ; not fbrogoing, how- 
ever, our intention of ultimately treating, in separate articles, 
if necessary, the several heads noted at the conclusion of our 
second article, viz., the homo branch of the Indian odminisltraf- 
tion ; the Court of llirectors; and the army, with its associated 
dep^ments. 

Fictions, in tho present day, whether judiml, or poHtieal, 
do not meet with much respect ; their day is pretty well over ; 
and every fresh inroad upon the still extenuve territory of 
those two trusty allies, hetiou and fallacy, is pretty sure 
of snooess. Tho advocacy of avowed Motion has become a 
fiwltMm hope, and he must be both a very bold and a very 
dbrterous pleader who fights under that bannor. How, riie 
boidnesa of the Premier was apparent enough ; but we think 
bia dexterity failed him entirely, when, after a toleiahiy 
suoeinot rovlow of the series of changes in the home branches 
of the adlmiidstoation of India, he dosed his rettosneot with 
the following oondid summing'^up ^en looking thaw 
' to the worMng of this anomalous maohiue, oondwiledi In the 

* Slat plaoe, appsrentlyi by Dinetm, eleeted by « nodi' of 
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** pnypnetoni, who hove Uttie ot so isteiost is the aflyra of the 

* country which the Dircotoni aro to govern ;<~>con(ltiloted 

* again by tlroee Direotore under the oontroui of the Freudcmt 4f 

* the Board of Controul,aud literally reduced tobe, in fact, a sub" 
' ordinate Govemment Board, —the question naturally suggests 

* itselfi to what purpose is it to oontinne this complex and 

* anomalous machinery ? Why not vest the nominal authority 
‘ in the san^e hands which are now possessed of the real ? and 

* why not altogether dispense with the unnecessary interventiou 

* of the Board of Directors ?” This comes of detonding a fiction ; 
and the important question thus concisely and correctly put, 
will be readily enough answered by the public. Simplify your 
oiunbroos and expensive machinery, which presents no advan* 
ta^, except the binister one of eluding xesponsibility ; and 
wipe off another legislative falsehood, another practical im- 
position on the people. There was more ot dexterity in the 
teeing article of the on this subject : but, of course, less 
of candour. The defence of fiction is necessarily disingenuous, 
and that able journal could only escape a controversial dilcmina, 
by having recourse to transparent fidLicios, and to the assumption 
of that which is the main point at hbuc After stating tliat "the 
‘ Government of India, by the agency of the Bast'lndia Com- 

* pany, is a fiction, inasmuch as tite real authority is vested iu 

* the Board of Controul, which can dictate unconditionaliy to 

* the Directors,” — ^it asks the question, “ Why, then, should this 

* cumbrous tnacliincry be rotamed ? and whv should territorial 

* dominion be nominally lodged in a Court of Directors, when it 

* is actually exercised by a minhtcrial board To this most 
rational question it procools to reply, by adroitly contounding tho 
essentially disconnected subjects of patronage and dominion,— of 
the first appointment of writers and cadets in Leadonhall'Street, 
with the Govemment of India; and then concludes with doubting, 
whether '* it will prove desirable to disimrago an authority which 

* we are forced to preserve, and which must needs be the visible 

* representative of British dominion in the East.” This mode 
of reasoning is novel ; the very q^uestion at issue is, whether this 
fiction of the Company’s rule, with all its acknowledged anoma- 
lies, must needs continue, or conclude; and because there is » 
general willingness to leaye the hone of contention, patronage, 
whichjiae nought to do with sovereignty, a good deal in tM 
hands of Direotors, rather than wholly in those of the Crown, -*n 
to atgue &om this, that such initial patronage-holders must 
V|inam the virible representatives of oar Aimlo-Incfian Emphoi 
ie to Qonfouiu} the adnriolstaration of a mighty dombdeu willb 
the funoHon of setibl^og some thirty deep thirsty pcjcw pf iHMh, 
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pephcwHi wd grand*sot% to place the piivilqge of aaxi^ng 
in life 8omo fourteen or fifteen young gentlemen, bearing tbo 
honored name of thoir progenitor, upon the same footing ae that 
of bearing the responsibility, and the honor, of the cares of an 
'* overwhdming Empire.” The Commissioners of Excise enjoy 
some degree of patronage, so do various corporate bodies in 
England ; but we never board it argued, that any of these 
corporate bodies, in virtue ot their patronage, must needs be the 
visible representatives of British dominion. Aigumentation 
of this descriptiou may bo all very passable as a Jeu 
but if meant for more, it certainly fails of effect. Singleospoeoh 
Hamilton’s book of Parhammtary JLoffic is not now very fre- 
quently to be met with, but J3i ntfuim's Booh of Falloudet is often 
enough to be seen ; and among the amuring parts of that work, 
tho fallacieH of confusion and falhicies of authority hold a high 
place. The Premier seems to have devoted a good deal of atten- 
tion to the latter, and to have appropriated what Bentham 
derignates the Chinese argument, glancing occasionally at an- 
other section, in whicli the hobgoblin argument, or that ad 
nutunif figures ; but the leading journal, with greater tact, has 
evidently been revelling in the former, taking care, Iiowover, 
to blend the fallacies of confusion with no small spice of 
thom which belong to another department of this world-wide 
subject, and which the great purist has designated vitaperativo 
personalities, the fallacies cut odium. Of the fallacies belong- 
ing to this class,” says Bentham, the common i^aracter is tho 

* endeavour to draw aside nttentiou from tho tneamre to the 
i«a« ; and this msuch sort, as, from Uie supposed imperfection 

* on the part of the man, by whom a measure is supported or 

* opposoa, to cause a coi respondent imperfeoUon to bo imputed tp 

* too measure so supported, or oxcellcuoo to the measure so oppos- 

* ed.” However exquisite the use made of thii suggestive sentenoe, 
we hold it entirely irrhlcvant to the matter in band, whether 
the impugnet of Ixird Derby’s laudatory remarks were indnenor 
od by love or bate of the East India Company i the question 
with ns is not whether tho Eari of Ellenborongh and tho 
Court of Directors have a brotherly affection for each other or 
the ireV^se, J^udging from the articles of tho on Indian 
adhiri, it is clear that there is no love lost between the msgnhtes 
of |jewahaU«street and the man whom they are plea^ to win 

as swing with the rpgal, against the ooeporato element of 
Jpaaiatn Government, and whom they seek to render Obnoxious by 
inmucatiiig, that he is a partisan with tho JSnr^oan army, 
ae against the Civil Bervioo and tho sepoys, ThesO anim^tios 
jBw nothing to rim purpose ; and wo venture *to thilt, 
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Yiltiimatolj, few thinken will be cajoled by reooune to auob well* 
understood modes of diversion, but at liut the nmple qjuestioB 
will bo, bow does this very obuoxioas iudividual ^pple with 
the monster fiction ? This is the question wo propose to our* 
selves to answer, and we leave the adjustment of the balanoe 
of prejudice and hate, to those who* have time and inclination 
for the disoussion. If it bo true, that a fiction of law may be 
defined, ** a wilful falsehood, having for its object the stealing of 

* legislative power, by and for hands which could not, or durst 

* not, openly claim it, and but for the delusion thus produced, 

* could not exercise it,” — wo affirm that a fiction of ^loUtics is 
eangularly analogous, and that the consequences of the ddu- 
sions it produces are practically far more noxious and objec- 
tionable. 

At the same time, we are willing to admit that the line of 
argnment adopted by the leading journal, was for the time re- 
markably successful. Mr. Homes when moving for a com- 
mittee in the House of Commons, threw ofl'tbe leservo which 
the Premier had deemed it expedient to obseivo ; instead of 
merely adumbrating his favorable opinion of the existing 
machinery of the Homo Government, he spoke with more con- 
fidence than Lord Derby, and concluded his laudatory ex^i- 
ilon of the working of tho existing system, by deferringi indeed, 
to tho wisdom of FarlLraont to adopt any new mode of ma- 

S tho affiiirs of India, whlcU it might please to approve, 
^ , at the same time, he contended that tho present was 
the With the exception of Mr. Anstcy, others took up 

this key-note, with more or less of reserve, according to the 
party to which tbdy chanced to belong, and the possibility of 
the question becoming, at a future day, somewhat of a 
party question. But our fiicnd, Mr. Hume, made out the 
mte extmmoly aomfortable on the whole I the Court of 
Directors im^ cable save on the score of irrigation and road- 
making > ni^e an auto-da-fe of tlic Board of Controul ; and 
propoeea aa a mnacoa for the maladies of Inffia, free Trade, 
and that the Court of Directors should be tho Council or 
tho minister of the day t This display of the ** wisdom of 
Parliament,” proved somewhat copsulato^ to the alarmed 
dependents of Leadonbnll-slroot ; but tho mthcr more 
astute than its foUowers, and fooling the daugorou| weakness 
of the ehttse, when it came before the public in such guise; one 
in whlcU the public might chance to perceive no great differentKf 
ef opinion between an Indian Council, as iiroposed In tjie 
Hottsei and the'huiridngof tho Board of Controul asjmtwcffay 
Ktnnejwiththo view of rendering the Court of wirpiJlipw 
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Council^ adopted the very extraordinary line of argument which, 
in order that we may not be eaid to mieroptesent, we Lnve in 
euitenso, for the editorial is admirably penned, and its only fault 
i$, that truth i^ misapplied :~ 

** Tbe tast questions involved in the debate on Indian affiiirs wero treat* 
ed by iho spealcers in the House of Commons, on Monday evening, sritb 
more than usual aarnestnees, and by the Bouse itself iwitii its ordinary in* 
attention to lemoto dependonoics. Any one nnaoquainted with tUo manner 
in which business is got through in tho Bouse of Commons, would find 
it impossible to bolievo, that duuug a discussion involving the jdestiny of 
one hundred and fifty millions of people, whom Providence has coUimittod 
to our care, It was several times dilficult to keep together the forty members 
required to form a quorum. There was notlnog about beer or highway 
rateSi to intereBt tho couutiy gontleuicn ; uo question of taxes or tarilfa to 
aionso the zeal of the uian of oommeree, free-trader and proteeiionist 
found no ground for contest in the affairs oi a Company whose exclusive 
privileges have long been cancelled ; the debate was only as to the 
affairs of an Empue as largo as Europe, and five times more populous 
than the British Islands, for whose welfare we ere responsible before 
Ood and man. it is sad to think how little sympathy the chequered 
annkls of the East have laised, either m the minds of our leading statesmen, 
or of the groat body of our legislators, from the tirao jrhen Burke almost 
schooled himself to feel as a Bitidii, in bis intense dosno to present to Par* 
liament and the country, a tiuo and lively picture of Indian manners and 
uuffeiings. 

And yet we cannot imagine a study more fruitful in lessons of weighty 
and practical expenonee, and more iieh m important lesults, than acare^ 
ful consideration of the principles which ought to regulate the relations 
bebsteen us as a governing state, aud this vast and dependent empire. Shall 
the Government be^ested, like that of our Colonies, m a minister respon* 
alble to Parliament for patronage and administiation?--shall the Qoverniueut 
be more localized than it is, and less iuteriorod with from hom6?^or shall we 
adhere to the present system, nnomalous, apparently provisional in its 
oharacter, but possessing on its side, the testimony of oxperienco, and the 
advantage of having been piacticaily worked, and thoroughly understood 
Without pretendiug to solve this weighty problem, we may, without 
temerity, adduce some constdciatious whith may tend to assist others in its 
solution. ^ 

Ju tlio first place, we may Icam fiom tho scanty attendance on Monday 
night, how impossible it is that any ministor, to whom the iffairs of India 
may be committed, should over svt umler a really elficient Pariiameutatcy 
responsibility. India is proverbicUy the dinner bell of the House The 
mluiDter will never sotionsly dread bm responsibility, because he is Wei) aware 
that complaints agamst him will always he made before thin, and inattentive 
aUdiencse^ The House will not understand the eccusation or listen to the 
demUde It is not every century which produces a Burke ; and yet even 
his genius and devotion were unable to prevent the prosecution of an ludv 
an de)iuqn0i|t fmm languishing, and dying out The case of onr Colonies 
ought totemm ns this Inhabited by pe^leof our own race, speaking oUr 
own langus^, conusotod by blood and amuity witli many of ourselves, qnd 
m national Impatience of arbitiary and centralised power, thS^'^ 
Colonists ba^s nsver been abls to interest BarUsment m tl^eir behalf. cmlB* 
cteuHy to malm the Colonial ministor feel the weight oi a real responsthiniy^ 
How then shall Asiatics^ aliens m race, in language, and in Institetiens, 
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and ignomnt of» and nnable to oomt^t^hond. onr Pariiamentai^ ayaient, cnraato 
for tbem&eWas that oympatbyi and for thoir miniator that oonsoq^nent teapou 
aibility, which petsous, iq every way eo much more favorably antuated, have 
failed to obtain ? Tho oondiiion tneniof governing India moivi entirely 
iVom homo, would be iriosponoible admutietraliou and paironugo, tho 
appointment of inoompetont servants, and tho adoption of ill-considered 
measures. The Oolomee, up to a certain point* may be mis-governed with 
impunity, but in India we can neither afford to act with rash oess, nor to 
persist with pertinacity, Tho stake is too groat, the game too bajsardous, the 
consequences of failure too dieastious, to permit of out handing over our 
Indian Empire to irrosponsiblo caprice and ignorance 

In the Colonies every ono sees tho lemcdy for such a slnte of things, 
That responsibility which is sought m vain within the British Parliament, 
IS easily found witnin tho walls of Colomnl assemblies Make but tho Go* 
vernment responsible to tbe Colonist, and its principal evil is remedied. But 
this analogy entirely fails when applied to India. Mr. Ansley does ludced 
say that two estahlibhinents, ouo m Cannon Bow, and ono in Luadenhalh 
streot, are kept up to do that which tlie people of India can do better for 
themselves; out there will be very few found to echo an opinion so mani* 
festly at variance with the Uaehings of expononce We cannot look to 
Bolf-govornment os a remedy for the diiRculties of Indian Government, 
because that Qovernmotit is established over a lacc, which from the times 
of their hereos and dami guds, never dreamt of any rule except that of ap 
absolute Monarch. Nor con we tinst very much to native aigi in directing 
tbe higher functions of administration, Ihe extraordinary code of morals, 
which most Hindus possess, and which teadics ilieni to considor forgery 
and perjury among the most venial of offences, renders it quite necessary 
to place out reliance on something more trust woilhy than native purity or 
integrity. 

It seems from this review, that we arc diivcn to look for good Govern- 
ment for India, from sources quite diiferent from those on which we roly in 
regulating the affairs of tho British Islands or their Colonies An ludian 
Government, responsible to the nativeR,i8 impossible, from their incapacity for 
self reliance and union, and to Parliament from Us ignorance ana apathy 
on all but domestic questions. We must then be content, from neoessitVi 
to suffer our noble eastern empire to be ruled on principles which we woufd 
neither tolerate as applied to ouiseives, nor wish, if it were avoidablo, to 
apply to otbets There is no help for it We may alter names and forme* 
We may substitute an^ Indian council for a Board of Directors, and the 
name of Queen Victoria for that of the Ilonorable Company Bui still the 
restiU will be, that whereas m this country Government is guided by {mblio 
opinion, in India its course must be directed by the personal character of 
those to whom it is entrusted, and by the amount of their local knowledge 
and experience. 

The main problem then of Indian Government seems to be to select 
persons for the office of administering its different functions, possessed Of 
ihe integrity, abiUty, and humanity, requisite to counteract tho vices of a 
system of necassaruy imperfect responsibility. It may be doubted whether 
this can be better effected than by the present plan, under which e deoart* 
ment of the Government, and a number of gentlemen possessing locql 
experience, m and re act upon each other, so that each in some degree 
^ehechs and controls the other’s motions. This is a fft suluect for 
and discussion ; and imy suggestion, which may have the effect of etetntllit 
^ tlm ohenmier of the Board of Oirectots, by relieving them (bm Um ' 
eity of 'a laborious and humiliating canvass, or #bich could evadre n hel^r 
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dlspoeal of tbe patroua^e, would be of the groateeiipi'lMtioal benefit. Possi 
bl;. also, a ejetem ttigbt be devised, bj wltirh the reeeiit prooedeiiit of 
nialtinfi writ^nbipa the rewards of supeiior merits, might be extended At 
any rate, wo trust that the time of the oommittee will not W wasted in 
spoouIatioDS bow to impart to our Indian Oovernment an exoollenee which 
tne nature of things forbids it to possuss, but rathor in tbe consideration 
how to tram and appoint executive officers posseseed in the highest possibio 
degree of those qualities which ate required for tbe direction of a senii- 
oivilised empire. It is, after all, not so much by force of arms, as by 
supenor iutelligeuce and high character, that we govern and retain India, 
and the best reforms wilt be those which elevate that intelligenoe, and 
exalt that charactefr, to the bighoat possible standard. 

Now redaoe this argument to its simple terms, and it amoanta 
to this, ilmt because India is the dinner-bell of tlio House of 
Commons, and under existing circumstances, from the pre- 
sent difficulty of fixing responsibility on any one, the respon- 
sibility of the President of the Board of Control to Parlia- 
ment Is shadowy, therefore, no attempt is to bo mode, by am- 
plifying that complex machinery, which is a main cause of the 
evamon of responsibility and of tlie indifference of tho Looses, 
to mitigate an evil which all deplore, and which evidently eaonot 
be remedied otherwise. The ixuestion is not that of govern- 
ing India more entirely from home than at present. That is 
not practicable, and no one wishes it : but the real (mestion is, 
whether the present wholly irresponsible, and avowomy anoma- 
lous administration can, by being simplified, be rendered prac- 
tically responsible to Parliament, and freed from those funda- 
mental errors of constitution, which render the defecation of 
the local administration of India virtually impostnble. This is 
, the main problem ; and the matters advanced by the Icaffing 
jouninl as the fit subjects for considexaUon by the Committees, 
are, however important some of them may be, <(uite of seconda- 
ry and ancillary importance. Moreover, they are involved in the 
demon of tbe main problem as natural cduseqnences of real, 
instead of purely fictitious responsibility. 

Throughout the debate in the Iipwer House, there was a con- 
stant reference, mentally, if not verbally, to the following notice ; 
gll more or less spoke at it Although ffifibring in some eseen- 
titsl points firom the propositions contained in this motion, the 
of its thns influencing the debate, renders a comment upon 
ito provisions advisable. 

^0 notice is as follows 

Tha Earl of Ellenborough. To move that it it sx{)ed!ont to S|n«n*I th« 
laws relatieg to the admittietratioa of Infiiau ofihhs as foUowi , f 

1. f hat ffom and lAev the Soth day of April, isfid, the oomisxloa be^ 
twmp the East India Company and dm Oovernmont w l^dia do asase and 
daismtids. ^ 
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Timt provisidu be made for Ibe due tranamiseion from India of tbo 
ref]uiaito funds to meet the dividends on East India stock, and the interest 
on East India bonda, and for the payment of auoh dividends and interest 
at the Bank of England on the usual days* 

8. That the posrors now vested In the Oommissioners for affaire of India, 
and in the Directors of the East India Company, in lognid to the Govern' 
ment of India, be transferred respectively to a President of tlie Tnriian Oounoil 
appointed by the Crown, and to the moinbors of the Indian Ootmcil elected 
as heroini^fter mentioned. 

4. That the persons qualified to vote at the election of Directors of the 
Kast India Company, and all such persons ns shall have aeUiuDy served ten 
years in India, as Judges in the Supremo Tourts, or as PiBhops, or in the 
dlsuhorge of an ecclesiastical function, or in any civil employment under 
the Government of India, or as commissioned officers of the Ilo)al, or of 
the native army, or of the Indian navy, sbalJ be entitled to vote at the 
election ofmemWs of tlio Indian Council ; provided that no veto at any 
such election shall be given by proxy, and that no person shall havo moro 
than ono vote, and tiiat every person claiming to vote shall have boon duly 
registered as a voter thirty days before the election. 

5 That the Indian Couuoil shall consist of twelve Members, olectad 
for five years, and re^oligiblo ; and that hitio of such Members shall bo 
person^’.^lialiliod to vote at the election of such Council, by reason of actual 
service in India 

fi. That the President of the Indian Council shall iiavc control over 
nil payments made from the Home troasury. 

7. That an Auditor of Indian accounts bo apjiotntod by the Crown. 

8. That one fourth of all cadetships and wnteiships be sold at a fixed 
price ; the cadetships at the discretion of tho Commander lu-Ohief of 
II or Majesty's forces, and the writetships at the discretion of the President 
of the Indian Council. 

tt. That the Comraauder-in Chief of the army in India, and of the native 
army of each Presidenoy, Rhall bo appointed by tho Crown, and that 
such CommandoMn Chief shall be ex-oilicio a Member of Council at tho 
IVosidenoy whereof bo shall command the army. 

10. That the Crown shall, from time to time, fix tho number of the 
Hoyal troops it may he deemed expedient to employ in India, and, 
that the whole charge of all such Royal troops shall bo borne by the 
revenue of India. 

L^. That the appointments of Members of tbo Council of India, and 
of the*t7ouncils of the several Presidencies, be subject to apyproval by the 
Crown# 

12. That the Crown alone shall have tho power of removing from office 
the Governor^Goneral, l^d the Governors of the several Presidencies, and 
tiie Members of tho Council of India, and of the several other Councils . 

18. That one Member to bo selected from the Presidency of Madras* 
and one Member to be selected from the Presidency of Bombay, shall bo 
added to the Council of India 

14. That provisions be made for defining the respective powers of the 
Governor General and of the CoupHI of India, when ^e Goveruor Ooneral 
shall dsetn it expedient to be absent from the Council* 

15. That provision be made for removing all doubt as to the power 
of the QovernorGeaerel to over*rule the Council whenever be may dieeni 
it expedient 

10. That all appointments in India be made by the Governor 
and the Governors otthe several Presidencies ; and that tbo IndiaA 

• • « I 
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ril Bhall have power to cancel nny appoinlmeut, and to direct the re-ap« 
poiatnioni of any person removed witliout suiSoient cause. 

13. I'hat tho Oovernor Goueru) and tlie Governors of the several 
Presidencies shall have the power of a]>pointing milttai? officers to 
situationR in the Civil Service ; but the special grounds of any etch 
appointment shall in each case ho recorded, and forthwith reported to tho 
Indian Council ; and at the expiration of one year, every officer bolding such 
appointment, shall be decined to have retired from tbo military eervice. 

IK. That tho provisional appointment of a Oovetuot-Gonsral bo 
denositorl with tho Council of India in a scaled packet, to be opened 
only in tho event of death, resignation or departure of the Oovoruo^ 
Ooneral, with tho intention of leaving India 

19. That all orders addiossod to India ho signed by tbo President of tho 
Indian Council ;and that the Govornmeut of India ho eondnoted In tho 
name of Uie Crown. 

There cannot bo a doubt upon tlie mind of any impartial 
person, that the tendcixy of the Ist, 2ad, 3rd, 5th, 6th, aud 7th 
sections of this notice arc eminently calculated to annihilate com- 
plexity, and to simplify the Home Branch of the administration 
of Indian affairs ; to substitute rcsponsibilty for irresponsibility, 
economy for profusencss ; and to secure all advantages of tho 
present system, without its manifold disadvantages, contradic- 
tions, and baffling involutions, lu lieu of two Indian councils, 
in which the one paramount aud controlling authority was 
always so composed, as to have not a soul in it practically 
acquainted with India, whilst the other, entirely subordinate, 
and only by fiction governing, was composed of sea captains, 
London bankers, and men of antiquated connection with 
India, these sections substitute one Indian Council, tho 
President of which, as n member of tho ministry, must 
necessarily be directly rcsiwnsible to Parliament, whilst the 
members of that Council, by its very constitution, must, in 
great part, be men experienced in Indian afiairs and their 
tenure of office not being permanent bqt subject to a real, 
and not a^iominai re-olcction after five years of incumbency, 
there would be a strong stimulus to exertion and to effi- 
ciency.. Every member would feel that the Council need 
not suffer under tho incubus of a useless or ignorant man, 
beyond tho period of the next election ; whilst glaring oases 
of an intolerable nature would bo open to remedy, under the 
proviidons of tho twelfth section, which lodges the power of 
removal in the Crown, and thus renders tho members of the 
Connell, as well as its President, directlv rosponsiblo tolthe 
Parliament of Great Britain. This would be a great point 
gained, and one which last year was, in this jovunial, marked 
out as of primary importance. 

On the score of economy, not a doubt can be CBtertaincd of 
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the value of substituting one complete and efficient establish* 
mentj for two neither complete nor efficient, but very costly ; 
that in Lcadcnhall-street being notoriously extrava^nt, and 
alone amoimting to upwards of £132,000 per annum, in saJarios 
to Directors (£7,658,) to secretaries and clerks (£95,572) and 
contingent expenses (£28,972). Were its influence in originat* 
ing extra and unnecessary expense, traced through every depart* 
ment, and the burthen of pensions to home servants also 
estimated, wo should bo found far uuder the mark in considering 
that the substitution of one well-organized Council, and its 
establishment, for the two inefficient ones now existing, would 
produce a saving to India of at least £150,000 per annum. 
This sum, added to that which wo before estimated as easily to 
be retrenched from expenditure in India without detriment to 
the efficiency of administration, viz., £250,000 per annum, 
would give a total on the lowest calculation of £400,<K)0 per 
annum saved to the State, and which wo should rcjoico to 
And devoted in equal portions to education, and to great 
public works in India. 

The advantages from such a simplification of the Home Branch, 
would not bo limited to a real, instead nominal respousibUity, 
—nor to an economy favorable to the publiopur8e,ana not muti- 
lating real efficiency of administration ; — but they would extend 
farther, and be of a higher order. Fictions cannot be worked with- 
out additional fictions; and they, invariably, entail questionable, 
if not dishonest evasions. Thus all the Acts of J’arliament may be 
searched in vain for authority, sanctioning the system of unofficial 
communications, styled “ previous communicatious.” These are 
an expedient for avoiding constant collision between the India 
Board and the India House ; but it is an expedient, destructive 
of the responsibility of either of these Boards, for it has the 
effect of blending ahd commingling the action and reaction of 
both upon any question in such a manner, that it btscomes the 
interest of both^ if it bo sought to ventilate a subject by 
inquiry, to mistify the public as much as possible. However 
divergent the opinions of the respective Boards may origii^ly 
have beOT, they lose, in the course of these unofficial pret ions 
communications, their individiuility : and it would often bo 
extremely difficult to dissect the ultimate official dispatch, and 
to push nemo responsibility to its proper quarter. Hence the 
battledore and shuttle-cock game, in which these two Boards 
excel before the Hbnses of rarliamcnt, except when on an old| 
and front elapsed time* a pretty safe subject, a HobhoUso 
chooses to avow, that ho alone did it, t. e., lit tho Afighait tsatt 
AU this is bad ; utterly defeats responsibility ; arrays Vtio 
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or^uized Boards aj^inst the public and on the side of mybtery , 
and dnvos a coach and tour through the provitdOns of an Act 
of Farlianicnl, which nought to render each Board, both tiie 
controlling ami the nubordinate, clearly resiwnsiblo f(>r its 
own opinions, instead of inviting them to confederate for tiic 
concealment of their several views, and thus to shun individual 
responsibility. Section XXX Cap. 80 of 8 and 4, Wm. IV., au- 
tborizoB nothing but oiEmI and recorded communications, whilst 
Section XXXII. and XXXlll. confirm this view, by the provi- 
sions they make in cases where roprcsenlations have to be made 
by the Directors upon the orders of the Board. The act evident- 
ly never coutwnplatcd such jin evasion of its intentions as that 
to which we have mlvorted, pad whieli is contrary to its whole 
spirit and purpose. The proposed Indian Council would have 
no need for any such quostionahlo, if not positively illegal 
shifts. 

Though the modification now proposed^ he thus in general 
harmony with the views before expressed m this Bevim, some 
of the details, as concisely slated in the notice, appear to need 
revision or fiirther explanation. Thus the nineteen sections of 
this motion leave it uncertain whether moinbers of the Court of 
Directors are, or are not, to be eligible to the Council of Judin. 
Now this is an omission oi ver} grave moment, for if Directors arc 
eligible to the Council of India, the whole schemo is vitiated, 
atid that separation hotwocn the chief dispensers of nominations 
to the services, civil and military, in India, and those charged 
with the eontrcl of Indian affairs , — n separation of distinct 
functions, which is essential to the future good government 
of India, — will not practically exist. Patronage will give the 
Diroctoi’s a monopoly of the nine seats in Council, and that 
body will thus become fiir more mischievously influential than 
at ]Mrc6cnt, from enjoyiug a mmiancnt mfijonty in a Council 
of greater direct weight and dignity, tht« is the suboxdinato 
Board, now called the Secret Committee. This we regard as 
an omission calculated to increase vastly the difliemty of 
carrying out measures of economical and ministerial improve- 
ment in India ; and as ono so quiok^sighted as the recorder 
of this motion, was not likely to have over-looked the point, we 
can only suppose that ho considered the flrst section eifoctually 
to proscribe against any Director being of the Indian Council. 
But this the wotdiug dues not seem to hear out *, os though 
Iho Oonnwion between the East India Company, in its cor- 
porate capacity, and the Oovemmont of India, shonld coaao 
and determine by its protisioo on tho 30tb April, 1854, yet, 
there is uotiung to prevent a Director of that Ohtaiwny, in Ins 
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private capacity) canvassing for a scat in the Indian Council) 
unless it bo clearly stated that they are disqualified bf the fhetof 
being Directors of the East India Company, which is not done. 
Either Lord Ellenborough is no enemy, or his enmity was asleep 
Avhen ho recorded this motion, without a distinct disqualification 
of the patronage-dispensers from a scat in Council. We do not 
observe that in the notice, or in the speech in the House of 
Lords, the Directors of the East India Company arc Ip bo re- 
duced in numbers to twelve; but if this werothe case, the greater 
increase of patronage, and therefore of influence, which such 
a modification would yield to the lucky twelve, would render 
the seat of eight or nine of them in Council pretty certaiu, if not 
of the whole round dozen. The proposition under this aspect vir- 
tually coincides with that of Mr. Ilumc. To the constituency, to 
whom the election of members of the Council of India is, by sec- 
tion 4, proposed to {bo entrusted, we have lit tie objection to offer, 
except that it might, in these days of rapid connnnnication with 
India, bo extended with marked advantage to such persons, whe- 
ther in the servioesoroutof il,asarc possessed of a certain amount 
of Company’s Pai>er. None arc tnoro interested in the stability 
of the Indian u-ovemment, and the proper administration 
of its af&irs, tbau those whose incoiucs depend on the state of 
its public funds ; and fixing this money ([ualificatiou at a good 
high figure, say Bs. /5(),000, held at Icjisl two years by the voter 
at the time of registry, the number of voters on this qualificar 
tion could never ovcr-bcar those qualified to vote on ethcT 
grounds. This portion of the coustitncncy, and this alone, 
should be permitted to have more votes than onq to ^ch 
voter, and to vote by proxy, under carefully prepared rulat 
The suggestion is mode with reference to a variety of 
oonsiderations. Among them may bo stated that it would, in 
a thoroughly safe iifnimcr, give the wetdthy natives of India an 
indirect voice in Indian aS’airs ; would encourage them to plnoc 
confidence in the public funds, and facilitate Government 
transactions, whilst, at the same time, it would {^ve a higher 
value to Government Seonrities, than tliey could, m any other 
manner, attain. We arc convinced that were a vote attached 
to each £5,000 of Government Securities in a man’s possesrion, 
not only wwld Govornmont Paper bo in ^oator request 
among the rich and infiuentisd natives of India, out aim Ilritish 
eapital would find its way much more freely to India than at 
present. As the Government has guaranteed a oeriain pnofft 
upon the eapital embarked in Bail Beads for India, the urule 
utight be extended to all {troprietors of stock of that de^iptlnn, 
Upon which £5,000 had been hwi paid up j and, m in 
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Government Securitios, every additional £5,000 paid up should 
vest the holder of the stock with an additional vote. Such an ad- 
dition to the provisions of section 4 would work well for India ; 
it would ailbrd to those most interested in its peace and welfare, 
a voice, though an indirect one, in the oontroliiug Council, and 
it would encouiugc the flow of British Capital to India, and in 
Bomo degree make amends for annual drain on account of East 
India Stock and Bonds. The noble Lord, who proposed section 
4, and who, at the close of his administration, left the 4 percent 
Government Securities nearly at pur, a phenomenon not since 
witnessed, urould surely not 02 )po 8 c a modification calculated 
to benefit India, and to facilitate the financial transactions of its 
Government ; it might even possibly re-produce the wonder 
of the 4 i)or cents, being some day again nesirly at par. 

However just his remarks may have l)cen, ns to the proprio- 
tors of India Stock representing nothing but their £l,()0() of 
stock, — and that of 1,800 such, not above one-sixth of the whole 
wore really connected with India, — these remarks could not 
apply to the holders of £5,000 ofludian Government Securities, 
or ot £5,000 paid-up capital in Bail Koads. Bich, well-informed 
natives, public servants of considerable service and steady 
economy, and English capitalists engaged in developing the 
capabilities of India on her own soil, would form the classes 
engoying the money qualifications; and these are the dasses 
whose influence could not but prove advantageous to India. 
Suoh a step would be a safe advance towards the gradual 
admission of the natives of India to the benefits of self-govem- 
mcat ; a. step in ijie right direction, that is, by the enlistment 
■of tiosc whose wealth and general intelligence led them to 
appreciate the privilege of co-operation with the Anglo- 
Indian community, in the selection of fit instruments for 
the Indian Council. Wo ore aware tlMt dilliculties of a 
minor character may be raised against such an exteusion 
of the Buifrage to India : but us before observed, in these 
days of rapid steam communication, suoh difficulties may be 
casUy surmounted. 

The tendencies of the ago being decidedly democratic, the 
fears of Crown influence, in matters of patronage, are on anti- 
quated bug-bear. The Crown needs all the adventitious strength 
that can 1^ giv(?n to i^and though we before ad vauced out reasras 
for preferring that the bulk of the initial patronage to In^nu ap- 
pointments, mould remain in the hands of a Court of Directors, 
it Was on no anaohronisric jealousy of Court influence. We sec 
no valid objection to section H, therefore ; on the contrary, the 
promise of real ailvantago, both to the civil awl the military 
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sorvioos of India. Thr«e-fourths of tho patronage roraaining 
in the hands of the Court of Directors, the other fourtli nuay 
bo conceded to tlio President of the Indian Council, and Her 
Majesty’s Commauder-in-Chiof, that is, to tho people ol 
England in general. Our quarrel witli the motion would be, 
tliat it leaves the present constitution of the Court of Directors 
almost intact: the basis ef their election in no way cx]>andod; 
and, therefore, that the rtow of patronage would still hold on in 
its old oliannels. Section 1? should havro contained provisions, 
by which a Governor-General, and Governors of the several 
Presidencies, would have been vested with tho power, not 
only of appointing military officers to situations in the Civil 
fService, but also of making use of the services of un- 
covonanted residents in ludm, qualified by their attain- 
ments, tlieir previous employment in subordinate lines of the 
service, and a certoin period of actual residence. Section 17 
appears loo to err in proposing, that at the expiration of one 
year, every military officer appointed to a civil situation, shall 
be deemed to have retired from tl:e military service; for if 
intended as a period of probation, one year is too short a time ; 
and moreover we wholly dtmbt the policy in India, of divesting 
Government of the option of calling, when requisite, for the 
services of men whoso civil training and occupations, superadd- 
od lo previous experience iu the milifciry department, have 
given them a thorough insight into the character and^ habits of 
every class of our native subjects. Such officers, instead of 
being struck off the roll of the Army, should be retained as at 
present on tho list of their coiqis, and should, though regarded 
08 supernumeraries, rise in their grades, and thus always remain 
available iu ease of emergency for active service. Whatever 
Martinets may say or think, such men often prove the best 
officers on service.* They need not be called upon, however, 
except in cases of emergency. The anomaly of some corps 
having more officers on their list than others, in consequence of 
having a greater number of supernumeraries on dvil employ- 
ment, would he no detrunent ; as the promotion wouH be regu- 
lated by that of tho officers with the corps and on military 
staff employment, the rise of a supernumerary being dependent 
on the promotion of the officer below him in the regunental 
list 

To section 9 wo have no other objection to make, except 
that separate Councils at the Presidencies, bebg wholly uiW»^ 
cessary, only the Commandcr-in-Chicf of the army in Indkt 
should, ex-offido, be a Member of tho Council of India; tho 
Commanders of the forces at tho minor Proddendes should have 
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a oubordinate designation, and should bo regarded as the Lieu- 
tenants of the CotUinander-m-Chief. Section 10 is undetnabl; 
reasonable) for no apprehensions need be entertained, that any 
administration will ever keep one European soldier in India, 
more than is absolutely necessary. From the multifarious calls 
of our wide- spread Colonial Empire, and tho smallness of the 
Royal army, the fear is, that the Eoaopeon troops will always 
be too few, 

Sections 11 and 12 arc both absolutely essential for the good 
government of India, and are in exact accordance with 
tho view formerly expressed in No. XXXL of this He- 
eiVic. 

The same remark aiiplics to section 13. But we entirely 
differ from the purjwrt of section 14, maintaining tlwt tlic 
only provision upon thio subject should bo to cancel sections 69 
and 70 of the 3 and 4 Wm. IV., Caj). 85, and to establish by 
Act of Parliament, that the Govcrnor-Ccncral of India, wherc- 
cver ho may proceed, must be accom]>aDicd by tho Council of 
India. On some pretence or other, it is always voted expedient 
by a Guvomoi>Gencral, to be quit of his Council ; and noUiing 
but a positive prohibition will prevent this most pernicious 
(matom one, too, for which there is the less excuse, as the 
Governor-General can, in questions involving the safety, 
tranquillity, or interests of the British possessions in India, or 
aiw part of them, whenever ho may deem it expedient, over- 
rule tho Council, and act ujKm his own sole responsibility. 
Although we are aware of no reasonable doubts that can bo 
raised as to tho distinctness with which such oxcrciso of his 
discretion is, on momentous (jucstious, by existing acts fully 
vested in the GovcvnOr-Geucral, — yet, if the acumen of lawyers 
has entertained doubts upon a point so clearly in our opinion 
foreseen and provided for, let the matter, by all means, be placed 
beyond cavil, and the provision called for in section 15 bo mcon- 
trovertibly established; but never sanction, directly or iudirectly, 
alt expedient by which tho Govoroor-Goncral can act Indepcn- 
deutly of his Council by being absent from it, and thus perhaps 
virtually over-rule that body without there being any^ingto 
show that he has done so, and therefore with far less of per- 
sonal responsibility for his acts. Indeed, if a Govemor-GeDiorsd 
is to be pei^tted to shelve his Council whenever the humour 
takes him, it is a farce to talk of rendering the membeuts of thO 
Council (ff India responsible to the Crown ; and the cost of this 
eitpensive, but then useless niece of the administrative maohi- 
no^ had far better be saved to tbe Exobequer, 

We have no objection to offer to seorious 19| and 19. 
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The object in -view in thia arth^e was oircomaeribed tc'n ge* 
nerol and an impurtiol glance at the spoeehes and uotied vnth 
which the disonssbn of the l^t India Charter opened in the 
Honses of Lords and Commons. It will hare been seen that W0 
coincide neither with Lord Derby nor LordEUenborongh, ihongh 
we consider the recorded motion of the latter to have higher ment 
than the habit of indiscriminate wtuperation is likely to concede 
to the suggestions of one who is regarded by all under directorial 
induenoe> much in the light that Luther must have regarded the 
dot’ll when he flung hie inkstand at him.^Tho eontcuisof many 
an ink bottle hateheen hurled at this “Arch-felon” who 


" Itt contempt^ 

At one Blitfht boand high omioaps all bound 
Oi bill 01 Jiighe&t tioU, imd shoot witlun 
JLtghtsoii bis feet 

but wo reserve our own “ patent Mordan,” with its sharp comers* 
until we SCO whether or not a section 20 bo added to the no>' 
tioe* utterly disqualifying the patronage-dispensing body, the 
East India Directors, from having a scat in the Indian CounoU. 
Formerly we kid down the aiuom, that in order to secure a 
sound, wholesome, iinproveable administration fur India, the 
independence of governors from the coutrol of the dispensers 
ol initkl patronage is absolutely indispensable. ^ As the pro- 
posed Indian Council would have to exercise this supervision, 
whatever the advantages it offcis in simplicity, economy, res- 
pondbility, aud ease and rapidity of business, aU will be vitiated, 
so ks 08 the welfare of tho Indian administration is concerned, 
if this fundamental axiom be lost tnghtof ; and therefore, unless 
all possible doubt on this bead wore removed by a disUnct dis- 
qualification, wo must regard Lord EHenborough as the very 
best friend the Court of Directors have, and as inaidioosly 
workup fo invest thjpi with a certain majority In tho Indwn 
CounoiT, and thus doing his utmoht to enhance, seonro, and per- 
petuate thmr direct and indirect control over etcry thread of 
the odminis^rion. This point must bo prominency dwelt 
upon, for it is clear that among tho unpr^udiced and thoughtflid 
Lord Elknborough*s speeches Iiave made no transient impiesr 
sion. That able journal, the Spectator ^ by no means parinu to 
the man, WritSs s— The subject of India, which engaged fhe 
' attention of the Lords at the close of last week, has hees^ 
twice sg|b pressed upon ^em by LprdEUenborough. 
fidt last ^eek that Iiord Derby, in the explanatory i 

with whtoh he {wekoed his motion tor a committee onl 

aJtirs, was n)»t eotod td himself, even as an orator* <Mf % , 
peored like one tlto had neon crammed in l|tfido*aif ^ 
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* sion, but liod not fully oomptehoodeijl tbe lesson hexepeatod by 

‘ rato. Lord borough, on the contrary, spoke with the 

* weight of oksr ion, practical experience, and matured ro- 

* flexion. Alir j being modefor the exaggerationof his tuna- 

* teur milHr _ ...0teB,thoTieMr he took of the condition and wonts 

* of our Indian empire was sound and comprehonsivo. His coin* 
‘ ments tliis week on the war with Ava, and the abuses of the 

Indian press, heightenedand confirmed the favorable itnprcssiun 

* he had made. Ho idaced, in a clear light, the rashness with 

* whichn qnarrel with thoBurmeso Court had boon precipitated s 
' the unseasonable iiiuc at which warlike operations baVe been 
‘ commenced ; and our imminent danger of being led by the war 
‘ into cumbrous and embarrassing territorial acquisitions. His 

* remarks on the Indian press wore not less pertinent. That 
' press is too much in the hands of officials, and the reckless 

* manner in which secret minutes, and despatches of the utmost 

* importance, arc published, has, on several occasions, been highly 

* detrimental to the public service.” Private communicanons 
from a variety of quarters corroborate the fact of the deep im- 
pression made by that nobleman’s rentark.^ ; and if farther proof 
were needed, none could bo more convincing than the whole 
tone of the debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Herries’s 


motion for a committee. The speakers, whether movers, sup- 
porters, or ojppononls — a llerries, a Hogg, an Inglis, or an An- 
stey — aU alike spoke at the observations and the notice of the 
JSarl of Ellen borough. We cannot, therefore, bo too careful in 
disswe/mg that Vobleman’s propositions, and in making sure' that, 
.'finder a nostilo jjiigo, the piinciple of corrupt ond sinister in- 

ened and preserved, instead o* oetng cradicat^ for ever. If tins 
fundamental error be maintained, the tinkering m both Houses 
will be waste labor, and son-y botchwork the inovitoWe 
The existing internal administration of India is as fer from 
ttltoBOther meriting the black in which the arrays 

it as it is from deserving the coulfur de rose W»th which 
Mr. Campheli would clothe it. Whatever the proportion 
of avil. much or little, wo defy a Governor-General, or Gwem- 
on, really to oope with the evil, and in any praoti^ de^^e 
to romefiy it. » long as they are under the thitwto of tho 
four-oad^wonty or thirty gentlemen, whoso sons, n^mdri, and 
iirawLsons form the adminwhative macliioery. Thi* i» *^0 
nlMtua snot which needs the knife, otherwSsa you gangtw tjw 
ewiomte system 5 unless that he out on*, aw ^ 
fliimy twaddle " of elevating the character ^ this, **oard of 
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* bjr voUeviog thorn fVom tho neoesoity of a laborioub 

* and hu^iating oanvoee it is like tolling a man writhing with 
spasmodic cholora to curl his hair by way of a rnnedy. 

Many most important subjoets, which must press themselvea 
upon the attention of tlie oommittees, as emiuently coxmectod 
with the future welikre of India, are untouched by tlio notice on 
which wo have boon loosely oomrnenting. The motion in ques- 
tion is a mero skeleton of a modiAod udministratiTO omaniza- 
tion, end docs not aim at giving moie than tho main matures 
of suoh a scheme. All-importaut as the primary wheels Of a 
Oovemment may be, and essential as the true frvu-working ot 
the ports of its mechanism undoubtedly is, still, after all, jou 
have only secured an engine, and how and to what purposes 
the engine’s power is to be applied is, to tho full, as momentous 
a question as its fabiication. But for this iil-timod Buimoso 
war, the committees might have been congratulated ou tho op- 
portunity, which i»ea( c and tho acquisition of our natuial fron- 
tiers adordod for contemplating India, not as an empire to bo 
won, for that is fulfilled, but as an empiio won and to bo kept,— 
vart indoed, but compact, and the theatre on wliich the civili- 
aatlon, tho arts, tho knowledge, the religions of the Bast and 
West being in hoiuly eontacl, muit henceforth stnqrgle for as- 
cendancy. Tho war of matorial force being uvor, that of opi- 
nions and of mind reinaiitci to be fought out, and is necessarily 
unavoidable. Narrowing the view to the empire of force whiim 
is won, are wo to ignore the empire of the moral, the social, tho 
religious, which is not won, but which must be won if our rule 
is realty to benefit tho millions of India ? ^ Or are the great 
ends of Govcmiucul of this noblo ompiro circumsciibcd to tho 
oomjliarativety paltry coniaidcratiun, whether the thirty pools, to 
whioh oUnslon has already been made, be filled to overflowing 
or not ^ There arcPindications tliat some members of tho eom-‘ 
mittaes will take a more oonqirchensivo view of the great suB* 
jeot hefbre them. 

The rdiupous aspect of the question cannoi be limited to a 
reoapitulawa of tho increase of bishops and chaplains. When 
you hate stated that there are three bishops, 130 UngUsh 
nnd sin Seoteh chaplains, you present a veiy inadequate 
idba of a stogie phase of rids momentous sul^ct We adipit 
the great vame of tho khors of tho chaplains of the Churehes of 
Bngitod afid of Seotknd, among the Europeans to Indku 
The effect and inBuenoe of tlie example of the ISuropoau eopt** 
mutoty upon toe natives of India cannot be ovecHSstimfttod \ 
and toough eononr to some extent to wtokt Buxton wtoto to 
Bishop of 1 ant tor moto of % ^ ^ 
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' tire A8 to iheeetnte vrtirs. I licBow 6 t«i^ otte of them mef ho 

* celled defeontoy bat the prindiples and rdot of aU ate 

* eion and conquest X cannot oonoeive how twv miseilons »x« 

* ever to nrovml o^inst the ai^^uments of our oannOn* ^ 

* thoumttdfHeathon skin at Owabor are a terrible setoff against 

* oar ronvorts j^'—yet we have no hesitation in asserting that 
the peaoeoonduot of the Curupcan oomm'Unitjr is a for {^ter 
bar to the success of Husionarv labours than the bermm of 
our troops on the field of battle. Equivocal as the catisee of 
OUr present Burmese war may be, the slaughter in the stock* 
ados committed by our shot and shell, will not produce so violent 
an anti*mi<«sioQary ^Irit among tho Burmoso, as would the rise 
of a Calcutta, or a Bombay at Rangoon, or, which is more pro* 
bable^ the transfer of a Moulmein thither. Incalculablv ira* 

S Ortani in a Missionary point of view is tho bearing ana oon* 
act of tho European in India; and hence tho chaplains imy be 
detngnatod not only the allies but the fcllow*laboniers of the 
sessionary. IIow arc they selected? With or without refetv 
tore to the infinitely important oonseqnonoes whidl must result 
from inefficiency, lukewarmness, and the neglect of their ever 
cliangtng ftocks? Are their appointments merely a question of 
directorial patronage, or of earnest endeavour to secure tho dues 
of men abne fit for such a field ? 


Ancillary to tho regular ministry of tho Churches of England 
and Scotland, is the considontion of the provision for the Chiis- 
fian education of a very laige cl.i8s, to whom it will not, for an 
insiant, be by anyone pretended that the Anglo*lndian Govern* 
ment scheme of public education for natives is applicable. What 
is the provision for the moral and religious training and eduoatfon 
-of the children of our Britidb soldiery ? At best, utterly 
inadequate; and Where, as in the European artiUmw, omn> 
panies ore detached, there is no premsion at alL But Mlige as 
tms Class df ohUdren is, thmc is a still larger one whkh la oedg* 
Bated Christian, and which' is to the foil at muek nedaoted, 
mneni at Agra or the Presidendca The Buradan in 


OBih fomiUeih how are thorn ohudren taught and truned? what 
sbHi hr .onadlt do they bring on the Chiietian neinn f 1^ ll 
this M od(m|aed ? tet reauy this class has sonis, am 
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Ko 900 vUl ftr|^e» thfti iJnese «ire fieldo on Trbkdi Gbtoi^inent 
ntaf’ noti with jt^ropriotytencom^e relig^onaand Gaefhl odn^Atiioii. 
liTo 009 will b« bold dootj^h'^-cowetfd enough wonld bo « tuotw 
(^vopxmtn epithet>^to roMon that n Ohrietian Oovertiiooni 
shoula hero bo eehamed of its roligiou ana auppreas it. Why 
not thOD detoto the i;SiOQ,000 per annum^ which may be aBi3ign*r 
od, aa ha$ boon shown, to education, to the various Proteemi 
Missionary bodies, who will undertake to open schools under 
competent teachors, wherever our European soldierY are station* 
od, which also are usually the points a here tho Eurasian chil* 
dron are most abundant ? In a lump the sum may look largo, 
but divide it among the stations of the Bengal, tho Madras, 
and the Bombay Army, with their European outposts, and then 
it will dwindle into a moderate provl»ion for so urgent a wanb 
We write advisedly, the mriou^ Protestant Mmiomty dodiitj 
because whatever denominations Jbave struck root iu any neigh- 
bourhood, be they Church of England, of Scotland, or of 
Amerioa, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, or ’WeaLejW* 
let them, it wilhng, undertake tho kbor of the education of 
Christian children in the neighbourhood of thqir Mission head- 

a uartora You will thus soouro able teachers, and at the same 
[me focure for your Missionary teacher that sympathy, sup- 
port, aud society with his fellow-laboiers in another deportment 
of the same held, whioli cannot but be encouraging ahd bene- 
fi<dal to bimself and thorn. We do not uuder-rate tho present 
regimental schools; they are better tban nothing, and now and 
then a tolerable school-master sergeant or mistress may be seen i 
but let any one turn to the nay and audit rcgulatione of the 
armies of lhdia,andaglanoQ wnl satisfy him as to the ntter iaadei- 
qnacy of the eduoational provirions made by tho Government* 
Wherever there are magazines, stations with European troops, 
or consideroble detashments, a good teacher is indispensable, ann 
the regimental scihool-maater sergeants might, where erdeiingi 
be hie aasietants. 


Bdeh s<dmole sbonld be open to the natives, if th«y ehoee 
yolnutsiily to send their children. It would soon be seen that 
tbw wowd. tm very well filled. Not one fitrthing tif 
XsaO, 0 OO imonld be assigned to the Goveicnment selNjt |l 
nttabmhed nnder the fentoring care of the Edueati^ C^r 
mittee. We would almnet as soon recommend additimMjl aid 

At .. ^ 
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roBpeota itt too sliglit to be a];)|>reo‘uiihle oven at the seats of these 
aW inaircs of moral and religions Instmotionj whilst tiio 
Government ayetem of educationls produoiog, with a smaU od- 
luia^ture of good, tbo results which ArchdvMon Corrie 6>retold 
as the inevitable oousequcnces of its establishment, all the ovils 
of a vanity inflated with a superficial attainment of English, 
and a smattering of European bcienee, without anything to res* 
trmn the oorruption of the liuman heart end mind, and to check 
it in its excesses and extravagancies. Whilst the oriental colleges 
and the Government educational oommittoe sciiools might be mft 
precisely as they are, aid to such institutions as the Lawrence 
Asylum, or atiaiogoub ones formed eh>ewhci|e, would bo quite in 
harmony with our projKisal. j^ientific institutions, such as Me- 
dical Colleges, schools for civil engineering in all its branches, 
but prominently for tho study of steam machinery and rail** 
road works, ana for all conneoted with canals of irrigation and 
navigation, aro of courao exce|)(cd from the obnoxious category 
of Government schools in general, and cannot, being thoroughly 
practical, bo too much encouraged. 

The cause of Misbions may be left to England, to Europe in 
geimral, to America ; but the Anglo-Indian Government, though 
maintaining its disconnection from any Misbionary body as suw, 
need not ijj^rehcnd the dissolution of tbe'ompire from evincing 
greater tlian lias hitherto been shown, for the picmer aua 
Christian education of the cltUdren of her British soloiery, or 
of that large class, the Eurasians ; albeit such sedulous atten- 
tion to the cbU(li;cn of these classes were exhibited through tho 
instrumentality of well-trained Missionoi’y teachers. 

In tbo course of the opening debates oU the scope and objeots 
of the committees, it is ourions to observe the tendency to con- 


found respect for the rights of othe^ with respect fw thoir reli- 
alone. A Cliristian Govemihent wy, andiis, by its principles^ 
^uud to show tbo utmost respect for the rigbta of all its sub- 
jects, of whatever creed or denomination ; but by tboso same 

g * 'es, it is equally forbidden to oompromiee Itself by 
libition of respect to the religious of erro^ whether 
by upbol(bng and encouraging their institutions, or in- 
' prinking ftpm acknowledging and Oftiog up to 
Its owa Christian priincwles. Connection with IdoliMiry* ib 
wlutitsywr whether mesit or merely conservatiH is a tiear 

bresicb of those piinciiilra; and so likewise the estsbllshineni of 
% system Uf eduoation whioh> by being ostentatiously wcededi so 
far wh prs«tioable> of Christian morality, 1$ virtuidiy 4o the 
miinons of India, a soprihoe on the port of GoveMnient of its 
own religion io idiut of its idolitttous. suhi^hlw* hhs hot 
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cTClDi tbs meTite of a sincere sacrifice ; for as il ia i^Msiblc 
to foee our Utotatnro from the Christian olomcnts, vrhion* ofoen 
imcoQSciously to the writers themselves, pervade tho works of 
British authors, so there is no little hypooray in this protehdhd 
religio-neutrality of ground occupied. On this score wc object 
to the Government system of education. Morally, its pretence 
of neutrality is a folsdiood, it is a public and official torgirorsa' 
tion, the more reprehensible, as the lie is in homage to Mammon. 
Wo arc no advocates for making the Bible a mere Icsson-book, 
and for cramming it, with or without leave, down the throats of 
ail men ; hut we do object to Government opening schools un- 
der Mso pretences, and shrinking from avowing that, so far as 
Govomment is concerned in spreading the knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature and science, there was no intention of suppressing 
the Christian morality, which more or less pervades tho whole 
mass of oil that is wholosorac in tlic English language; and that If 
sciiolors objected to this, they could keep away from tho schools. 
In India the (luestion is not whether one denonnnation of 
Christians sliall prescribe to others a (‘ourso and system of edu- 
cation ; but whether, in tho face of agreat variety of idolatious 
creeds, some of wliich have been paramount in their day, a 
Christian Govomraent shall alone be afraid or ashamed of 
avowing its own creed, and acting up to its principles We 
roundly assert, that so far as tho natives arc coueorned, it would * 
bo far better for tho Government to withdraw altogether 
from the field of education than to demean itself by a 
lie in homage to enor and idolatry. If afraid to avow tho 
Christian morality and principles, winch are tho very lifo-breatji 
of jdl that is sound in the English language, let Government 
withdraw, and leave the field to those who are not afraid to tell 
and teach the honest truth, the Missionary-school teachers. 

How ffifi'erent fr<An the open behaviour of either Mohammedan 
or Hindu, has been the conduct pf the Anglo-Indian Qovemx 
ment 1 We have beforo us an amusing account, famished by 
a friend, of the manner in which a convert from Hinduism to 
Mohamme^nism was not long ago received by the ruler of a 
Mohammedan court, The durbar, the embrace, first by the 
ruler, then by the chiefs, thepublic festivity, and the unconcealed 
joy m ail Moslems present, Ims something honest and open in 
it. We have no wish to see, and certainly no expectation of 
seeing, Bord Dolhonrie hugging a Christian convert, paesjhw 
him mund for a brotherly embrace from each of the digtlh 
taries of the Ooupcil } then handing him ovm for the 
ancdlades of the Secretaries, with a whole lino of adbondlliflte 
dvU an^ miUtai? officials* and finally winding «p irith H 
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di^Quei’piirty »t Qovertuftent Hot$e» the convert sipointt oham- 
pttif'n, and considoiiottely placed ae the man whom the sing de» 
hghteth to honor* Bot»elthoaj^ we ehould bo eatremely eorry to 
see a convert pulb through such a course, the oontcast between the 
exhibition oiT feelings m a Christian and Moslem Court is 
remarkable. Onr readers can picture to themselves the^ndder 
which the bare idea of such a secue would create both at 
Covernmont Houao and in Leadenball-strcet, and what appreo 
hension for the fate of the ISmpire would be entertamed. 
What ** wise saws" to ** our Govemor-Genoral iu Council,” and 
what admonitions to the gentlemen of that Council! In 
short, though perhaps convoiitionHl propriety would forbid 
the word, the whole admiuistration would bo thought, if not 
mdled, madmen. Yet we venture to assert, that amot^ the 
native community, Ilindu and Mussalman, so extraorcunoiy 
an extmvagnnoy on the part of a Christian ruler would be 
deemed a perfectly reasonable and natural ooonrrence; and 
would excite no further surprise than the contrast it would 
ofi^er to the worse than indinerence, the unmanly dread which 
onr rulers have exlubited in all matters conneoted with their 
own religion, aud the degrading manner in tlhioh, in homage to 
Mammon and idolatry, they have shrunk from acting up to its 
principles. Never dial a more dastardly fear assame the mask 
*’ of prudence and respect for the religion of others. 

Mow for are the present revenue systems of India oompati* 
ble with the progress of its millions, towards a state of higher 
wealth and civilization? How far do facts bear oat the 
corollaries which Mr. Kerries sought to deduce from %nres, 
as to the growing wealth and morchandis^oonsuming ability 
of tbe people ? The first is a very serious duesbon, and 
closely connected with the second ; and the committees might, 
wirii advantage, give tjiought to both. ^A^in, bow lar is 
the ^legislation now jmnnpg forth from Calontta, with a 
vdiune and velocity emulous of Farlkmentary ' acts and 
<0f tbeir rigtnarole, suited to the wants and oiroumstanoes of 
Indiiii f Ine gentlemen of the two committees mi^di^t, with 
ti^ trifling advantage to India, take up a few of theee Cal- 
riutbt^Aote, and having examined them, though we despair 
of theh’ facing emne uf them* pronounce on the oleamees, 
the prerieioa, the absence of all redundancy, and the lumdity 
of mvangseneut which pmvades them. The committees might 
ftheu haoerhdn at what rate pet annum these regulaflons and 
acts are springing into exmieaoe *» what , aee the coUeghe 
or Umriturioae wham make the etudy of AuglMialfM d(Mt 
; and whai are ti|mmeeue)ta|tea by the that 
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stt ignorant people dtall have imparted to them even a glim- 
mering of the aabstanoe of the rapidly inoreaeing civii, and 
oriminsd code of law-a on which their being and wolf^e depend. 
The committees too mighty with no disadvantage to ln<iUa« 
instead of being satisfied with the army of a few public works, 
sedulously made the most of on ovoiy occasion, ascertain exactly 
whatie doing with respect to Hail Roads, whether those under- 
takings are on that comprehensive scale, which is best suited to 
the commercial, to the social, and to the political (i. e., the mili- 
tfry) wantoof India. Opium onUivAtlod, tktnkstu the portability 
of the article when manufactured, and to the highly remunera- 
tive prices it has long returneil to those concerned in the trade, 
has been rapidly developed. Is there no prospect, by the combin- 
ed aid of artificial irrigation and of mil Koad<f, of biingiog 
cotton and sugar under more favorable circumstances, rs 
to quality, quantity, and cost, to the seaboard, to the point«^“ 
of embarkation? With little besides her raw agiiciutural 
produce left her, in consequence of the annihilation of her 
textile febrics, by the superior cheapness of the British manu- 
factures, must India bo stationary with reference to the 
remaining staple 4binmoditicb on which her welfare de- 
pends ^ The case of the opium cultivation proves, that, 
however prejudiced it may be the custom to consider the 
native agriculturist, gain, that impulsive motive, makes him 
as ready to develope|i|o production of any agricultural arti- 
cle, as the most cott^Pthirsty soul of the Manchester school 
could wish. How is it, that America, with the cost of labor 
extremely high, has walked ahead of British India, so complete 
ly, in spite of the cheapness of laboui in the latter country ? 
Opium is the sole exception to the somnolency of the agricul- 
tural instincts of India ; yet it proves amply, that when roused 
by remunerative rctdms,and tolerably favourable oirounwtances, 
there is both groat elasticity, and great energy in the t^oul- 
tural capabilities of tho people and'' country of India. 

Connected with an investigation of these important consi- 
derations, wordd be the question, what checks the flow of B ritis h 
capital to India ? Is the allied want of security remediable ? 
or in other words, are the Government measures and regulatione 
at fault, or the character and institutions of the jieople, atd 
the ignmanoe of capitiOists in England ? 

The field widems and expands as one proceeds, and we mnst 
oonftss, the committees, if they put their diouldem tn thb 
wheel, with a heart to do their duty, will find abundant .tf 
important matters demanding th^r inveetimtaon, far moieti'piM 
can be emnpteeeed, however sketebily, witmb the Uidlt* of a 

" K I 
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vmo ai'liole. Cl«so, however, we cannot, without one warning 
rcmnck. In the etruoturo of this colossal Boipire, the army is 
the iron ooltimn and rafter that forma the skeleton, and braocs 
the whole vast edifice together ; it is therefore both its strengtii 
and its weakness — ^its strength, if sound and well arranged ; its 
weakness, if there he faults in the casting and in the eqftilibrium 
of the parts. The question, whether the armies of India 
should becouio in name, what they are in fact, the armies of the 
Crown, is one of very grave moment, not with reference to the 
change of name, for that* in itself might bo made a high coni- 
plimont to the armies who, on so many hard-fought fields, have 
borne the Royal colors to victory ; but with respect to the 
organic changes whicli' might follow the transfer. Managed 
with^attlMlfion 'to the present constitution of these armies, and 
peculiarities of the conditions of semco in India, the 
change might be liighly advantageous for England, and no 
detriment to India,— -on the contrary, a benefit. But effect- 
ed tmdor any nanow spirit of class or servioe jealousy, the 
result might be rapidly evil. For England it cannot but be a 
great disadvantage, in case of necessity, tlia^ie Crown, instead 
of having the whole of its armies from whfflbe to select instni- 
ments, should he Itmitcd to a small portion, and that thus the 
country should be depiivcd of the services of trained and cx- 

K mcuccd men, because two-tbirds of the British army, and afar 
t^er proportion of Us artillery,are designate! Company’s troops. 
It (s evident that, had the Inman armies been Royal ones, in the 
coarse of reliefs, exchanges, and the like, there would have been 
ilow, in case of conflict with any European foe, many an experi- 
enced ofliocr available in England — a matter of no small moment 
in every arm; for of all traclcs, war is that in which experience 
is most indispensable, and usually umst dearly bought. Though 
devoted to India’s welfare, wc are national enough to wish 
England to derive every nossiblc advantage from this great 
school of soldiery ; and provided this were not done at the ex- 
penoe of the efficiency of the Indian armies, and of the good 
feeling which fortunately pervades them, nothing but sstisfao- 
tion could accrue from a measure calculated to improve the 
poritioi)i of every man and officer in them, and to render avail- 
^le to the Crown a greater mass of military experience. Wise- 
ly, generously, and judioiously, however, the measure must be 
carried out, otherwise the present anomalous arrangement is 
under present circumbtanocs best and safest. 

Instead of entertaining apprehenrions that the intmrests of the 
Inffian army would suffer by that body becoming an iotegrbl 
pArt of the Royal army, we anticipate the very reverse ; and 
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ttw coafidont that in case of war in Europe, lier India-trained 
omom would wcupy an analogoua jwsition to the Afrioa* train- 
ed oflicers of the French annv ; and EngUnd would have as 
lawe a hehl from which to select the men of ostahlished skill 
and Murage M is enjoyed by any European state. France 
may boast of her African generals and officers ; Russia of those 
who have served in the rough school of tlm Circassian frontier 
and in Hungary ; Austria of the soldiery that saved the empire 
when revolt seemed the spirit of every province ; but the men 
who have fought against Affghans, who have shared in tho 
Woody conflicts with Seikhs; who have scon war in marshy 
Pegue, ou the arid plains of the Punjaub, and amid the iron 
riagGB Oi tho Hindu Eiinh and tho Sufioid Rohf nood not lifesi- 
tide to.omparc'-AW ap,nontKo«,-vr.. ♦<, ^,,,jofcssion of arms 
nth those who, in the West, have learnt their c... /v 
scenes and circumstances. The transfer of tho army oi 
to the Crown needs, however, a more careful disquisition ; a more 
casual notice in the midst of other subjects cannot do the ques- 
tion justice, for it demands a grave, deliberate, and impartial 
review of tlie whole circle of its many most Important bearings 
and associated difficulties. 


XoTi: -‘On a . question inFolvini; interests ho vast and momentous as those that 
depend upon the rcni^wal of tho East India Company's Charter, it st^ems iieemaiy 
that vfQ slioiild brina prominently before our readers, Uie prinoiple on tvbich the 
CWcttWa -KmVw was originally t">tubhshiMl, and on whicli it baa b<*eu hitherto ooii- 
ducU'd* That priticiplt is Catholicity* The Editor does not agree with all the 
sentiments cxpi'CHsed in the artieles that arc inserted ill its pages. It seems to bo 
not out of place to n'produoe here, iiith reference to the preceding article, and 
to such as may hereafter appear in onr jmges respecting tlie question of the Charter, 
a portion of the advertisement that was prefixed to our first Number:— 

** Of the g:enrrnl prlnclplps, on whirh onr Utoutm will lie conducted, little noorl be snid in (hb 
place, M in llic following paKen they are sutlloieiitlv apparent, but there » one jtoiut, in eon‘< 
kKixion with Uiift matter, on vdil< h wo consider it ot so much inuHiirtHnce to be clearly understood, 
that wo muBl here dovoto a few wordit to an intclligjible exposition oi it lA tbs SMCCesslve nam^ 
hers of this ftevifw, ther*' is littlo doubt, that the quick-witted roa(h>r wilt detect many slidit db- 
orepanries of opinion. As fiie Mtiuw is Um organ of uo party; and the Kditor perhaps ^ lObt 
of the many wntors, meotliig togelhor In its catholic pages, whose own views aw wor0iy to be 
Converted into a Procrustbs-bed, for tho mutilation of other men’s exposHtons, complete harmony 
of opinion, on lesser points of talth, is dearly not to be expected. In full rehanee npoa the 
chnractor of our nesodates; tlie soundness of thdr princiides; tho pnrUy of their Intentions} their 
earnest aspirations after tho good of their tollows , tiio genera] agreement of their opinions with 
our own } we are anxious, that each should express himself without rostraint, es|>edaliy upoh sueh 
questtons, as neeessarlly involve the putting forth of novel suggestions for the reform of Oalst|ng 
evils, tt is possible, that difteront writers may work, by dlffennit roads, towards the same ffm | 
httd that dlmiimt sohemos for the removal of existing abueus may bo propoundcii in tbaso teges* 
by different hposfios of the same Hetormation. We believe, that this, so tor firoin impairing the 
value of our work, wUl gnmtly extend the sphere of Us utility.’’ 

0» a queation, or futhor a luulUtude of questiona, rejecting ttliioh »o " much my 
be aaid ou both nidoif * we beVevo that we ehall beat fulffl tlm objoeta for whkh tibo 
Cufcttfte Htaticuf wa» origtefl^hr projected, by allowtog sovcral ^neat and 
to exprete their opinions, Ihoiigh their itontiruonte ghould differ widely firoiu each* 
Other, and aW ahould dhftjy luoi’O or less, from onr own.*— Eo. 
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Abi*. yilL—il/cKfmt hvMa, a $k^h if (kg tt/am qf CivU 
GowmmrrAt, to whieh in prffirtd some acgoml qf the Natioet 
and Ndtipe huHtutiont. By George (Tamphell, JBsq., Bernal CitU 
Service. JLondon. John Murray, Albe»ikrle*ftreet. 

A BOOK ov pamplilct cm India, or on anj part of it, written 
with any dogrce of aocutacy, or with any pretensions to style, 
would be almost certain to command a &ir proportion of atten* 
tion at the present juncture. If a clerk at the India House, who 
had hardly been out of the sound of JBow Bells for tho last ten 
years, were, by permission of the Court of Directors, to compile 
a fow chapters on Modem India, from tlie records of the India 
House, or were an «ristoor^fljtrfv^.^.|{,p./^^ .k!! 

*our administration, as gathered from a tour in wl?p 
::ppeI*Proviiice8, during the cold weather: were a philanthro- 
pist to conjure op a dreary picture of inisrule, or a grievance- 
monger skilfully to distort facts, in two or three hundred pages, 
the pubUcatlou in each instance would not fail to attract 
a certfun amount ot notice. But here we have a goodly volume 
of 593 pages, touching on every topic of past or present in- 
terest in the hibtoiy of the Company, on which information 
is now desirable, and compiled from documents published 
under official sanction ; and set off by a style, which, though 
not wholly faultless, never wearies or repels. 

Wc deem it the ^j^c incumbent on us to notice Mr. Camp- 
bell’s book at the prosent juncture, because the manner in which 
it has been handled hitherto, may possibly convoy to readers at 
a distance an erroneous notion of its contents. Mr. CanrmbeU 
has attacked the Indian Newspaper Press, and the Indian News- 
papers, in a body, have retaliated on Mr. pampbell. STet the 
notice accorded to the fourth Estate in India, does not, including 
the objectionable foot-note about Joti Persad, which every 
one must allow should never have been written, fill more than 
three or four pa^ms of the volume. Leaving therefore the 
Xttdiatt Newspaper Tress to fight its own battler, in its own way, 
we proceed at onoe to survey some of the interesting topics 
groimed together by Mr. OampboU. 

When an LulUn professional author challenges attention^ by 
a irolnmioctte work on India, we naturally in<iuire what ere 
his credoni^s ? Where did hegaiuhisinfonnation? In what 
departments has he served f is he one of the ** etaok collectors* 
ai^ ‘'oapitel district officers,** or has he delighted to pore over 
^ Sansnrit inserintiohs and Poridan perchtpente ? Doth he 
ntvour the OrientM os ^ English i^steih of educating the 
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natitou ? Ib he TheUswitritut em Argisf Anorth^weetmaa ora 
Bengali IP One of the old or the near eohool ? Anannvirertotiiie 


will oe readily given. Hr. George Campbell came out to this 


under the Lahore Board, in the Cis-Sutlej provinces, a locality 
which, -<~cotn{>riain^ some of the most remarkable tonarea in 
India, the perfect vrllago communities,— when brought under our 
exduaive management, afforded him ample opportunities for 
the observation of tluit cm-ioua spectacle, the junction of the 
old and the new regime. Mr. Campbell, wo should state, is 
known to possoas a strong turn for the exact scienoos, and an 
excellent licad for Law. We speak with a well-grounded con- 
fidence, when we say, that had Mr. Campbell been destined for 
the English Bar, Lc must have gone some way towards 
the family name, already illustrated by his uncle, to j im»t;'Xits 
.place m forensic annals by t'lik^’^li^^'/^StfigifweU-known 
^s de robe. But InsJiaMj j ^ before it 

j?;mi<M8certamed yW nf I eminence ho coidd 

M a mM of great ooergy, 

of Sjrdumo before .. iS net «,«.! te Aat ^ 

letted Wftbont at once pronouncing how far surngtio s 

maUocoi'mst.wo will first enquire into the 

SnJcr which the letters and the book were 

The evias which drew forth to 1 fierce 

forgotten by our rdders, may S 

and important war was going on be ween thei»mmount power 

s as s 

The eyes of all India were fixed on the plams 
Chenal and the Jhelum. In one part of the 

yet enoonntered, orobimag the uiS-JSSism aiid*Si5 
if strict discipline, loose morals, anf hot fanatmwm, 

Xy. W«“r "Igjg 
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were contending, was a province, not so fertile, perhaps, as some 
of our older acquisitions, but still of great pronuse, to which, re- 
luarluhle for its climate, position, and cnlti rating population, thq 
eyes of statesmen, of captains, and of administrators, had been 
turned with many an anxious glance. X^astly, to complete the 
picture, we had a nobleman of barely one year’s Indian ex- 
perience, but with the head to contrive and the hand to 
execute great things, who, fearing no responsibility, was quietly 
waiting, until events iiiight enable him to carry out a measure, 
which, after the trial of three years, expediency cannot question, 
nor the strictest morality condemn. But at tliat moment the suc- 
cess of the General, and the intentions of the bead of the Govern- 
ment, were entirely matters for speoulation. J ust then appear- 
ed a series of letters, in quick succession, showing their writer to 
jiosscss an intimate knowledge of the Sikh character, of the 
,**qnant proprietors, and of the capabilities of the tract on both 
sides ^.''.ftbe Sutlej. Condensed, vigorous, earnest and animated, 
those letters coniuViU&Hu \nour forth on the importont subject 
a flood of information not nttaink“b''' elsewhere. There 
evidently, no attempt to cram for the Th® bad 

dealt with Jat a^iculturists, and ho knew tfi(?OU»/alg as rent- 

a ers : he had spoken familiarly with grey-bearded Sikh 
^ tiers, and ho foresaw that, under good management, they 
might be induced to settle down quietly in their villages; 
he had surveyed the extent of our frontier, and he saw s 
that the time had come for one dccisivo step. Writing from 
the fulness of knowledge, gradually acquired and ccqjefully 
digested, he hud no need to refer to statements? to compare 
authorities, to weigh discrepancies, to reconcile discordant facts. 
He was on the spot, amidst the bustle of preparation, on a dis- 
turbed frontier, at an important crisis. Could another Punjaub 
emeige from the ocean, and become the 6bene of two exciting 
campaigns, EooNOMiiST, we doubt not, would be ready with 
another series. But it is one thing to write as the epectaKur of 
a great war, and another tu condense from a dozen dmorentae- 
ooimta, oral and written, tb i extensive subjects of revenue, civU 
and criminal administmtio nn the four Presidencies of India. 

A tainute researob into pts, a laborious inquiry into tite 
various theories concerning rent-payers and rent-takers, a con- 
densation of documents proourod from the India House, and 
of selected papers published by the Governments of Agra 
and Bengal, are not things likely to improve or embelSsh 
style. Moreover, a writer cannot be tdways straining after efibot, 
a^ giving utterance to sharp and pithy sentenoos timoughont a 
whole volume. The thfferouoe between Mr. CatnpboU as 
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iScoKOMiST) euul Mr. Campbell as a rognlsir author^ is no more 
than what might have been expected from the nature of their 
different tasks. But in the volume before us, barring a few 
blemishes, Mr. Campbell is always clear, always Ipmcal, and 
sometimes eloquent ; and we hone, presently, to put before our 
readers a selection or two from fuo more attractive ports of his 
volume, which shall fully convince them that Economist has 
not forgotten his cunning. 

It is no unpleasing task to trace throughout the volume 
before us, the views held by its author on vatiuus stock 
Indian subjects, which liave divided, and must still divide, all 
residents in India, who take any interest at all in the welfare of 
its inhabitants. Mr. Campbell is equally removed, as it up* 
pears to us, from the class who see in an English education, in an 
electric telegraph, in a line of railway, and in municipal insti" 
tutions, (good things in their way,) an adequate remedy for all 
social ills, and from that class, which at one stage of its exia* 
tence would have retained Sutti and sacrifices at Saugor, and 
at another would idolize and exalt t|ic old native ctiaracler, and 
think that ryots could never luj happy, exocpl under the good 
old rule. Mr. Campbell’s sympathies aio evidently with tenant 
eultiv<5o30i^ good liard-working village communities, active 
Punches, *K.d able-bodied thannadars. lie has no regard for 
over-grown zemindars, whose very name, when translated into 
English, is an imposition on the public, and who have appn>pri- 
ated to themselves all the good things of ownership, without 
touching, even with their finger, any one of its duties. Vested 
rights, time-honoured privileges, usuiqMition sanctioned by pre- 
scription, when interfering in any way with the comfort of 
the agriculturist, find with him no favoiir. lie is no admirer 
of men who will not work, and is much more tender to a Jat, 
even though ho should tell lies “in a good-humoured” nay, than 
to a Kajput spfulod by prosperity, though the latter, to the eyes 
of an enthusiastic admirer, should exhibit a manly bearing and 
a chivalrous spirit. On educational questions, Mr. Campbell 
looks to the vulago Duminio and tho Vernacular schools, and 
would eduoaio the more 'aspiring student, by a course of useful 
science, for which he conceives the natural temperament to be 
ringularly fitted, rather than let loose on the country a host of 
young Hindus, steeped iu Bacon and Milton, but destined to 
prove ineffiment mimsterial offioers and inexpert tbief-oatehers. 
Young Bengal would dearly bo no favoiudto with Mr. Canip* 
bell, and had he had any experience of the orcatmre’s upstart 
pretensions, offenriye self4xnnplaconcy,attd down-ri^ht filnweed** 
ing, be would have been mori> than eT«r oonfinned in UN) vl«Ws< 
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A desire to reduce the burden of taxation on the ryoiit pervades 
the book ; and this would be effected, he says, were we to make 
native independent states contribute to the defence of our 
natural frpnticr, and to the scounty of India from external 
aggression ; or would have been effected long ago, had wo not 
been needlessly indulgent to the occupants or rent-free tenures, 
and in this way alienated laklis of rupees. ^ Not that ho would 
interfere with the just and reasonable claims of faithful se^ 
vauts of former Gfovernments, or with grants devoted to religi- 
ous or charitable purposes, or with the representatives of a 
really ancient landed aristocracy ; but he would liavc all assign- 
ments to the Buoklngluims ot the Bast, to the ** fiddler and 
buffoon” of some Oriental dynasty, to courtezans, and jades, 
and pampered favourites, swept into the coffers ot the 
Treasury. 

In the Courts, especially in the Civil Courts, Mr. Campbell 
sees great room for improvement ; and in all he writes, 
there is a manifest tendency to asset t the chums of simple pro- 
6&ddro, sound law, and subjtantial justice, over the stnuning 
after technicality, and the minute observance of forms, which 
are so apt to maik the decisions of unprofessional lawyers, such 
as our Civil judges. On this subject there is a very valuable note 
drawn up while Mr. Campbell was in tliis country, which shows, 
bow in civil suits, in non-regulation provinces, a judge may get 
rid of encumbering forms, masses ot irrelevant facte, and the 
whole tribe of professional rogues, mis-oalled Valais, whoso sole 
object is to make money, daikon the case, and mystify the prcaid* 
ing officer. Men who arraign the decisions of Company’s Judges, 
should make some allowance fur the difficulties experienced, 
when Iho Bar consists of a set of low, cunning,' ** brokers in 
litigation,” as the natives call them, who are prepared to assert 
anything, and to deny, on principle, even ftic plainest, clearest, 
and simplest ffiote, advanced by their opponent. 

The main axioms of Mr. Camiibcll’s social and internal pbilo- 
eophy, ore, as we interpret tlicm, that we ought to preserve jea- 
lottsly the interests of village communitios^; that we should not 
commit ourselves to any decisive measure m revenue, before we 
have veil aecertained our ground : that in police matters ve 
should endeavour rather to deteetthe guilty, tnan be exc^vely 
apprehensive of the safety of the innocent ; tliat mild, timid, and 
uorveless lodges, who think that all policemen are pmotieed tor* 
turom, and that an docoits are unfortunate villagers against whom 
the jpolioemen have a grudge, should find no resting, placO in a 
juditmd outoherry ; that our business is to take the natives as we 
find tliem, to giye thtnn free scope for the dov(tilc|»t»eUt of their 
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naturEdabilitioe^ their q^nicknoas of apprehension, their reacliness 
of hand, and their povrer to do much with small means; to 
avail ourselves of their services in those posts, which the capa- 
city of the low-hom tosuitthenisdlveHto higher dignities, enables 
them to fill with success : and to abandon the preposterous no- 
tion tliat they, can readily bo converted into self-governing 
Anglo-Saxons : a notion against which Sir T. Munro long since 
warned all Presidents of the lloanl of Control, and on wliich 
the Daily News, and some other English papers, scorn deliber- 
ately bent. 

Not less interesting is it to mark the meed of praise or con- 
sure which Mr. Campbell awards to several in the long lino of 
“ Proconsul on Pi'oconsul."’ Warren Hastings is a man, who, 
thwarted by councillors, and opposed by the Suj)reino Court, 
held correct views regarding internal adminislniHou, en- 
deavoured to do his duty, and met with persecution in return : 
and it is not uninstruetivc to olKsorvc how in late years the 
tide has turned somewhat in Hastings' favour, and- jus- 
tice is now done to his Urge local experience, his unshrinking 
firmness, and his statcsuiun-likc views. Lord Cornwallis is 
a philanthropic old gcntlenuiu, who dealt in imposing 
generalities, and thought that a land-owner in one of our mi(f 
land counties at home, and a zemindur in a Bengal district, 
were men cast in the same mould. But ho knew what he was 
about, when he had to deal with Europeans, and duo acl’now- 
Icdgment is given to the success of his various enactments, 
and general administrative measures. Lord Teignmouth did 
wliat men in this country arc constantly forgetting it is their 
duty to do, and that is, he gave a fair chance to tho ineasurcs 
involved in the perpetual settlement, when once irrevocable, 
although he had boeiuitrongly oiyposeil to that measure before 
it had passed.^ Lot all^ functionaries, high and low, follow tho 
example of this high-minded, honourable, and excellent man. It 
is fair, that while any debated measure is still unpassod, Govern* 
ment should give to public servants an opimrtnnity of stating 
their views for or against the proposal. But the order once 
issued, die fiat once passed, tho Draft Act once become good 
law, it is the imperative duty of every man, whatever bo his 
views on tho expediency of the measure, not to cast impedi- 
ments in the way of its working, nor to encourage an under* 
hand or fhotious opposition on the part of natives easily led by a 
superior, but by every means in bis power, and by honest and 
hearty co-opmtion, to allow the obnoxious ordemnaMe a decohi 
ctoco of suooesB. We pass over the internal and eictettiBl 
policy of eubeoquent Oovomots-Q^etRl, until wo come ^ Lord 

L 1 
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Williaiu Bontinck. This noblctAan,^ though regarded by Mr. 
Caniubell as crotchetty, and in some things impracticablo, reoeivos 
ample justice in the volume before us, for the depth, solidity, 
and excellence of his refonns. In his time all fees or oommiBsioos 
were abolished, merit rewarded, natives largely employed, 
educational establishments founded, courts simplifica, a detective 
police organised for thugs and dacoits, vexatious transit duties 
abolished, and administrative reform promoted in all quarters. 
This, to say nothing of the one grand act, the abolition of 
Sutti, is a very fair catalogue of improvements, to be handed 
down to posterity, in connection with one man, and must place 
Lord 'William first in the ranks of Anglo-Indian reformers. 
With Lord William ends our financial prosperity. Lord Auck- 
land was a mild and patonial (lovernor, but his amiability was 
closely allied to what is termed by philosophers the adjacent 
vice of weakness. Lord Ilardinge Was, with the exception of 
his reg.*vrd for education, a fighting man, sent, by the good 
.fortune of tin Company, to save their empire at a critical 
period. liord Ellcuborou"h, wo must give in Mr, Campbell’s 
own words. After admitting his talent and ability, and allow* 
ing that he did much to infuse energy and method into sub- 
ordinate den,(rtn»en<s, that he abolished vexatious duties in 
Bombay and Madras, and consolidated the system of Customs, 
Mr. Campbell rays : — 

but ho aao, at llio 'OTto tnno, (>n oiul inronsiilorate , Hhowed so 
imioh liUIr aud pnsonal lio'stihty lu tho civil employes of the Slate, 
added to his reforaib 'VI many uujiiet, visatious, and unprofitable lunova 
tions; spiteluUy diovo fioin ufiicc oi kept doivn so many meu distinguished 
hy tunuor sei vires , taiscd to tlio most iinpoi tant posts so many men utteily 
iuexi»oiieiiooU, imt dieting nshed hy his impciisl whim and favour, alter tho 
manner ol capiinoiis autoutoeies , devoted so much ot his attention to 
iioinp, cncimistanco, and pageant ; and contrived to efiecl all tho evil so 
immediately, while ho had not time to mature the good parts of his project, 
that fioin all these euiiies ho, perhaps, did moio haim than good. 

We arc induced to think, that in the above estimate, and in 
Other occasional mention of Lord Ellenborough, ftill justice is 
not done to this nobleman’s great discernment as a statesman. 
He saw the coming events even before their shadows announced 
them ; and there can be no doubt, that, eccentric as he was oc- 
casionally, and often unjust to distinguished men, he manifested 
great inright into character and capacity, and detected nhoifus 
with astonishing correctness. But he made fearful hevoc of 
the ** acting allowances” of covenanted officers, and this fault, in 
Mr. Cam])boll’8 eyes, is not easily mnloncd. 

Wo observe, throughout, .in indication in Mr, Campbell, to 
place men, regularly bred to civil business, and masters of all 
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nunutv iuternal dclaila, ia the fecaL of (iovoi'uora, tlum 
men diatingiiiahed by striking political or diploma! ic scrvicen. 
In this he has our enlirc mptitliy and heaity conouncncc. 
To this day, in England, amougst all porbons who atl’cet the 
slightest knowledge of India, there is n tendeney to tlnnk 
that no man can attain to real eminence in the sorviee, unless 
he has been either a resident, an envoy, or an amba}"'ador. The 
pomp and circumstance, as well a,- the high emolument i (d‘ the 
office, have something to do with this. Scott introduces Miss 
Julia Mannering .as reminding her fatlu r, the I'oloncl, of the 
times when they hud their own chaplain at the “ Uesidoncy 
and something of the same feeling ovisls now. (hicntal di- 
plomacy, fights of elcjdiants and tigers, ceremonious meet'ng'., 
durbars, imposing khurrUas, tied u]» witli silver tin cad, 
sontatives of Mogul sovoTcignb and great Maliralta Jlouves, 
wise vizirs with old sjvws on their lips, impoj tant st.itc secret'’, 
female favourites, who govern the reigning jirincc, by the power 
of their charms as well as by true Iciinninc tact and quiekness, 
mtunuds, guddicst istikbah, and all tlie olljc* higlt sounding.^ 
phraseology — these arc the varioub topics to the >tndy of which 
the best years of a man’s life may be worthily devoted, and 
which may lead him, at length, to Paveil I louse or to (hiindy, or 
to a place in the Supreme (Jouncil. We entirely agiee with Mr. 
Campbell, in thinking that a thorongh knowledge of all the 
details of internal adiuinitetmtlon, gi^es the best security 
for a man's efficiency as bead of a large province or 
Governor of a Presidency. A man like Mr. Tliomabon is worth 
all the Politicals in the world. A man like Mr. John Law- 
rence, regularly “ bred to the trade,” to bonow an expression 
from EcONOMisr, will do more to organize a good system in 
a new and splendid ac<iui'?ition, than the best Pci’bian scho- 
lar, or the most experienced diplomatist. 

We arc not sure that wo quite agree with Mr. Campbell, in 
what ^vpears to us, his opinion ot the relative merits of two 
great Indian Governors, Munro and Elphinstono. That opi- 
mon, it is true, is nowhere fully or forcibly exprobsed ; but 
from scattered passages, and notices of eitboi, vvo are in- 
clined to think that he places Elphinstono above Munro. 
Certain it is that ho defers to Elphinstone’s views on revenue, in 
the same manner as a young member of the House at homo 
might defer to an opinion exprossod by the laic Sir li. Pooh But 
he directly impugns the correetucss of Munvo's views on 
revenue matters in the Madras Presidency. A writijr must 
have groat confidence, who should venture to break a land© 
with a man whose tnowledge was drawn from the fountain 
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head; whose’cxpcrience had been attained by on habitual inter- 
course, for months together, with villagers in the Baramahl or 
the jungles of Canara, and whose opinions, on delicate points 
of rovonuo, arc, to this day, looked on with admiration by ablo 
members of the Madras service. We have, however, neither the 
time nor the minute knowledge sufficient to go into the mat ter at 
issue between Munro and his “ wrong-headed” board, whoso cause 
Mr. Campbell manfully espouses. Au reste, we must be permit- 
ted to think that Munro, as a Governor, bears away the palm, not 
merely from Elphin8tonc,but from every other member of oitliev 
the Civil or Miiitaiy Sci vice, who became a Governor, being 
real od solely in India. A person, of whom the most brilliant orator 
of the day said, that Europe h<a(l not })roduccd a more accomplisli- 
ed statesman, nor India, fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier, 
whose minutes are models of official composition, who is looked 
on by ryots to this day as their father, whose doings in the held 
with raw levies, oontcmjitiblc means, and insufficient supplies, 
drew from one of his most distinguished cotcmporaiies a tri- 
bute of lioncst atCamtion to “ Tom Munro Saheb, the masfer- 
vmkman who was equally at home and in his place, whether 
he guided the civil administration of the Presidency, or in his 
own manly and open fashion, criticised the militarjy opemtions 
of the great captain, to the great captain himselt^has surely 
claims to a rank in the Indian gallery of worthies, wliich aro 
hardly possessed by Elphinstone, by Hastings, or by Clive. 

To attempt to review, in succession, all the various subjects, 
which have been skilfully grouped, and lucidly arranged, by Mr. 
Camjibell, would bo too great a tasL This would lead us into 
every topic of intci’cst which, for the last ten or twenty years, 
has been variously discussed in every official circle, or formed 
the staple matter for antation by tbe press. Wc shall therefore 
content ourselves with briefly enumerating the main, features 
of the book, and reserve for more iirolonged notice two or 
three points which seem to possess general interest. A 
lucid sketch of various tribes of Hindus, with their in- 
stitutions and settlement in the Upper Provinces, clears 
the way for a sketch of the country and tho people, as we 
found them, and affords Mr. CaropbeU scope for dimlaying his 
knowle^c of the social characteristics of the Hinaas and 
Mohammedans of Northern India, with whom his timo of 
service has been obiefly spent. This chapter will be found to 
contain a fair and candid estimate of the good and bad qualities 
of the natives, in wluch full tdlowonoo is made for the kindly 
foelii^ which actuate them, in r^;ard to tho treatment of poor 
rclatkms, and no disguise is oast over the genetal want of trufh- 
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fulness, 'Which is onr worst opponent in ovoiy reform. • Next 
comes a chapter, written on the great |>rinciplc, that before wo 
can thoroughly understand the nature of our present rule, and 
the general system of our administration, wo must Invo somo 
acquaintance with the legacy which tlie former masters of 
India laid loft us; with the foundations on which we have 
roareda somcwliat complicated structure, and with the machinery 
of native Govemmonts, which wo variously adopted or despised. 
Our external policy, and the course of our internal refonn't and 
improvements, are discussed in two chapters more. One cliupter 
is accorded to the Government, as it now exists, under the last 
Charter, and another to the training, qualilic itiuus, character, 
pay and efficiency, not only of the covenanted and imcovonant- 
otl services, but also of the officers of the ])olico and revenue 
estahlislimcnts. Two chaptci'S more bring us through the land 
revenue in every Presidency, including the lately-settled Pun- 
jab, and the other sources of income, such as the opium, 
the excise, the salt tax, and the minor additions nllbrdcd by 
stamps, tributes, or local taxes. From a chajli?^' gi»iii5 tho hisJ 
tory of our financial position, the student of Indian subjects 
will Icnrn the origin of our “ National debt,” and tlie state of 
tho balance sheet as it now is, and he will derive materials for 
hope in the picture thoroin displayed. Two cliapters more 
close tho book. One gives the police and criminal administration, 
tho other the system of civil justice, and wc venture to prophesy 
that tho statistics of crime, and tho details of our police manage- 
ment, will not be tho least interesting to the English reader at 
home. It is of course not to be imagined, that in dealing with all 
the above varied subjects, the author can talk with the fulness of 
confidence, which careful personal examination and prolonged 
intercourse alone can warrant. But the theory 'Hmieh per- 
vades bis book is, thA in spite of local differences, for whidi 
he is disposed to make allowance, a striking similarity iu 

C :al mattei's characterises the social system of India, even in 
tics and amongst tribes remote from each other. Bearing 
this in mind, as wcU as the fact, that Mr. Campbell’s experionco 
lies mainly in the countries between the Jumna and the Sutlej, 
the reader, to whatever part of India he may belong, will find 
much to intorcst, much to instruct, and os a natural conse- 
quence of the comprehensive character of the book, sometMuff 
occasionally to bo questioned. He will read a great deal 
tliat bears the irrefragable evidence of personal enquiry and 
local iaveetip;ation, and a great deal more, that shows the ].Mdna 
taken to arrive at accurate information, by recourse to autfaemtio 
documents. He will, in short, find to his hand the most copi- 
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oufi details of the present Government of Indui, packeu into 
the Fimallost compass, and explained in the clearest manner. 

On no points docs Mr. Campbell’s experience enable him to 
speak with more effect, thanon the revenue system of Northcin 
India. In fact, the chapters on the revenue will be, to the Indian 
ofHcial at least, the most interesting of the book. They evince 
that sound knowledge of the just jwineiides of scttlomcnt- 
making, which proves that its possessor can both “ settle” a 
village satisructorily and write a good book Light is tlirown 
on that troublesome question, as to the ownership of the soil, 
which has been so repeatedly discussed, not merely in minutes 
and reports, and ncwsp.aper controversies, but oven in Tnd'ian 
novels; and it is satisfiictorily laid down, that various proprietary 
rights do exist together, and that “ different persons may have 

* different rights, duties or privileges, in the same thing or under 

* the same name.” These lUncrent kinds of tenures and rights, are 
then divided into four kinds, exclusive of jaghirdars or tributary 
chiefs, and the mode in which revenue is collected, either from 
’G*vlllago* community under one head man, or from a perfect 
village community, democratic, self-governing, and a motlel to 
all settlement men, or from a vilhigc zemindar, or from the 
zemindar of a district, whose possessions may bo as largo as the 
tbannah or the zillah itself, is then described with clearness 
and jweeision. But as there is no point by which Mr. Camp- 
boll’s powers, as an Indian author, arc bettor set olfthau by the 
revenue system, so in that system there is nothing which is more 
attractive than his ekbonttc description of village communities, 
from their imperfect form under a head man, whether ho bo 
known as Patel, or Miindul, or Mokuddum, to the full-grown, 
well-developed, and symmelrioal constitution, whore they aji- 
jtoint their own managers, and acknowledge a due sense of res- 
ponsibility. On this latter subject, the Author is entirely at 
home. He speaks and writes as a man who hiis conversed with 
Punches, instructed village accountants, watched the progress of 
agriculture, and even attempted it as an amatciu', adjusted 
botmdary disputes, arranged masses of records, touched the 
revenue due on account of Government to the last cowrie, 
and regarded with a jealous cyo the cutrance into a vil- 
lage, happy and united, of a stranger who would sow tlicrc 
the elements of discord, litigation and decay. In no work 
iiiat wo know of, have the jiccnliar oharacteristios of these 
remarkable constituencies been dopiciod with so true a pen- 
cil, and in such appropriate colours. Every reraarlmblo fea- 
ture^ of the village community is pourtrayed to the Hfti* 
Thicic various degrees of strength and stability; their mar- 
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villous cohesion: the orj^anization which romninod unimpair- 
ed, while successive invaders overran the provinces, and the 
Mahratta cavalry made forays up to the very walls of Bolhi : 
the corn lands and the pasture grounds, on the boundaries of 
which many a bloody aifray has taken })lnce: the intorior 
survey of the village, which records minutely the dimensions 
of every field, the name of every proprietor, and the nature 
of the various soils : the registry of rights, which enables the 
revenue officer to decide, at a glance, any point eventually 
disputed : the village banker, who has no landed interests, but 
who soon finds, that capital, under any circumstances and in 
any community, is strength ; the village accountants, who have a 
three-fold duty to perform, to (Jovemment, to the proprietors, 
and to the tenants: the system, in short, which aims at a middle 
course, and studiously avoids the inconveuieuco of dealing with 
each individual cultivator, and the error of throwing too 
much power and iniluoncc into the hand-^ of a single land-hold- 
er : the joint respousibilily and the common advantage — ^all 
this and a great deal more is so clearly sot forth in the volume 
before us, that it ought to leave no enquirer into our revenue 
system, no young civilian commencing his work, any excuse 
for not thoroughly mastering the suhjeei. Y ot it may bo neces- 
sary to warn some persons against inferring from the picture 
drawn by Mr, Campbell, that tliedo comrauni<^ms would be 
willing to undertake a joint responsibility, in^lmbjccls other 
than the time-honored land-tax. Because Mr. Campbell has 
discovered a remarkable resemblance between a Jat village 
and anr Anglo-Saxon village (page 52), let no person imagine 
that he will find it on easy tosh to implant in a Jat communi- 
ty the energy, the self-reliance, and the self-government of 'an 
English corporation. We are quite certain, from other parts of 
the work, that Mi( Campbcli would be the first person to 
protest a^inst any such inference. The reason of the thing, to 
a person who knows anything of the native character, or who 
interprets this volume with common candour, is not &r to 
seek. The land-tax, in the eyes of a good .lat, or indeed of 
any other decent cultivator, is the indefeasible, immetnoria}, 
right of the paramount power. It is the part of a good subject 
to pay it with roadinoss, so it be not excessive, os a tribute of 
obedience and an expression of good will. T^cro communi- 
ties, bound together perhaps, by the tics of caste, and certainly 
by mutual interest, have been used to the agencies of Panohes 
and iMmberdatSf from time out of mind, it is no wonder 
ii^ a Clovernment, anxious to adopt and improve the best insjliiu- 
ments of the native system, can manage to make aeaoohvtliona 
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like these to work wonderfully well. But let any theorftl 
just try to induce a set of llnjputs, or even Mr. Campbell’s 
sturdy friends^ the <1atSj to assess thcmsclTes at two annas a 
head, to raise a sum for conscrrancy purposes : lot him cndca> 
vour to make them apply the self-governing principle to the 
digging of wells, the laying down of roods, the erection of 
schools, or Ihe foundation of dispcusarics — and see what the 
result would he. The reception such a philanthro{)ic indi- 
vidual would meet with, were ho to try first by persuasion, and 
next by “ salutary compulsion,” to carry outlus favourite views, 
is not diflBcult to conceive. Were he " one of the prophets,” to 
quote a phrase to which Mr. Campbell is ovidcutly partial, ho 
would infallibly be sent back from the village, by a demonstra- 
tion which would have nothing Anglo-Saxon about it, save its 
extreme vigour. 

The mention of these village communities, and of the groat 
success which has attended their working in Uuper India, brings 
us not unnaturally to a locality in which village commmiitics 
are not, and to the system prevalent in the lower division of the 
Presidency, which is placed, in this hook, in unfavourable 
contrast to that of Agra aud the Punjab. It is almost super- 
fluous to say that there are no village communities, nor any 
very distinct traces of them, in Bengal Proper. We have 
head men in name, but hot in function, village gomashtahs, 
respectable and substantial ryots, with their bullocks and their 
bunalocs ; but wo have no Punches, no symboUonl ploughs, 
no village officials, except the watchmen, who arc invested 
with consequence, and are responsible to tbeir constituents. 

It is dear too, from this book, that as mattci's stand at pre- 
sent, the vitality and efficiency of these tenures arc iu the liignost 
ratio between the Sutlej and the Jumna, that they decrease in 
the Doab of Ilindostan, become faint and fndistioct in the pro- 
vinces of Benares tuid Bchar. and arc entirely lost in tho rich 
plains of Lower Bengal No doubt, as the value of theso com- 
munitios wasmoreapproclutcdjandas our revenue experience in- 
creased, we exerted ourselves to rc-build, to construct, or to con- 
solidate tbemin the Utc settlement of the North West Provinces, 
and, title other day, in organising a system for the Punjab, la 
theso localities wc found tliom often instinct with life, endeared to 
tho people, and understood by the nativo revenue authorities. 
We did woU to watch them with fostering care, audio guard them 
from violation by men of pre-cpnceived ideas. But we much 
doubt, whether those oonunumties had ever any defined exis- 
tence in Bengal, whether in the lost century wo found oven 
their frame or skeleton, whether if they ever had cxistod 
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in full force previously, we Could then have plecod them 
together, and given to them oohorenoe, unity, and shape. 
We are induced to think that what is now the case with 
these temures, has always boon so, and that they were either 
not generally introduced into Bengal, or if introduced, that 
they soon becime disorganized in localities to wliieh they were 
not well suited. No Bengal collector, who valued his peaee of 
mind, would wish to have his district over-run with these com- 
luunities, if they could bo suddenly called into existence bpr 
some miraculous agency. Amongst a people where litigation is 
flu* more common than in upper India,— where unity, or com- 
bination, or steadiness of purpose, in a righteous cause, for one 
common object, is almost unknown, - whore subletting seems tho 
normal condition of the agricnltnral population, — it is didioult 
to believe that these coiumunitics, if constructed ou the most 
scientific principles, could hold together fijr a month. Though 
it is trno that various castes prevad more in some parts of the 
country than in others, that it is not unusual to find Bengal vil- 
lages inhabited wholly by Mussulmans, or by some low Iluiiiti 
caste, yet we have not tribes who, like the,jr.vts or even the unruly 
llnjptiis, herd together in particular villages, without intor- 
mixtiire, and have a natural adaptation to the joint system. 
But independently of our strong doubts as to those eommuuities 
being suited to Bengal, wo B<'e passages in the work bclorc us, 
whiem raise some uncertainty as to their superlative good eli.i- 
raoter, and undeniable excellence. These will best be seen by a 
review of the objections taken by Mr. Campbell to the “ Per- 
petual Settlement,” under which ho says that wo have the 
misfortune to live. 

In all that the author says regarding the imperfect informa- 
tion on winch that great meiwurc was devised, iMsrfecfcd and 
carried out, wo concur. The boundaries of estates wero^ not 
defined. The capabilities of tho land had not been ascertained. 
Tho rights of under-tenants and small proprietors were not 
always duly protected. Lord Cornwallis yamly imagpnod that 
a landed aristocracy in Bengal would furnish, in every genera- 
tion, numerous mcrimens of the gentleman of the old Sohool. 
The zemindars of the presentday are an “unthrifty, rack-renting 
act of people, who oppress their tenants, and only care to make 
the largest profit possible. Many of tho advant^es calculated 
on by Ae founder of the system, have proved visionary. In 
all this we agree with Mr. Campbell, who laments over slights 
opportunities, tyid great chances neglected, and who is lost m 
astotUshment at the baste and presumptiun with wkm m 

M I 
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important a niMstire was disposed of. But we ate tuable to 
concttr with him, when he assumes that the increase of popnlao' 
tion and the spread of agrionlture in Bengal, are to be wbolly 
accounted for by “eighty years’ protection from externa! war, ” 
and by the “ absence of any great int^al calamity f or when 
ho thinks that the “fertility, population, or produCtiTeness of 
Bengal have, perhaps, been exi^geiated or when he believes, 
on what data we know not, that rent, as distingoished from 
revenue, is “ much lower ” in Bengal “ than in the best distnets 
of the IJpper Provinces” (page 321), 

Now we have to observe that large zemfndaries have always 
existed in Bengal They are to be found in the rent-roll of 
Ahbar, where familiar names of families existing to this very 
hour, are mingled with others which have entirely fhded away 
from amongst the landed gentry. It is true that when we took 
possession of the country, we found that a great deal of the 
revenue was collected by farmers or hereditary supexintendants, 
^hom we certainly metamoqthosed into land-holders, with some 
degree of precipitancy, and whose descendants, in the third or 
fourth generation, are now the Roys and Chowdaris of large 
landed estates. The mistake, however, was not in the recogni- 
tion of these men as zemindars, nor in giving them pema- 
nency, but in neglecting to secure the just rights and titles 
of others more nearly connected with the soil. A zemindar 
who knows that he can only bo turned oat for default, even 
though he be “ rack-renting and unthrifty,” it a better man 
any ^y, than a farmer whose term is only for years 
or lees, and who, at tho expiration of that time, must give way 
to his successor. At the perpetual settlement, we had no choice, 
except to continue the farming system, changing the collators 
at any time, or to recognize some set of oojjeotors as proprietors 
in the English sense of the term. The mischief wm, that 
thing s were done in too great a hurry, and the condition of 
l|ie under-tenants, and actual cultivators, was not properly 
understood. But these tenants or inferior holders, whose 
rights Mr. Campbell says, have been “ utterly swept away,” 
frsve rather emerged into a better position than they previoari;|f 
held, and l^ve become village talukdars, or hold by Mntnvdt 
or or some other similar title. As to tiie poverty 

and miseiy of the actual ryot, so much inristed on by several 
\^t«ra at the present day, we deny that matters are as bad as 
xepriisented.' What strikes the eye most in any viH^ or set 
Of rifleges, in a Bengjal district, is the exubenmt fertiliw of thi 
■oil,'%^attiBh plenty earroundiiig the GtihasfWi the 
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rich foliage, (he fruit and timher trees, and the palpable evi* 
denoe against anything like penury. Did an^ man ever go 
through a Bengali vill^e, and find hunself assailed by the cty 
of want or fiinune ? Was he ever told that the ryot and his 
family did not know where to turn for a meal, that they had no 
shade to shelter them, no tank to bathe in, no employment for 
their active limbs ? That villages arc not neatly laid out like a 
model village in an English county, that things seem to go on, 

i rear by year, in the same slovenly fashion, tlwt there are no 
ocal iowrovements, and no advances in civilization, is all very 
true. But considering the wretched condition of some of the 
peasantry, or even the Scotch, and the misery cxpe~ 
rienoed by hundreds in the purlieus of our groat cities at home, 
compared with the condition of ryots who know neither ool(l 
nor hunger, it is high time that the outcry about the extreme 
unhappiness of the Bengal ryot should cease. 

Wo do not, however, charge Hr. Campbell with encouraging 
any outcry of the above kind, but we are convinced tliat he 
has managed to under*rate the fertility of this province, and that, 
had he enjoyed the same farilities of observation for only a few 
months, in a good-sized district, within a couple of hundred miles 
of Calcutta, as he has enjoyed in Upper India, his picture of the 
Bengali would have been as correct, as graphic, and as animated 
as that of the Punches, and their worthy constituents. 

The perpetual settlement is, theoretically, the kind of system 
most calculated to encourage the spread of agriculture, the foun- 
dation of new villages, the establishment of new hauts or bazars, 
and the clearance of heavy jungle.* There is no fear of eventual 
demand on thepart of Government for revenue on culturable laud 
brought into cultivation, no jealous scrutiny, which counts tho 
monw and years that have yet to run, before the old settle* 
ment shall expire, tinder such a system, the amount *of money 
derived from laud, which circulates entirely in the district 
amongst the land-holder and under-tenants, will probaMy be very 
oonsiaexable. In a rich country too, where energy and vigorous 
management are not the characteristics of zemindars, such a 
system would naturally call into e^tence a considerable num- 
ber of middlemen, who would continue to be suppoitcd almost 
excloiivriy by their rents, 1£ this bo granted as correct iin 
theory, we have but to enq^wrowbat are the practical resHts of 
the measure. We find then, that in some districts the ibugle 
has entirely disappeared. A man may go lor miles in any (^reo* 
east and north of the metropolis, and seo plaiiui sueeeod* 
ing to pUim, where there is not one big^ el iRi|ivedW^ 
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eotl^and whore many thousand bi^bs give thdr return of 
two crops in the year, without irrigation, and without that 
(»roful labour which BeemBindispensablojin the Upper Provinces, 
to successful agriculture. More new bazars, (a very profitable 
source of wealth, if the zemindar or talukdar only knows how 
to m.Duge them), will be found to have been established within 
the last tJiirty years, than old bazars to have decapod. The oir- 
eulalion of tnouey in the interior of such districts, is very con- 
siderable. The number of men who derive competence and 
consoquonce from the soil, is large. Is it fair to say, that all 
these results are independent of tlic perpetual settlement? 
But Mr. Campbell maintains, as it appears to us, two positions, 
somewhat inconiptitible with each other. He gives it as his 
opinion, that whatever increase, in wealth, population and culti- 
vation, has taken place in Bengal, has taken place in spite of the 
settlement of Lord Cornwallis, and he then concludes by say- 
ing, that after all, the “ fertility, population and productiveness 
of Bengal have, perhaps, been exaggerated.” lie at first seems 
unwilling to mlmit tliat the obnoxious measure has ended in 
the accumulation of wealth and the increase of rents from 
land, — both of which facts, however, he finds it almost impossi- 
ble to got 'Over, — and then ho throws in a qualifying buggestion, 
to the^ effect, that the highly-landed fertility of the Gangetio 
Delta is, perhaps, a highly wrought fiction. Wo do not say that 
HO acute a rcasoner as Mr. Campbell deliberately places these 
two opposite statements In juxta-position, but we think that 
any person who will weigh the statements made in pages 320 
and 321 of the book, willobo oi opinion that there is some 
slight contradiction in the text. Either, it seems to us, 
the perpetual settlement must have had a very benefioial 
tendency, or Iho fertility and resources of Bengal are such as 
it is almost impossible to exaggorato, or Nritbout peraonal in- 
vestigation, oven adequately to conceive. But it must not bo 
insinuated in one and the same breath, that the perpetual set- 
riemont is a bad measure, and alluvial Bengal a poor soil. 

The troth is, that both causes, the productive resources of 
the country, and the tendency of the revenue system to add 
to those resources, have, probably, confributed to make the ap- 
pearance of the country what it now is. The famine of which 
Mr. Campbell speaks as having occurred just before the per- 
petual settlement, or, at any rate, just before we entered on the 
euqitliries which led to that result, took place some twenty years 
l^revious to the rash act of Lord Cornwallis. But as a spooimen 
of the comparative fertility of Bengal and the Upper Provinces, 
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VO viUgive first Mr. Campbell’s own acoount of the amount of 
rents in the North "West, and then our own account of rents 
in Bongab drawn fi'om personal observation and enquiiy. In 
page 336, Mr. Campbell says ;-~ 

Qwerally speakiDg, routs in the North West Droviuoos vary from to 
HI. per acre; tolerablv good grain land ]r generally from U, to IU«. ; good 
cotton land is not to be had m less than 1Q» to 16<. ; and sugar-cane land 
fetches up to the highest price which I have mentioned, and even wore. 
At Nttglnafa, in Bohilcuud, the sugar-cauo land Buiuetimes brings as much 
as 3/. lOa. per aero About one-third of the whole oultiTulcd laud is 
irrigatod from wells. 

If by rents we arc to understand tbc return of tbe land to 
the cultivator or the tenant proprietor, for llio crop or crops 
which are sown therein during the year, we cun only say, that 
llie fertility of Bengal, as compared with that of tho Upper 
Froviuccs, is even greater tlian we suiiposed. Tbe highest 
amount of good grain land with Mr. Camphell, is, in Indian coin, 
five rupees an acre, and an aero equals, on an average, about 
three bigahs. But the late crop of Ueiigal rice, reaped about 
December or January, frciiuently produces five, six, eight, an(| 
sometimes even ten rup(!es a higah, that is, in any case, more 
than treble the amount of tho highesl rate of grain laud in 
Ulipcr India. There is certainly some ambiguily in the early 
part of tho passage just quoted, and we are not now certain, 
whether we Jure to mulcrstand the term rout as signifying the 
sum wbichonc of Mr. Campbell’s Jafcs gets as the rctiu’u of the 
crop of grain, or ns the sum wiuch he hands over to the village 
zemindar, if he has one, or as the sum for which land can be 

had ” or rented by a speculator, or agriculturist ; but we incline 
to the former iulctprctatiou. But there ran be little doubt as to 
the statement regarding sugar-cane. This valuable product 
‘'brings/’’ that is to say, repays to the ciillivator, hometimos os 
mnch ns seventy Shillings or thirty-five rupees an acre, in a 
favored locality in llohilc-und. Now sugar-cane is extensively 
cultivated in luawy distri<*ts in Bengal, where it requires’ consi- 
derable capital, lahour, watchfulness, and cure. But it is often 
known to pay at rates varying from twenty rupees to forty rupees 
a higah, that is to sny, at a rate which at the lowest much more 
than equals, and at tho highest far transcends the return from 
the most favourable instance winch the author’s cxporieuco or 
enquiry can suggest. In fact, to satisfy all doubts as to the 
fertility of tho respective countries, wc tbiuk that an enquirer 
has only to glance at them. Independent of irrigation, care* 
less about wells, the Bengal ryot turns up his rich loam after 
the first favourable shower, soavs or plants his rio0> and itaaps 
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eitber one magnificent^ or two very faJir orowi &om the same 
soil, within the period of nine months. In Upper Indiar>-«m»< 
viUstima rerum, hie ague— irrigation is actually paid for in 
t^ts bordering on the canals, or is jealously doled out by the 
village corporation, &om the village wells. With all this, the 
one coontiy is to the eye arid, barren, and desolate. The other 
speaks to the painter as well as to the fiu’mcr, and even during 
the hot season, appears to defy the virulence of the sun. In 
vwiety of crops, in firuits and in vegetation generally, the fer- 
tility of Bengal is patent to the most careless observer. Its sup- 
ply of rain-water, and the number of its rivers, give it an advan- 
tage, wliich it is vain to arrogate for Upper India. The rota- 
tion of crops, which Mr. Campbell speaks of, as well understood 
in the Agra Presidency, is almost unknown in Bengal, at least, 
as a compulsory system, because it is not required. The never- 
failing rice crop covers the whole coxmtry, for one season of the 
year j while, in the cold weather, the variety of other products, 
nearly rivals the variety of crops in the Upper Provinces, where 
BO one staple is so exclusively grown, as rice is in Bengal. Here 
we have pease, mustard, oats, barley, three or four sorts of 
vetches, the sola or gram, millet, in short every thing but wheat, 
and in Buhar even that. In these winter crops, the superior 
fertility of Bengal may. possibly, be not quite so manifest. But 
the Bengal Indigo confessedly ranks above that of the Upper 
Provinces, and in other kinds of cidtivation, such as tobacco, 
mulberry, date trces,8ug:ir-cano,theretnms hcrearc muchbeyoud 
those of the North West. Then take the appearance of the 
villages themselves, the in-field, as old writers would have 
termed it, in contra-distinction to the out-ficld. What appears 
to a stranger a dense mass of unhealthy vegetation, which gives 
shelter to wildbeasts and origuiates epidemic disease, is, in reality, 
k series of produetiro plantations, such as',' in the course of a 
few years from its foundation, invariably spring up round every 
Bengali village. Groves of the mango or the jack, shut out 
every ray of the sun. Clumps of bambus afford their owner 
the materials wherewith to buud his hut, or are, sometimes, when 
Water-caniage is available, (arried to a considerable distaime 
for sale, and even to Calcutta. Other fruit and timber trees, while 
they appear to cumber the ground, in reality greatly increase 
^ rent. In shmt, when we consider the quick growth and 
large returns of the staple crop in Bengal, the shoals of fish that 
are yearly produced, not mermy in every tank and river, but iu 
eveiT rice swamp, the redundant vegetation, the hrilliaBi 
louring, and the comparatively small amount of labour which 
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is expended en the soil by the cultivator, it is almost impossible 
not to allow to Bengal a natural productiveness bordering on 
the marvellous. 

Leaving, however, the question of the relative fertility of Ben« 
gal and Agra, we proceed to notice a point bearing on the re* 
venue svstems in force in either province, on which Mr. 
Campbelrs book loaves us in Utile doubt. The point is, which 
system is, by its facility for expansion, and its adaptation to the 
generally improvingdrcumstances of the country, best calculated 
to stand in the long run ? Now in this, it is clear to us, that the 
best system is that which makes land to be rcadUy marketable, 
which affords scope for the employment of capital, which invites 
commercial enterprise and encourages speculation, which has 
no particular privileges togiwrd with je^ousy, and no oxdusivo 
rigW to protect, and which is not likely to break down as 
society advances, civil relations become more complicated, and 
forrign dements are mixed up with native ones. That such are 
not we characteristics of the viUage communities, so much 
praised, and so suited to the Upper Provinces, we have ahuudant 
evidence from the manner in which !Mi*. Campbell almost fore* 
bodes their dissolution. After describing the system of tho 
newly annexed territories in the Fnnjab, ho warns all adminis* 
trators, that the village communities must be protected in their 
primitive integrity, and that the whole machiiio will go to pieces, 
u a stranger is let into the magic dreb. After dcscribiug how 
the eiq^ricncc of the North West enabled us to manage mat* 
ters snliblly in tho Punjab, ho goes on to say, page 345 : — 

But there ia one jmint, the praotioe on which is yet to bo regulated, and 
about which I am anxious. As the members are jointly liable and jointly 
Owners of the whole village, I do not think that the land in poaseaaion of 
eaoh is eo far a separate property that individuals can sell it to a strangu 
without the consent of ‘ <he ooramnnily. It never has been au sold ; and if, , 
we should ever in these territories have civil courts, such as those in the 
nrovinoea, and the shares are sold in execution of decrees, a very great in* 
juslioeisdone to the other holders, and the constitution of the village he* 
ing invaded, will fall to pieoee ; for no extraneous or dissimilar member 
wiU amalgamate in so complicated a machine, It is wonderful that theae 
corporatione work so well as they do, but, while accepting tho fact, the meal 
useful and profitable fact, tbM they do work in their native condition, We 
mustrememoer that we cannot engraft on them incompatiblo inetitiitlonih 
without spoiling all ; and that in this way we have mined and are rainiitg 
the eomuunities in the provinoes. No present debts were contraetsd en 
the faith of sale of landed property, for hitborto it has not bean sold, and 
yet the oultivators have, as members of and with the assistance of the oow* 
inanity, quite oredit enough. It is by no means desirable to inoreoie that 
credit by making their landed righto anotionahle by eS«il proOeM : mU a 
Mtine is ineompatibls with the rights and even with the exiatsnoet ef ihe 
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«otnmunitio8 ; 1 think it sboulii bo as before, that if a man break down, bis 
land goes to tho community, who aie liable for the rerenue Creditors will 
then manago prudently, instead of throwing money at careless proprietors 
in order to appropriate their landed rights, as is every day done in the pro- 
vinoes. Some rights are of much greater value to their possnssors tWn 
they will fetch iu the market, and should not be dealt witli aitor our met' 
oantile fashion. 


Tliis, to our thinking, iadecisivo. The tillages are models^ 
so long ns they remain in tiicir simple, original, and primitive 
shape. But there must ho uo citil actions. Land must not he 
real properly, by the aid of which ready money can be advauued, 
or credit bo assured, and mereautile transactions be carried on. 
The, collector is not merely to he the agent of Uovernmeut, to 
reconcile boundary disputes, to warn dilatory cultivator^ that 
their shares will be taken from them, and given to men who 
can and will work, hut ho is to stand over his village with a 
watchful eye and in a threatciiiug attitude, to drive away all 
intamders from the hallowed ground. Can that system be so ad- 
mirnhlo, as it lias hoen described, where its first lital principle 
***^ne progi’OssV Is lb.it body likely to possess 

Nts of vitality and advancement, which is thus re- 
I g j>e rceniitcd entirely from it, self, and which, if it 
•_ Ti„\to he renovated and revived from within, dissolves 
frt'litv of ^oracb iu contiU’twith anything from without ? 
the Bengal carefully eonstnicfrd, aiid 

^ovinces, and®* f native or huropean othcers woU up to 
w cmht cm our executive (Jovorn- » 

^ages IhemsclveifyadmwSays, and ifr liost oi 
ISdit,iucontra-ildrf^ But is tbs cxclu. 

' &aV«tfor“Ser? . A’*® i^oTanrS 2^ 

ffiX^arch/ tt Cacial mterests of 

the theory -nd contemplates such ends, 

land TO«y become , There is, lao doubt, a 
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ftH it stands. On the one handj the rights of under-tenants 
quire protection from the overpowering influence of the aeniin> 
dar, and on the othcr^ intending purchasers require some assuro 
nnee, that if they purchase aai estate^ they shall aequiro not 
nominal but real possession of their bargain. Jlvciy person 
conversant with lauded interests in Bengal knows too well the 
delays^ and the inconveniences^ and theuumerons ob^l ructions 
to be oncountered by an Euglishnian or foreigner, however 
determined, who wishes to become a proprietor of land. But 
these are evils not beyond the jwwcr of reform, nor inh(‘rent in 
the system. Land may eliangc hands by sale for dufunlt of 
revenue, by a decree of the Civil Court, or by private arrange- 
ments, without a cry being raised that the main spring of the 
revenue administration has been thereby damped. There are 
no special immunities to he protected, no societies into which the 
entrance of a stranger is as a brand of discord, no complicated 
machinery which requires to be isolated, in order that it may 
work. Then agaiu, take the farming system, or that of giving 
lands in (/arah, for a term of years, against which so much hoc 
been written. The eoinpaxalivc facili*y with which this is 
etfected in Bengal, has proved, especially to Mnropeaus, of the 
very greatest advantage. Nothing is more common than for 
the managers of a huge Indigo concern, to obtain from the ze- 
mindars the farm of an estate. This facilitates the cultivation 
of Indigo, often leads to a more punctual realization of the 
Government revenue, and prevents sale by default, and is natu- 
rally eoimeoted with the free circulation of capital through the 
district. Moreover, a measure of this kind may tend to im- 
prove the condition of the ryot. An Jndigo-plautcr, who ob- 
tains a portion of an estate in farm, will he enabled to carry ou 
Ms cultivation with much less opposition, be deals with his 
own ryots, than one* who has to employ mcnuccs m this quariv* 
ter, and entreaties in that, and to exhibit a restless activity r 
everywhere, in order that the neighbouring zemindars may m 
induced to allow their ryots to sow indigo for him. The rj’ot, wi j 
say, has thus a chance of better treatment, for no Eiux>pcau win 
be merciless towards the coltivators in two modes, at cue and th^ 
same time> in exaetiug his rents with severity, and in oomiielliir^ 
the cultivation of iudigo. Either there wiU be a remission in 
the severity of the collections, or there will bo no increase tq the 
amo]ant of laud set apart for Indigo. But the rice land wiU not 
be enoroached on, and rents harshly exacted, iij the same per- 
Son> on the same estate. Under the perpetual settlepieut, all this 
is oonstantly taking place, and matters arp maxuigod 

» I 
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in Nuddea, the S4 PerguniiahSt Puhne, Bhaugulpore* Furneah, Balaeore, 
Cuttack and the three diBtricts of the Chittogong duision. 

D# Dciency tts. 1B,0!4. In this district the deBcicnoy is more 
than accounted for by snspensions from the demand against resumed 
rent-free estates to the amount of 20, 74;^ rupees, pending enquiries into 
complaints of overassessment. 

24' Deficiency Rs* X»1^790. The deflcienoy is more than 
accounted for by old balances outstanding from Punchawungaon, about to 
be written off' h$ rrroooverablo. ' 

Patna —Defieiency Ra 16,028. The deficiency is more than accounted 
for by old irrecoverable items, some reported and some under report for 
remission. At tho close of the fiist quarter of the succeeding year, the 
tolal balance was reduced from Us. 1,87,732 tolls 89,639, of wliioh only 
Rs. 1,330 belonged to the current reronue, and the rest to previous yeaie, 
being the remains of a very latge amount of old balances which have been 
sifted and disfiosed of, princqially during tho past three years. 

—Deficiency Its* 14,831. The iilrholo outstanding balance 
of Rs 90,646 was on account of current revenue, excepting Its. 51, and 
the whole was reall^cd within the first quarter of the succeeding year, 
except Rs. 1,849 current revomio. 

ParnA?/*.— Deficiency Hs. 47,051. Tho deficiency is much more than 
accounttd'for by an item of Kh. 60,084 due from a single estate, the sale 
rOf which was reversed, 'J’he estate wasro-sold, and the whole amount re- 
covered, withm the second quarter of the succeeding year, within whicii 
period also the entire outstauding balance of Us 3,33,396 was realized, 
excepting Rs. 2,833. 

Salmon and Tuftcfc/r,— Deficiency, Balasore Bs. 27,066, Cuttaok Bs. 
22,660. The sales lu those districts are held only half-yearly, and it was 
expected that the whole outstanding amounts would he realized in the 
course of tho second quaiter ol the sucoeoding )ear, in the course of which 
siich sales as might be necessary were to take place Tho Outtack province 
not being permanently settled, a less vigorous system of sales prevails, un- 
der the provisions of Act I» of 1845, than m the permsntHly settled 
districts. The Board are in eorresp ondenco with the Government on the 
subject of altering the system in Cuttack, aud assimilating it moi*e to that 
in force elsewhere. 

Deficiency Bs. 5H,9o4. In this district tho whole outstand* 
ing balance, except Bs. 1,774, cunent revenue, was realized within the first 
quarter of the succeeding year. 

ChUtngong^^TD^imncf Ks. 10,'}5R The entire balance outstanding 
at itbe close of the first quarter of the succeeding year, was not more than 
11,528, two4birds of which was nominal, and required only to be 
Ijmjusted in account. 

sjM^^<lA.-Ml)efloieB (7 Us. 49,7<t8. 1 b tlti, district, Rs. 15,49^7 rsmsined 
trtjU osrtiliMd at tbe sad of the fir$t qiiarter of tho saoeoeding year, with- 
OBt «B7 sufficieat rettsoB, which was duly uotioed to the OouMtoc at the 
tin*- , 

And as to estfdea sfold :~* 

I Thml huBdred aad fifty estates aiore wore sold iB the year of report, 
than itt ttie nrarioos year. I'he iaerease was is the Patoa, Dacca and 
IdtintliedahM dtTisiOBS, but obiefiy i& the dirieioas of Rbaugulpore aad 
ChittacoBiy. la the Oottack dirisioB, the aunber wee less; eod ia Jaseore. 
oeeriy the eilw eein the pteoediag year. The arerege junma fold wae 
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about otio-half of that sold in the precediug year, iudioating that tb^uigh 
the number of sales was gi'sator, the mehals sold were of smaller eataiut 
Tho proportion of ibojumma sold to the whole revenue demand was lens 
W one-third in iba year of report, being 0 annas, 0 pto and a quarter* 
The proportion sold m the Murshedabad, Dacca, Patna and Chittagong 
divisions was greater, and in the other divisions it was less, but in no 
division, except Patna and Bbaugulpoie, wns it so to deserve 

notice The price roalned was more than quintuple of the rental or jum- 
tna, whereas it was only three and a half times the jutmna the previous 
year. The price teah/.ed was about the same in tho Dacca divinion, little 
more in the Cuttack division, considerably moro in tho Bhaugulpore divi« 
sion, and double in the Patna division; but m tbo Cliittagung division 
it was somewhat lesst sud considerably less in the Jessore and Mursheda- 
bad divisions. The lowness of the puce is particularly apparent in tbo 
distuots of Jessore, Nuddoa and 24-Porgunnahs, in the Jessore division* 
the districts of Puhna and Kajshabyo, in the Mtirshedabad division, and 
the distncts of BullCiah and Tipperah m the Chittagong division* In 
the districts of Jessoie, Nuddea, Pubna and BulUiah, the purohasas on 
aoconnt of Government of deteuorated estates at nominal puces, probably 
affects the total sale puce, hut the cause at tho low pricu obtained in the 
S4-FergunnahB, Tipperah and Rajshahye, is not so apparent fn none of 
these districts was tho number ot tnehals sold, or the number purchased 
by individuals, remarkable ; nor was either the )iimma sold, or the demand 
for the realization of which ealo was had leiourseto, such as to atirai^fe 
particular notice. 

We must now take leave of this part of tho subject, and 
regret that wc have neither lime nor space to follow the author 
through many other topics of equal interest and importance. 
On one point we are, however, slightly at issue with him, and 
that is the value of the time spent in " college, as it is termed. 
On thfs we are told (p* 308) : — 

At the commencement of tho career of the young civilian in India, tbs 
Oorernmont have a very ingenious plan for at once iully developing, ahd it 
may he, expending all his had quahties It is judged that be mdst read ths 
languages to at turn for tbo public service Be therefore remains for a 
timo m coliege/* it is called-^lhat is to say, he lives and amuses him* 
self as be Ukos lu Calcutta (Madras, or Bombay, as the case may be) ; 
once a month, if he find no convenient excuse, drives to the college (tbi 
shade of that established by Lord Wellesley, now let out for morehaub^ 
warehouses) to give the examiner there an opportunity of ascertaining bow 
he is getting on ; but for tlie first year at least he is hierally n6t any yay 
required to do any thing. On the contrary, be is allowed for passing tniny 
times longer than is necessary, Calcutta is an extremely pleasadt^ gM, 
and expensive place ; he receives within a fraction the same pay as a 
ing assistant ; has always at the first a certain amount of oredii fkA 
there are glorious traditions of the doings of former days, when the wtrviaa 
ua9 a B^vice, and a few thousand pounds of debt was a trifle. 
lege of remaining to enjoy all this, Instead of being forthwith bahiened to 
a remote up-copntry station, depends on not passing ; and beit^g the 
first time their OWU masters, alt who are either naturally fset^ oi Stva agy 
lurking propensities that way, capable of being daveloped by iodinBus 
temptation, stay in Calcutta as long as they lead an WplBd 
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life, and into debt, not, rb of old, when natiTe bankers traetcd tbem to 
aujr amount— that tnaguifleent credit has gone by — but they go to banks 
end ntoney'lenders A. goes Becurity for B , It. for 0 , and C. again for A . 
They get money on usurious terms, end sufficiently into debt to intorfera 
very seriously with their future prospcots , for feet men seldom torn good 
managers, and, promotion being slow and pay diminished, they do not soon 
got clear, 

Tlio time aliovred for passhig, mny admit of ciirtoiliueDt, and 
tbo test of qualifioation of being improved^ but wc douy that a 
residence In Calcatta inevitably entails a load of debt on tho 
yhung civilian^ and we must not forget that there are ivorso 
temptations, more lasting evils, anti more contaminating iuiln- 
onces to bo encountered at “ remote up-connUy stations/’ than 
at the mefropoliH of India. The expense of Calcutta, it is not 
incumbent lor every body to incur. Tho pleasantness of its 
residence, consists in the very legitimate ^vanti^o of good 
hpuscs, interchange of ideas, and choice of society. The gay 
d:oingB, beyond a few evening parties in tho cold weather, and 
some admirable [amateur concerts, arc comprised in those huge 
dinner parties, which are fortunately not now so much in vogue 
as they once were, and which remind us of I'alleyrand’s satire on 
Geneva. GSueve est enmp’cuse ; n*est ce pas said a friend to 
him. '* Suri&ut qmnd o» s'y amuse,” was the reply. The young 
civilian of tho present day may live with a friend, or relative, or 
with companions of tho same tastes and pursuits as himself, 
without invariably loading an idle or dissipated life. The College 
records of tho last few years, especially of 18.50-51, present us 
with several notable examples of young men who have taken high 
honours in the languages of India, current and classical and who 
have csusblished a complete mastery over that book learn- 
ing, wliich must be an important auxiliary to a good knowledge 
of the colloquial, and which, certainly, could^ not be so well at- 
tiBhedby any other system, at a more advanced period of tho ser- 
vice, or in Any other place. The advantage, too, of liayiug a 
ftdr sprinkling of orientalists in tho covenanted service, is not 
to he nnderkrated, although we attach paramount importanco 
to feahiliarity with tho vernacular, so rcpeatedlT and so justly 
itmiited on. Again, wo must not lose sight of the good efibets 
at banging young men, who ere to hU responsible situationB in 
the <|(wntry, in contact, not only with tnc seniors of thoir own 
profbtaicn, who ato congregated at Calcutta, but with enlight- 
cnod members of different profbssions, with the most enterpriz- 
ing of the mercantile community ; with all the talent and the 
acumen of the English Bar. Tliat socioty will ho' most libend 
in lihonght and actiott, which is eomposM qf a variety of ele- 
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meats, where the Icadiag uieiabm are not soleljr the ornaments 
of the mess-room or the cntcherry, but are, some of thorn, 
men who have attained to omineuce in various walks of Ufe. 
Men who aifort to sneer at the restricted and narrow views 
taken by residents within the Mohratta ditch, Ibi^et that a 
iigunitive “ ditch ” inevitably surrounds all those wlio are too 
much shut up in one social circle, ^ose couvomtion is eou'- 
fined to discussions with others who have boon employed all 
day iu exactly the same pursuits, who know uothiug of the 
healthy friction of opinions, and cannot symputhisc with the 
bustling energy of men devoted to other aims than their own. 
Can it really bo thought that the best way of opening the mind 
of a young man of ninclecu or twout3', would bo to banish 
him to an up-countiy station immediately on his arrival ? Is it 
right that the dispositions, prcdih'ctions, stcaduicss of charac« 
ter or otherwise, of the doxcu civdians who anuiialJy rewrt their 
arrival as members of the Bengal CHiablishincnt, suould Ins 
known to no one of the leading fiuictionarios of Govumment^ 
by wlucli they arc afterwards to bo employed, to no one of the 
heads of society? We arc ready to make i*\efy allowanoo for 
the danger of the pcculiai* kind of temptation to winch a young 
man is exposed, for the space of a yem*, iu Calcutta. lie may Imy 
expensive horses. I lo may spend more than ho ouglit in jewel- 
lery. He may waste his time. But, supposing, on the other 
hand, that ho docs think it incimibunt on him to do something 
for his pay and allowances, he will have such ojiportunities in 
the metropolis, as he will find no whore else. IJore arc good 
native scholars iu all the lauguages iu use on this side of Zudin. 
Many of the men, who have acquired any distinctif'*. in any 
one branch of his own service, arc assembled here. Ho way 
consult men who jhave been crack collectors, reven'd judges, 
and magistrates well versed in the intricacies of provniciaf crime. 
He may be kept straight by the general opinion and example 
of society, large, influential, and comprebensivo enough to have 
considerable weight on individuals, and not large enough for 
units to become absolutely invirible. If climate proves inimieal 
to his eoustitutiou, as is often the case during the fimt year of 
residence, when tlio tost is most severe, he has the proximity of 
the ablest and most experienced of the medical semoe. If ne ie 
to keep up his Bullish ideas of levereuce for the Sebbatl^ lie 
finds Churches rising in every direction, ftoqueuted by n 
munity amongst whose fhilings a want of regard for escred ob- 
servances, or a want of substantial charity, is not to be number.* 
ed. Teking then the ebsuees of temptation and cheeik^ lut 
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content to sec yoilug men mn their career in Calcntta. 
But all the above womd Mr. Campbell and others do a^ray 
with;^ if we arc to attach meaning to his observation that the 
collegiaui when appointed assistant to a magistrate and collector, 
commences the education which he should have received at 
first ? He would apparently deport every man on his arrival, to 
the society of the Lilf-dozeu mdlviduals who compose a Mofiis- 
sU station, to be subjectOT to every variety of training which 
fancy can suggest, and to learn forms before he knows things. 
Ko doubt a colloquial knowledge of the languages will not bo 
attained witliin the walls of fort William College. But there 
are other points to be considered in aiming at efficiency, besides 
conversational fluency, and there is no reason why a man 
should eventually speak the language less correctly and gram* 
matically, because when in college he has translated the 
Bagh*o>Baluir with accuracy, and turned into very fair 
Bengali a piece of good English prose. The same reasons 
whiim make Calcntta the fittest place for the residence of a 
liCgislative Council, its wealth and sise, its various professions, 
its number of liberal-minded inhabitants, all of which have 
been repeatedly set forth, by all the powers of reason and language, 
whenever it is gravely announced tliat the seat of Government 
is about to be translated to the North West Frontier-— make it 
also the best place for the previous location of every young 
civilian attach^ to tliis Presidency, whether his future lot shall 
be to preside over Puuchca, or to keep lawless and powerful 
zemindars in check, or to spear hog on tlio vast chun of 
Eastern Bengal, or to kill tigers in the Buhilcund Terai. It is 
not the mere presence of an English statesman and four reve- 
rend councillors, with a stafl of secretaries, that invests Calcutta 
vrith its importance as a metropolis, hut it is the variety of 
information there attainable ; the bustle aud activity of its divers 
professions, its eloquent bar aud its free discussion, which make 
Calcutta the fittest place for the deliberations of the Supreme 
Oovemment of India. Whore the heads of society are well and 
judiciously located, there can be no great harm in placing in 
that looality its punior members. This is different firom re- 
wnemhling the myerfa membra of Hailcyhury in an Oriental 
ooBege in Tank-square, or from isolating a jronng man from all 
his oontemporaries, by a summary deportation to the Mofiisail. 
Hie present system, which prevents a second fiision of combus- 
tible elements into one mould, and does not re-unite all the 
turbulent spirits fh>m quarters C and B at Haileyhniy in the 
builAings in Taok-sqaare, in proxinaty perilous to the peace of 
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its iuhaMtauts, but wbich at tbe same time rctai^ oreiy ono 
witbin tho pale of society, appears to us, tbougb liable to sun* 
dry obvious improvemouts, exactly to liavc bit tbe bappy 
medium. 

In all that Mr. Campbell says, about tbo dofideot trainiug 
of the service, of the intimate connection between tbo drUiau^s 
pursuits, amusements, and duties, of the aptitude tor business, 
which is generated by tbe gradual systematic education enforc- 
ed in every department, and of the opening for improvement in 
the judicial system, wo entirely concui'. We stand in asto- 
nishment at tbe complete transformation effei'tcd in men, who 
formerly were notorious at lladcybury for disturbing tbe rest 
of its professors, for breaking lamps, for spouditig their whole 
time in visits to Ware or Hertford, for devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to cricket or boating, for being plucked as often as was 
consistent with the retention of their appointment. Those men, 
to onr knowledge, arc now steady, active, and efficient ; retain- 
ing just so much of tbo restless energy of their earlier days, as 
is necessary to make them successful as qucUers of crime, or 
collectors of revenue. 

The following extracts ai’c tavorable spedmens of the au- 
thor’s stylo. Here is first a pregnant summary of Mr. Thoma- 
so'^’s administration and its merits, due credit bdng given pre- 
viously to Lord EUenborougb, for having selected a Lieutenant- 
Governor possessed of sufficient experience, and yet not too old 
to prevent Ids doing long and good service, Mr. Campbell 
gives to Mr. Thomason’s executive administration this ju^t, 
gratifying, and appropriate tribute • 

fij penoaal BUpervinoD, he lias very much moreased tbe effioieupy of all 
officers, Eiuopoau aad native, intioduced method aud energy in all depsi^ 
meuts, completed and worked to the best advantage die new Bettlemeat ii 
tbe Nertb'Westera I'rovincoe, defined aud explatuid the rights of dtfihraut 

E aittes in the soil, improved tho efficioury of the police, done what was iit 
IS power to make the most of a vicious judicial system, applied himself to 
tbe Vernacular education ot tho masses of the natives, and given to the 
upper dasses opportunities of acquiring practical science, ramed out im* 
portant public wotks, made good roads and canals, rendered travelling eqiyr 
and seouro, regulated the mode of prooming supplies and ootnage for 
troops, and superintended, with personal knowledge and personal enugr, nU 
the minute details of civil government, only understood by those who bAVS 
mads it • profession. 

The occurrenee of a burglary, its discovery, tho Btibfie<)tt4ht 
enquiry thereinto, tho advent of the darogah— not ea u too 
often the case In ^Bengal in a palanqmn, hoone after ^ jtnB* 
bery**^the report to the magistrate couched in ftm choicoiMt CM- 
entm pbnueology, are thus described. There is a of 

^ 0 1 
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humaur in tho whole things which ia too good to ho oiaitted, 
though it is probable that some of our readers may hare seen 
the extract we ore about to give, quoted in some of the Eng- 
lish papcrst It has a grave humour in it, which reminds os of 
some jmrts of Eothou : — 

Jilall, 8hopkeep(ir» goU up in tbo tnorniug» finds a hole in his wall, and 
all Im moveables goue ; whereai; ho lamonts exceedingly, and, raiemg a 

S i’eat outcry, summons the watchman and tbs Punch. The watchman de- 
arcs that it is most oxtraordluary ; he kept watch all night, but saw no 
thief. The Punch observn that theyaro veiy sorry,— by all means send 
for tho police ; so the watchman la despatched to the inspector. Meantnno 
Jilall, seeing that he is not likely to get much satisfaction if he trusts to 
Othor people, himself sets to work in earnest. He has probably inlluence 
and connection in the village, niid. knowing the right person to apply to, 
pays something bondsomo for information, acting on which, with tho assist- 
ance of the Punch, he seciuos a small boy, supposed to he mixed up iu the 
ntfair. and lays im embargo on two or throe su{>poctod housea By this time 
atrlvQs Mahoinmed Khan, tho police darogali, a handsome burly Moham- 
medan, mounted on a comfortahlo-looking pony, with a distinguishoddook- 
ing turban of extravagant propoitiona, several daggers in his belt, and a 
posse of followers. Now if (as very fic^iiontly happenb) no clue had been 
found, and the case had soernod a hopeless one, Mohammed Khan would 
have sot forth in his report a do^en excellent rrnsons in show that Jilall 
never was robbed at all, but made a hole in his own wall, in order to 
defraud his creditors; and would have varied tho biuTouness ofhiBBtate* 
meats with many uxcollent Persian and Arabic aphorisms and obsorvation& 
on the faUUlessDess of ehopkoopors iu genoial, uud of dilall in particular. 
In this instance, however, finding that a clue has been obtained, ho proba 
bly goes about the case actively. The suspoLtod houses are searched, and 
the ** Khan jT' has u private interview with tho small boy, the result of 
which is that some of the property is found, and tlio hoy consents to name 
Ills associates. ** Dours " or flying parties, are scut oli' to pounce on the 
distant rendezvous of the principal burglars; tlioy are apprehended, and 
the wiiole affair comes to light, Mohammed Khan, proba u!y, takes this 
opportunity of dosjiatohing by express to tho magistrate, the following 
yeport, or ** petition/' av it is called in ormntal phrj„’eology 

Chcrisher of tho poor, your good forwe is groat. You mil have learnt 
Drotn yesterday^s diaiy, tliat upon hearing of the burglary in the house of 
.niall, shopkeeper, your slave, girding up his loins, set off determined to 
discover tlie criminals, or rotnm with his face blackened for ever^ Not 
thi^ougb any mont of this humble one, but solely through the favour of 
(3t)d and the overpowering good fortune of your worship* tho efforts 
of tho lowest of your slaves have been crowned with success, and In- 
sbaliaUallab*’ (please God) the thieves shall be rooted out from the face of 
earth, ITour slave, immediately on his arrival, adopted a thousand 
devices and deep stratagems, and expended a large sum from bi$ own pocket 
in bringing informers, and with intense diffiiouUy insinuated himself into 
their OonAdenco, so great was his desire to gain ypur approval But not to 
these persevering efforts of your slave, simply to your fortunate star, is duo 
the discovery of a clue to tho jperpetraiors of tho crime. 

“ Your slave, being thoronguly acquainted with all the bad aharacters, ap* 
prebended a desperate burglar and so managed him, that through your 
good fortune ho gave a further clue, and eventually (tbe effoW of your slave 
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being nnreimttmg) siit bin glare and two leceirors lia>n been soizad, and tha 
whole of the propeity recovered, except eome few aitielea, which Jilhll 
donhtless meet fed ui the hat Bom a more epmt of exaggeration It is iin< 
posBible at this moment to iuroish a detailed repoit, Ihoieiota T deapatoh 
tine pieUininiiry petition ioi youi information Tlio legiilar report, with 
the particb, the piiboneia and the property, will be sunt m to-morrow mom- 
iDg Your fortune is invincible. The prtitien of your humblo slave, 

“ MoiiiMMrt) Kbaw, 

• Thmah^far,” 

Doubtless the Magistrate is dtil} impiessed with belief tliat the good for 
tuno, 80 often lefeiiod to, consists mtbo possosAion oi so invaluable a treasure 
as Mohammed hhan 

We fltron{*ly roeommciid the above pjssaBO to llio uotiee of 
the members of the Bengal British India r^ssoi'iation. Instead of 
inakmsr out a catalomio of imajrmary grievances, or represent- 
ing themselves as the sutihnug people of India, or framing 
absurd eonstitutions for the future (loveriiment of the country, 
they had much blotter be omployed in looking after their estates, 
and in trying to infusi' into th<*ir rvots or the buiineaha of 
their large bazars, somctliing of the spmt of oiir friend Jilall. 

We have room oiii) for one more extract. It relates to the 
duties of a civilian in the lipper Provinces, where the offices of 
magistrate aud collectoi an* united in the same individual, aud So 
united, have bemi found to work well Ihero, because tho arrniigo- 
meut is suited to the character of the })eoj)lo, the features of tlie 
revenue adniinistiation, the comparative absonee of litigation, 
and the moderate ainount of ermie. It,is procisel) because iho 
normal features of Bengal Propei are of a totally different 
character, that the junction of the two offices never has wrought 
well, and uexer can work well, iu tho Lower Provinces, and 
we have, by degrees, got rid of this unsuitable alliance, gild 
divorced the nun who is to capture dacoits and organize tfae 
police, from tlia man who is to look after the estates of minors, 
iho rovonue of tirovernment, and the treasury accounts. But 
the detads of a camp-life iu the cold season, the municipal im- 
provoments, the pertinacious old woman, tho morning ride, 
and tho police reports, are pretty much the same in iiotu divi- 
sions of tno presitleney. The cavalry grass-cutters, tho camek, 
and the inspector of prisons, are all peculiar to the TTppor IVp- 
vmccs, and the latter officer, whei^there is one in Bengal, will 
have plenty to do in visiting the district jails and infroduciBg 
into tWm Bomethiug like an amended system of prison laboar*,<w* 

Ths obiot station of tbo magistrate an4 collector is osuolly nnor tbs ttuMt 
important town in, and as oaoUal os possible to, ths diifriet Her* are gu 
bead-quorters, and here he spends the seasoa unfavourobie fof mUtehilld. 
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except when emergencies arise. Bui from the nature of his duties it is by 
no means desiraUe that he should be stationary ; and every cold seasou he 
goes into camp {as it is called), pitches his ientSt leaves the current duties 
of the chief station with one of his subordinates, and, taking with him a 
sufficient portion of his establishmontt he marches about, pitches for a fear 
days here and a few days there, sees all that is going on» and attends to 
local matters. His manner of life is a pleasant one, and leads all to take 
an interest in their work. When be is at head-quarters, bis mode of pass- 
ing his time may bo something in this wise. People rise early in India, 
and ride a great deal, so he is probably out on horseback ; but he generally 
combines bnsinoss with exorcise ; be has improvements going on, roads 
making, bridges building, stroofs paving, canals catting, a dispensary, a 
nursery garden, dec , Ac. lie mav look in at his jail, and see wbst work the 
prisoners are doing, or at his oUy police stations to see what is going on 
there, or canter out tipon an outlying patrol, or go to see the locality of a 
difficult case. Every one he meets has something to say to him ; for in 
India every one has, or hashed, or is about to have, some case, or grievance, 
or pinject, or application, of which he takes every occasion of disbiirthening 
himself whenever the magistrate is in sight ; and the old woman whose 
claim to a water-spout was decided against her years ago, but who persists 
ib considering her case the most intolerable in the whole world, taxes the 
opportunity for the hundredth time of seizing bis bridle, casting herself 
under the horse*s feet, and clamorously demanding either instant death or a 
restitution of her rights. Though he has not,timo to listen to all, he may 
pick up a good deal fiom the general tenor of the unceasing dre of lan- 
guage which is directed at him as be passes. He probably knows the prin- 
cipal heads of villages, or merchants, or characters in different lines, and 
this is the great time for talk with them. If anything of interest is to be 
discussed, they obtain admittance to his garden, where he sips his cup of tea 
under his vine and fig-tree on his return from bis ride. Then come the 
reporl$ from the tehsildars and police inspectors for the previous day ; 
tliose from the outlying stations having come in during the night. Theso 
are all md^ and orders briefly recorded ; the police-inspector of the town, 
and perhaps other native officers, may be in attendance with personal ex- 
planations or representations ; and all this done, the sonsbtadar bundles up 
the jpapers, and retires to issue the orders passed, and prepare for the regular 
work in court, wiiile the magistrate goes to breakfast At breakfast comes 
the post and packet of official letters. I'he Commis«ioner demands explana- 
iieiD on ibis matter, and transmits a paper of instructions from Government 
on thkt ; the Judge calls for oases which have been appealed ; the Seore- 
^ tgry to GOvernmeitt wants some statistical information ; the inspector of 

B risoners fears that the prisoners are growing too fat ; the commander of 
16 150th regiment begs to state that hisre^ment will halt at certain jdaces 
pn certain days, and that ho requires a certain quantity of flour* grain, bay, 
nnd eggs ; Mr. Snooksv the Indigo-planter, who is in a state of chronic wa^ 
fjtrewiU) his next* neighbour, has submitted his grievances in six folio 
sheets* indifferent English, and p bold hand, and demands instant redress, 
failing which, he threatens tlm'/ll^gistrate with Government, the Supreme 
Court, an aspersion of his honour as a gentleman, a Parliamentary impeach- 
ment, a letter to the newspapers, and several other things besides. After 
breakfast he despatches hie public letters, writes reports* examines re^ 
turns, duo. 

During this time be has, probably, a sucoesslon of demi-offioials from the 
neighbouring cantonments* There is a great complaint that the ytllagers 
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have utterly, without provocation, broken the hoadn of the cavalry prass-out 
ten, and the graes-cutters are scut to be looked at. He goea out to look At 
them, but no sooner appears, than a shout anuouudee that the villaffen Are 
waiting m a body, with a slightly different version of the story, to deniand 
justice against the grass cutters, who have invaded theit gi'ass preeerves, 
despoiled their village, and were with difficulty prevented from murdering 
the inhabitants So tlio eoso is sent to the jouit magistiato. But there are 
more uoti>s ; some want oainule, some caits, and all apply to the megistrate : 
then there may be natives of rank aud ronditiou, who come to pay a seri- 
ous formal kind of visit, aud generally want something, or a oliatly natira 
official, who has plenty to say for himself 

All this despatched, he orders his carriage or umbrella, and goes to Cnt> 
ehcrryMiis regulai eomt. Here ho duds a suffiuieuey of husiuess: thors 
are police aud rovenuo aud miseellaneons eases of all soits, appeals from 
the orders of his suhoidinutes, charges of corruption or miaoonuuet against 
native offioials All petitions from all porvous are received daily in n 
box, read, and oidcra duly passed Those setting forth good grounds of 
eomjilamt are filed under proper headings ; othen are rejected, forwiitten 
reason assigned. After suusot conies his ovoniiig, which is prohahly, 
like his morning ndo, mixed up with official aud demi-official affairs, 
and only at daik doeb the weaned magistrate lutire to diuucr and to pri- 
vate life. 

We must now conclude an iinjierfocf review of a imUy 
valuable work; but wc sbould bo wariluig in our duly an ro-i' 
viewers, were we not to notice a fow cnors of fact into wliiull 
the author has fallen. In |iago 15, wo ara told that Akbar waa 
born “ while his father Haber was a fugitive.” Ilio father of 
the greatest of Moliauiuiedau Emperors was not Baber, but 
llainayuu, the old gentleman whoso death was caused by a 
fall from a lorrace. Baber was the grandfather of Akbar, and 
many of our readers must, no doubt, be famiUar with the Me- 
moirs of Baber, translated and publislied about twenty-eight 
years ago, in which the numerous adventures, the drinking 
bouts, and the histoiy of the fugitive king’s boon companions, are 
detailed with a co^ic gmvity, peculiar to the inepry monareh 
of tlio East. In page 150, and also in jti'itgo 104, wo are to^l, 
that the families of former Nawabs of Be I'lgal, receive allowanoed 
amounting to nine laklis of rupees a year, over aud above tl^ 
sixteen lakhs, which is assigned to the present Nawab Nagim. 
Hie very contrary is the case. Both the present Nawab, and tlto 
families of former Nawabs, are paid out of the same sum Of 
sixteen lakhs, the rektives and dependants gutting about idue 
lakhs, and Uis Highness consuming ahont six lakhs to hlmiiN^ 
an income doable that assigned to tho Prince consort, and eqtial 
to that possessed by many of tho first poors of the English resdm. 
In the ngured statement in page 157, we read of petty states on 
the NorthEastero Erontier of Bengal, tiiirty-one in namhev^ %ik 
is entirety new to us, Beyond the uttle dMit of 
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wa9 a fortipale lapse to the State in 1830, and the agency in tic 
Cowiah hills, we know of no i)etty slates wlmtover on the 
North East Frontier. Iho little principality of Koch Behar, 
of which on account was lately ^ivon in the printed Selections 
of the (lovemniont of Bengal, is independent internally, though 
it pays to dovemment a yearly tribute of G6,000 ruiiees. But we 
find no notice inlWr.CrtinpbeU’s book, of this slate, which contains 
some of the choicest localities for tiger and rhinoceros, in this part 
of India, or of Daijeeling, with the tract lately taken firom the 
liajah of Sikliim. Wo conclude that the mistake has arisen from 
some confusion helaeen the jietfy stales under the Agent to the 
Oovornor-deneral on the South West Frontier, and the petty 
states known as the Tributary Mehnls, under the Commissioner 
of Cuttack. The fonuer are alluded to in Mr. ('ampbcH’s tabular 
statement, the latter are not. Tlie former comprise a number 
of wild, jungly, hilly, and uncultivated districts, which extend 
in one direction to Berar and the Trunk Lino to Bombay, and in 
another almost to Mirrnpore and tiie Saugor and Nerbudda 
valloy. A full account of the latter, or the Tributary RIehals, 
which are eighteen in numher, may be found in No. 111. of 
Jie printed Selections from the records of the Bengal Oovern- 
meut, with all the particulars which the rijie experience of 
such otficers as Mr. Mills and Mr. Ricketts can siipply. Few 
states are more remarkalde in their way, tlian both the above. 
Soouro in their fivstnesses, inaccessible in their situation, and 
holding out no temptations to tho cnpiiUty of invaders, their 
petty sovereigns have remained uuntolosted for centuries. 
With tho exception of the Mahraltas, whose petulant activity 
surmounted all obstacles, no conqueror has thought it wortn 
wliile to over-run these tracts, and they figure cousoquenlly hut 
little in history. Tho antiquity of these Rajas if we are to believe 
tjie family genealogies, is something extraordinary, and we 
have bc<ffl told of one chief who numliers fifty, and of anotlier 
who numbers eighty predecessors. What to this is the pedigree 
of the oldest English families, if wo estimate them only by the 
numher of their stenmiata f 

A relnarkable eiror occurs in page 223, where Mr. Camp- 
bell is discussing tho powers entrusted to the suhordiiiate Go- 
vernments, that is, to the Governments of Madras, Bombay, 
Agfa and Bengal, who are all on an equality in this respect. 
After stating that they cannot add one farttiing to their fixed wr- 
manent est^lishment, (nor even to their temporary estahlish- 
tnent8,Mr. Campbell might have added,) we are told that they 
bare been authorised by tfie Supreme Government to incur con- 
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tini^eiit expenses “ not exceeding 5,000 rupees, or 4^00, for siny 
one object.” Now wo bear a groat and ^ery just outcry against 
the syslein of Indian centralization, which aeIoga1e& little or no- 
thing to subordinates, though men of long sUuiding and ex- 
perience; but there is no use in making out things to he 
worse tlwii they actually aro The sum which Lord ralkhuid, 
or Sir H. Pottingcr, or Mr. Thomason, or Lord Dalhousin, 
as Governor of Bengal, may spend Oii local objects, on bridges, 
roads, public buildings, and otlier works, is just double the 
amount stated above — 10, 0(H) rnjKtes. I'hesc are the main er- 
rors of fact which have attracted onr observation on a perusal of 
the volume ; and we trust that Mr. Gamplw'll may have an 
opportunity of amending them and a few tnfliiig misprints, and 
of omitting some rather smart leinarks a)>ou1 tho Hn]>reme 
Goiirt, in a now (‘ditioii of his work, iit an early date. 

could havo wished to have jourm’jed v ith Mr. Camplndl 
over other tracts of India, besides Bengal and Calcutta, to which 
we have mostly restricted oursidves in entering into particulars, 
and wo should have discussed with jihsisurc, in ’’ company, 
many other topics of nul interest, such as the oxtont of eduen- 
fiou in Missionary and Government sidiools, the absence of 
ofHcial publicity, the seniority system, the aduiinistraliou of 
civil and criminal justice, and llio detection of crime. On the 
latter point, especially, lh(>ro aro some very valuable remarks, 
which it is ouite refreshing to read,aft<’r tho theories which have 
been poured forth on this agitated ipiestion ; theories the more 
crude and impracticable, because of the acknowledged diflSoulty 
of di'aling with tho subject. But ne must leave all this to 
others, in the hope that our notice may introduce many readers 
of temper and judgment to take up .a work, into which is 
condensed as much valuablo information as to Modern IitdUt 
and its Oovornment, as any volume, or select report, hac etrw 
managed to routaiu. Mr Campbell, we imdorstand, after em* 
ploying his leisure time in the toils of authorship, is now holdiu||; 
a legal situation of some emolument and responsibility, under Iws 
relative, the Lord Chief Justice of England, and is reading Law. 
Ho could not study English Law to better advanta^ tlmfi 
under the great authority of Lord Campbell, who fias ever 
shown himself a snceessful advocate, a consistent politiejaBj B 
revered judge, and an enlightened law-reformer. 'White 
other clvihaiu at home on furlough, are seeking healthfttl reerea- 
tiou on the moors or in the stubble tielda, or enjoying Btife at 
the clubs in Town, or in a tour on ftie Continent, aro viri^j; every 
object of interest which may give activity to 'the and , 
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mnement to the taste, Mr. Cam]ibe]l, though vro would not 
Jweter him from any of the above oujoy meats, is gradually .ind 
Afteadily adding to his stock of experience, and examining the 
7 working of a different system of jurisprudence, to that of Abu 
^ Hanifah and other Mohammedan doctors. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Campbell will most carefully avoid the fault against 
J. wluch he himself warns the CompsTiy’K Judges, that of imagining 
“"‘bat law consists “ in a blind adherouco to technicalities," and 
‘Jjhat the English loro he may acquire, s?ill l>e acquired on the 
|! principles of llolle, of Blackstoue, and of Hale. Not cramming 
precedents, studying law, not as a man who wishes to become 
pftu advocate by the shortest route possible, not os a person 
j stimulated to activity by the sharp spur of want, but cultivat- 
® ing it as a science or a healthy exercise of the mtelloct, lie may 
^ return to India, with a temperate dislike of all unsuitable forms 
‘ and intolerant English ideas, and with an admiration for all that is 
valuable and excellent in the great science, its broad compre- 
faentiteness, its ojialytical spirit, its adaptation to hew combinu- 
lions of fac* <iud its systematic reverence for prosmiption, sym- 
metry, and right. 








